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PREFACE. 
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IN offering this volame to the public, it is imnecessary to 
saj much in the preface. The work mainly answers for itself. 
The matter hais- been the production of an arduous and sincere 
devotion to the general cause of truth and human happiness. 

Whatever errors may have occurred, in the selection of subjects, 
in the arrangement of matter, or in the reasoning indulged on the 
same, only requires pointing out, by fkir and manly explanation 
and argument, to be acknowledged and corrected in a future edi- 
tion. But what has been said in truth atid reason, it is hoped 
may b6 duly appreciated and regarded. 

Perhaps the language, in some instances, may be considered 
too strong to suit weak or diseased palates ; but if ^is should 
prove the case, it will be observed, that it was not the design of 
this undertaking, to ntirse the vices or follies of mankind— -but to 
enlighten the ignorant ; to caution the unwary ; to strengthen and 
eonfirm the virtuous ; and to detect and defeat error. 

Brevity, and the use of plain language^ has been studied in the 
composition ; so as to render the matter comprehensiMe to people 
of common talents and information, without being tedious or^ ob- 
scure. Possibly it may be too brief, on some subjects, to satisfy 
a judicious inquiry ; if so, the matter mfly be improved in a future 
edition. 

By pursuing the volume through, the reader will find many in- 
cpiiries that may arise, from the perusal of a separate article, set<- 



fled by matter in others. Different subjects mutually assist in 
explaining and extending the information of each other. 
[Society is made up of a great variety of different professions, 
occupations, characters, habits, interests and conditions of life, 
each of which hare their peculiar qualities, inclinations, connec- 
tions, bearings and final results. | In order to effect an actual tm» 
fr&oement in tiie great moral and pc^itical condition of a nation or 
people^ these parts should be examined separately, and then the 
whole viewed in operation together^ The sam^ as a skilful and 
judicious mechanic, engineer, or builder, examine their materials, 
and arrange, proportion and construct their work and designs, to 



produce the most perfect and desired result, and in the best possi- . 
ble manner. 

Perhaps it would be impossible, to avoid the injurious prejudi- 
ces of weak minds, and the imji»t and deceptive constructkifiB 
«and imputations of interested and evil minded adversaries : it is 
however the good, and the ap^obatkm of the common people^ 
chiefly the American farmers and mechanica, that is here partic- 
fdarly sought and desired. 
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ERJRATA. 

The reader will please correct the firilowii^ errors, which escaped the 
press: 

13th page, near the middle, for exert in them, read, excites in them 

14th 8th line from bottom, for plausible, read|ieaceable 

S3rd for interestingly, read interestedly 

9^ 1 5th for deserying, read discerning 

369 near the middle, for arts are base, read fiCto^pebese; 










TRUTH. 

We are generally inclined, at first thought — from the natural 
sincerity of the human senses, to consider those who flatter ^d 
deceive us, as our friends, and those who tell us the truth, as our 
enemies : but, surely, no one can wish to be deceived — although 
they may wish to deceive others. Hence it is plain, if you are 
my friend, you will tell me the truth — ^if not, you'll deceive me. 

That person, who is offended at merely the truth, must be weak, 
or wicked, indeed. 

Knaves and tyrants dread the truth, because it exposes their 
wickedness and deformity. 

By encouraging others to tell us the truth, concerning ourselves, 
it enables one to know himself 

Truth never injured any ones real character; but error has 
robbed thousands, and of that which is &r more precious ^than 
silver or gold. 

Truth is the noblest attribute of human virtue and wisdom — the 
guardian of justice and humanity ; and the foe to fraud, oppression 
and cruelty. 

The general pnndpiles of truths are self-evident, immutable and 
eternal ; and, properly regarded, they have a powerful tendency to 
exalt the human character to happiness and glory. But error has 
no principle. It is a mere fiction, the firuits of ignorance, or the 
artifice of vice ; and which generally leads men downwards to 
darkness and misery. 

The mode of truth, is light, siinple and easy ; but the fashion of 
error, is dark, crooked and complex. It is even within the capa- 
city of a child, to tell the truth, when he knows it ; but it oflen 
baffles the skill of an unprincipled and experienced lawyer, to 
find a sti65^i^ufe for truth. 

There can be only one true account, given of any particular 

matter, transaction or circumstance ; but a thousand partial or er- 

2 
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10 PREJUDICE. 

roneotis statements may be made of the same, and much learning 
employed to embellish and render them plausible or pleasing. 

Truth needs no apology; but error requires all the arts of so- 
phistry to give it currency. 

Confirmed bigots and designing knaves, hypocritically cry be- 
ware of PHILOSOPHY, because philosq)hy is the light of the world, 
the key to truths the actual science of reasoning, whereby the 
cause and effect are correctly ascertained, and error and hypocrisy 
detected. 

Truth, like the light of the sun, banishes the creatures 6f dark- 
ness and superstition. 

Error vanishes like the phantoms of a dream, on inspection ; 
but truth shines forth in all its glory. 

The fool marvels at the mysterious darkness and complexity of 
error, and confides in what he cannot comprehend ; but the wise 
man admires truth for its simplicity, consistency and usefulness, 
and pities or despises those who disregard it. 
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Prejudice. 
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Prejvdice, is priscipally imbibed by education ; and those who 
have the chief management of education, are most inclined to 
impose on their fellow beings. Learned men, for the moat part, 
combine to keep Uie c<nBm(Hi people ign/orwid^^Aa let them have 
no information, only such as forms them for the purpose of 8ubor« 
dination, imposition and slavery. 

Prejudice is a tyrtmJt of the buman understanding — that Minds 
men, and often makes the best disposed, cotmtertu^f even that 
which they most desire success. Hence men blunder into un« 
wise measures — ^monarchy and slavery ; and three fourths of the 
world are already shackled with diains of their oum forging."^ 
(Is man, indeed, any where enslaved or degraded, and he hath 
not done it himself t Who is there on this globe, to persecute or 
tyr^nise over man, except his fellow man 1) 

The powers of prejudice, when contrasted, are truly wonderful : 
when ones prejudice is indined agmnst a p^scm or character, 



PREJUDICE. 1 1 

jeakmsy magnifies a mite to a monster, and he critioises only to 
jmA fauM ; but when omr prejudkets are in f amour of an object, 
charity's mild influence reduces etrery thing offensive to a mere 
i^adow, and we seek ondy to conumnd oitid a^ove. And there is 
few persons or ohc^acters under heaveUi but may be censured, or 
a(^ro¥ed, in numerous instances. 

Nothing perhaps shows the powers of prejudice more clearly, 
than the (pinions entertained of the mme aet^ in different coun- 
tries. For instance, s6^-mtirdet*, is ccaindered one of the most 
•dUous offiaK^es, in ohristiaik countries ; but sUttk is their opinion 
in Hindostaa, that the surviving widow of a deceased husband, 
abandons her tend^ cfSsj^iag, and vokmiarily hums to deaths in 
the fuU faith that she shall inherit eternal XAxaefor the deed! 

iSuppose two peri(mS| of equal abilities, and of similar disposi- 
tions — cme of whom should hear Uie evidence ami pleadings of 
only one of tSie partiesi (plaintiff or defendant,) as they are usually 
^nployed in a conq^oated suit at law, uid the other person 
should iiear otdy the of^osite evidenoe and pleadmgs — ^would they 
imt differ in their opinions on tlie merits of the case ? Such is 
the oase of those, who read or faear^on/y omt side, 

" If every body would hear and believe me," says unprinci{^ed 
ambition, ** I would soon ride on the top J* 

Men who read or hear both sides, do not always judge fairly, 
for mankind are too apt to form opinions, and then seek only 
such information as pleases thetii and strengthens the prejudices 
already contracted. Hence men of violent tempers and strong • 
passions, frequently get their prejudices so clinched, as to stranr 
gtt reason, and absolutely set truth <a defiance ! Such people may 
be truly said to commit violence on their own understandings. 

It is disagreeable to hear otlr own faults and errors ; although 
nothing is more generally beneficial to mankind, than to know the 
truA, 

£very man is naturally inclined to Consider his own acts or 
opinions, as wise or consistent. 

It is very difficult to reason with prejudice — it may be conquer^ 
ed by stratagem or surprise. 

The following story may serve to illustrate the subject. Some 



12 EDUCATION. 

fifty years ago^ or better, an old roan, manifesting his attachment 
to ancient customs, by the singular antiquity of his dress, and the 
equipage of his horse, standing out at the door of his house, in 
the country, and just in the act of putting a large round stone in- 
to the mouth of a bag to balance a bushel of grain on horse-back, 
to be carried to mill, an enlightened and friendly gentleman who 
happened to be passing by at th^ moment, very civilly accosted the 
old roan, to know why he did not divide the grain in the bag and 
let it haiance itself ^ and so avoid the necessity of carrying the 
great stone : at which the old man leplied, with an air manifest- 
*ing his contempt of his adviser, '' Do you think you know more 
than me, my father, and my grandfather before me f we have 

ALL CARRIED THAT SAME STONE !" 

When we reflect on the facility with which man harnesses and 
drives about, large animals of the brtite creation, vastly his supe- 
riors in bodily strength, we often feel a degree of pity for the ig- 
norance of the poor brutes ; but when we behold millions of ra- 
tional beings, reduced to the lowest servitude and degradation — 
subject to the will of a single fellow being, our astonishment is 
complete— until we comprehend the powers of prejudice, that ty» 
rant of the human understanding. 



Education. 

Nature endows men with genius or talents, and art or educa- 
tion cultivates and expands them. It is not to be presumed that 
a man is good, just, virtuous and well disposed, merely because 
he has had an education ; but firequently the contrary. 

The means which education furnishes men with to commit 
fraud, and to avoid detection and punishment, are often strong ex- 
citements to acts of injustice and cruelty. Education sometimes 
furnishes men with 

<< skill to grace, 
A devil's purpose with an ADgeFs fiace.'* 

Education, especially that which is confined to polite or fash- 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 13 

ionable accomplishments, is too often directed to arts of hypocri- 
sy and expression ; instead of cultivating and expanding the vir- 
tuous and useful faculties and propensities of the body and mind. 
The youth of both sexes, oflen fancy themselves wonderftdly acr 
compUshedy when they can successfully disguise an evil disposition, 
or bad complexion ; the loss of virtue, or the lack of money or an 
ample fortune. 

Learned men frequently seem to think better of fraud, commits 
ted learnedly^ than of a virtuous deed performed clumsily or witk^ 
out ceremony. 

Men of education generally seem to have a kind of sympathy 
for the fortunes and feelings of those of their own standing or 
condition in society ; while they ofien treat with indifference on 
contempt, the wropgs and sufferings of those, who are unable to 
remonstrate or state their cases in what is termed ** respectful 
language." 

Libera] educations, as they are usually termed, do not give men 
liberal minds ; but too oflen puff them up with hj^cnjdipal and 
vain ideas of their own worth and consequence, and mBR m them 
a kind of hankering for extra privileges, 

/^Every man is learned, in what he knows-— but ignorant of every 
thing else. A person the most learned in law, divinity, or the 
like, frequently appears like a novice, in a tinker's shop.\ 



Freedom of Speech 

Republicans, should be bold, manly and ingenuous, in their 
investigations. Sophistry and quibbling becomes the creeping 
slaves of bigotry and despotism. 

The freedom of ^ech is the very soul of liberty ; without 
which there can be no such thing as just, rational or manly privi- 
leges. 

No persons should ever be punished, or harmed for what they 
had written or said, without the clearest evidence of malice, and 
an intention to injure, without any reasonable or just cause of re- 
senUnent ; and then, generally, not until they had been duly noti- 
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14 FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 

iied of the offisnoe, aad allowed fair time and a reasonable oj^r- 
tunity to retract or correct themselves, as far «s praeticablef by 
peaceable means. 

I hare known many serious lawsuits, for alleged violations of 
the freedom of the press, oir f^ivileges of speeoh ; three fourths 
of which evidently originated in treachery (nt malice ; and were 
eventually productive of, perhi^s ten times the evil ooosequenoes 
to society, as the alleged offence^^^y exciting and indulging' 
treachery, revenge^ persecutkm and oppression, and sfireading the 
contagion of human depravity and misery, far and wide* 

And after all» Ihe public will believe just as they please about 
the matter written or uttered. A legal decisicMi does not always 
alter the case. A wrong verdict may have been procured by false 
swearii^, or other erroneous evidence, or thrcoigh the secret wid 
extoaordinary arts, interests, dedgns and management of the 
court, or lawyers ; o^ it may have happened through the prejudice, 
ignorance, foar,<Mr even treachery, of a jury. It might also result 
fn»n accidental causes, in l»ringing forward evidence ; a defendant 
may not have been able to j»rave all that he had said in truth. 

It has not been uncommon for unprincipled men, when their 
conduct or character has been exposed, and they think the facts 
cannot heprot)€d^ to make a mighty bluster, and perhaps appeal to 
ZoKN— especially when against pne wjiom the court and lawiftrs de- 
sire to sacrifice ! Some times this is done to get a person's money 
wrongfully, or to indulge a persecuting and oppressive disposition, 
or policy, in order to intimidate and overawe honest men, or si- 
lence them against knaves, hjrpocrites and tyrants, by the quibbles^ 
quirks and terrors of lawcrapt. 

It is very seldom necessary to appeal to k^j^JuA defence of ones 
real character, for there is generally a plamble, and pretty sure 
way of refuting falsehood, and of repelling scandal, that is within 
the power of most people ; and which is far preferable to any pro- 
tection the laws affor<^ us, generally, and particularly taking their 
present obscure, tedious, vexatious, expensive and uncertain issue, 
into full consideration. 

Falsehood and scandal oflen defeat themselves, by their malig- 
nance and inconsistency ; and at other times, simply to deny a false 
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ehaige, ia aoffieieiit to render it harmlesa, or repel it against its 
author. It is generally a i^retty true saying, that, 

^^ Let erwy eUoMj 2nd it will punish itself.'^ 

l&Yery printer who publishes a false and defamatory charge, 
should be legally bound to insert a confutation or reply, if offered, 
and particularly if required by the injured party ; so that the anti- 
dote might retrace the poison in the same channel in which it ori- 
ginated, or as nigh so as practicable. 

To write or print, openly, what one has to say on any subject of 
public notoriety or importance, so that their exact wcnrdd and mean- 
ing cannot easily be denied, or misunderstood, is infinitely more 
fair and honorable, than to circulate the same by secret or verbal 
reports, subject to boundless additions, alterations and equivoca- 
tions. What is said openly and definitely of a perscm, may be met 
and contradicted or refuted, if false ; but who can reach the bane 
of secret ^sehood, which often preys upon its intended victim like 
a cancer nigh the heart, out of sight and the reach of remedies. — 
It robs you in the dark, and then sets the premises on fire to con- 
ceal the escape of the cowardly and infamous assassin.* 

Fools and knaves dread the general freedom of speech, because 
it has a tendency to expose their weakness and depravity. 

* When Job's envious neighbours defamed him, during his awful re- 
verse of fortune, he exclaimed, <* O, that mine enemy had written a 
book**— ardently and honorably wishing, thereby, that they had written 
their charges against him, instead of verbally giving vent to the same — 
that he might have fiirly met and confuted them. This is the only plain 
and reasonable construction the matter admits of; and yet, some, from 
a dread of such a custom — a fear of having their own unjust or infa- 
mous conduct or policy brought to light, through the definite, loud speak- 
ing and durable language of the press, endeavour, hypocritically, to 
stigmatize such a custom— as if it really was a reproach of ignorance 
and foUy, for aparMin to write or print openly, manfully and fairly, what 
they think proper to promulgate or make public against others* 

Note : — ^The article we now call book, was not known when the histo- 
lyof Job was written. A bit of hark or skin written upon and rolled 
up, was called a book. So that any considerable and distinct piece of 
writing, might tiien have. been termed '< a book.^' ' 



16 DISINTEBESTED ACTIONS. 

f Speak the truth out, boldly, and fewr not, and eternal infamy 
be on those who would abridge the common freedom. \ 

There is always a fair presumption, of those who wish to en- 
tangle, intimidate, cramp or destroy the general freedom of 
speech, or of the press, that their policy and conduct will not bear 
the light of truth and public inspection. 



Disinterested Actions. 

We certainly mistake mankind, and thereby often subject our- 
selves to the various hypocritical arts and designs of intriguing 
politicians, and other unprincipled persons, when we give credit 
to their various disinterested, pretensions. • 

Sel/'lave, is obviously the ruling passion of man ; and, because 
we do not always comprehend the motives that influence or con- 
trol human actions, is no evidence that mankind act mthout mo- 
tives. For my part, I frankly confess I feel a contrding impulse 
that rules me throughout all my voluntary transactions. This 
moment while I write, I feel a desire to do good, and defeat evil— 
that I may participate in the former, and avoid the latter. 

The better the deed, the greater the motive in performing of it^ 
with a sensible and good man. 

The vigilant and upright judge, has the honor and emolument of 
his office, constantly in view. 

Even the Holy Scriptures, promise a reward of fourfold, for 
whatever is given in charity to the poor. 

I>25-interest, really has no other practical meaning, than to say, 
no interest ; and, if it be proper in any sense of the word, to say 
that a man acts disinterestedly, it must be in cases where he is in- 
different—don't care a cent, or has no direct interest. But, di- 
rectly, or indirectly, a man must have some interested motives, in 
order to act as an intelligent and rational, or consistent being. 

It is, indeed, both dangerous and absurd, to suppose that men 
are disinterested, in the voluntary transactions of life. 

Every rational being, certainly conceits he shall derive a benefit, 
or satisfaction, directly or indirectly, by every considerable act 
which he intentionally performs ; and when we seek our own hap- 
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piness, in a manner consistent with the general good of society, 
in amoral and political point of view, we clearly perform all that 
is required of us, either as christiaiis, or good citizens. It is ^elf 

CONSISTENT WITJH THE WHOLE. 

Hence, women and children, sensible of their own weak and 
defenceless condition, are generally the first to appeal to the laws 
of humanity. It has also been the policy of weak or defenceless 
states, to encourage humane -treatment to prisoners of war, and 
others in the power of hostile nations or commanders. 

Humanity is nevertheless a noble impulse, and the more honora- 
ble to those, who have it in their power to be tyrants mth impuni' 
(y, as it manifests their rule of virtue and reason. 

We should therefore learn to calculate, and to understand the 
probable motives that influence or control the particular professions, 
and actions of our fellow beings. 



Monopolies. 

Monopolies, like tigers, in their infancy, seem innocent or 
harmless ; but when full grown, like tyrants, they little regard the 
cries of jui^ice and humanity. 

Some men unite their powers aiid efforts, to promote the public 
good, and to support their natural and just rights ; and some there 
are, who combine their talents to set the rights of others at defi' 
once. 

Tyranny, by whomsoever exercised, and under whatever name 
it may exist, consists, simply in compelling others to do that wh^ 
justice and reason forbids, 

A tyrannical government, is only a combination of monopolies, 
commanding the necessaries of life, and abridging the freedom of 
speech, and actions, necessary to the pursuit of human happiness. 

I think I see the hand of crafty under a variety of plausible, 
and even chaHtahle forms and pretensions, already busily fabrica- 
ting these fatal engines of tyranny, in this celebrated land of lib- 
erty. 

3 
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Party. 

Party, like bile, agitates all its subjects from one extreme to 
the other, and neutralizes the product ; or, as the extremes of 
weather renovates and tests the soundness of the human constitu- 
tion, so does the variety of views and opinions entertained in soci- 
ety, tend to enlighten mankind, and to expose the truth of men 
and measures : and, although they are all disagreeable in extremes, 
yet they are, on the whole, necessary and important. 

Under free government, human passions are vented in frequent, 
and light^as^5 and breezes, without effecting any material injury 
to the great body of society ; but where the iron hand of despoV 
ism stifles the voice of truth and the cries of suffering humanity, 
(as in the calm of despotism,) pain engenders secret indignation, 
until it bursts forth, like the fiery lava from Mount Etna and Vesu- 
vius, overrunning countries and kingdoms, by turns. 
/Were there no difference in the views and opinions entertained 
in society, there would be no discussion — and soon no liberty. — 
Discussion is the very pruning'hook of liberty, that plucks up the 
weeds of aristocracy, and lops off the useless and unhealthy shoots 
and branches.? 

Who indeed would dare, or even what individual could effectu- 
ally expose the wrong actions and unprincipled designs of men in 
power, without the aid and support of a considerable and active 
party. 

It is not more wonderful that mankind should differ in opinions, 
than in looks; and especially when they get their information from 
indifferent and partial sources, as they too generally do. 

Nine-tenths of mankind, at least, have the same general object 
in view ; and the only reason why they do not unite more cordially 
in pursuit, is, they are deceived. Those who wish to monopolize 
the fruits of others labor, unite in schemes and efforts to blind, 
confuse, mislead, and if possible to hustle the common people out 
of their rights and liberties. 

The chief object- of party strife, should be, excellence in 
PATRIOTIC DEEDS— efforts to cxcel each other in good principles 
and practices — ^the efficient promotion of human improvement^ 
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the perfection of human happiness : not persecution, deception, 
or relaxing the laws to injustice, to gratify envy, avarice, or re- 
venge, or to gain a momentary and party triumph. The former 
would exalt mankind, by exciting and cultivating the noblest im- 
pulse and faculties of human nature ; while the latter gives ex- 
citement and scope to the vilest passions, and tends to degrade 
man, even below the brutes. 

The main object of contention among mankind, may be gen- 
erally summed up in two words-r-rt^^^ and wrong. The common 
people say, *^ give us our natural and just rights, and we are satis- 
fied ;*' but men of unprincipled and despotic minds, cry, " give us 
POWER, and we will soon^x every thing to our minds /" 

Extreme party spirit, evinces a depraved, contracted, or heedless 
understanding. 

To proscribe or persecute a man for an honest difference of 
opinion, is despotism, in the extreme, and ought to be abhorred by 
every friend of mankind. 

That germ of liberty, which has been engrafted and preserved 
in the British government, by the exertions of a fi5)irited and truly 
wonderful people, has, to a degree, maintained the freedom of the 
press, and trial by jury, and otherwise contributed, greatly, to the 
geheral prosperity and glory of that nation.* It was, indeed, this 



* These two essential agents of justice and human liberty — the liber- 
ty of the press, and trial by jury, have been so tortured and hampered 
by their designing foes, as only to hare partially performed their several 
duties. 

As to the freedom of election in Britain, I consider it little more than 
a mere farce, since it is only partial, in its professed indulgence ; a4l^ 
Qttprotected against the bribery and corruption of a wealthy and over- 
bearing monarchy and aristocracy combined. 

They have indeed made laws, professedly for the protection of elec- 
tions against bribery and corruption ; but the glaring manner in which 
these laws are evaded and set at defiance, shows plainly the hostility of 
their chief national rulers, to this branch of republican freedom. That 
is, the monarch and his aristocratic liege, have relinquiahed, (by com- 
puUton^) a degree of usurped authority over the people, and professedly 
made laws for protecting them in the full exercise and enjoyment of the 
same, and then, indirectly licensed and employed agents and other 
means to prevent them from getting actual possession ! 
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good impulse that drove our hre§iUherB firom the bigotry, persecu- 
tion and of^ression of those who ruled the old world, to seek an 
a^lum for oppressed humanity in this new world, and finally to 
lay the foundation for this Christian and republican commui^ity, 
out of the immediate reach of despotic governments. 

There is often a wide difference between the people and the 
government of a country. While the British government were 
using their despotic and utmost power to crush the noble spirit of 
virtue, justice and human liberty, that was growmg in this coun- 
try, and were actually exciting and employing savages and foreign 
mercenaries to butcher our inhabitants and lay waste the country, 
the people of the mother country were mainly, it is believed, in 
fellow fedings with us. 



But this is not all the glaring hostility manifested by the British sove- 
reign and his privileged participators, ag^nst the people. The house of 
lords, who are the creatures, tools and participators, of the sovereign 
power, receive an annual pension, from '* the crown" while the people's 
representatives, (part of the members of the house of commons, the only 
braijich in which they have amy choice,) are neither allowed pay nor sup' 
port^ from government, for their official services : that is, the sovereign 
and hU privileged creatures^ are extravagantly pensioned, but the peo- 
ple's agents^ are neither allowed pay nor support ! Besides, there is no 
justice or equality^ in the qualifications of electors, nor in their appor- 
tionment or representation, in the different districts or sections of coun- 
try. By which the sovereign and his liege, seem to say to the people, 
" Ho>ng ye-^joxx clamorous, rebellious and vulgar dogps ! if we must 
give you a degree of republican freedom, in a lower house of legfislation, 
you shall be subject to as much inequality, unfairness and corruption, 

»ps8ible, in the location and choice of your representatives, in order 
efeat your choice, in the first place, and then to buy over those you 
make choice of, for our -use and convenience." 

It is said that a man may spend a fortune to get into the house of com- 
mons, and notwithstanding he is neither allowed pay nor support^ for his 
services, come out with more money than he expended in getting elect- 
ed. This is probably effected by the selling «of his vote to the ministry, 
or others, and by various other corrupt exercises of his power, secret 
intelligence, influence and situation. 
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Charity^ 

The term charity^ seems often misunderstood, or its practical 
sense perverted or misapplied : for instance, if A. has the " char- 
ity to believe," (as the term is usually applied,) that his neighbour 
B. is innocent of a particular charge, of which B. is in fact guilty, 
it is no evidence of A.'s virtue, but rather of his ignorance ofB*s 
offence ; for virtue is an active intelligence. 

Acts, as well as professions of apparent charity, are often dicta- 
ted by the most wicked policy — ^namely, to seduce the innocent and 
unsuspecting, or to screen the guilty from suspicion, detection or 
punishment. 

Truly then, charity covereth (not cancels) a multitude of 
uns. But how does it cover them, from detection or punishtnent, 
the same as a doak often conceals the truth from our view ? or as 
artifice or power, screens the offender from justice ? How then, 
sh^ we judge of apparent charity, without knowing the motive 
that dictates or controls the action 1 

Unprincipled men are perpetually striving, by a variety of little 
arts and affectations, to extend human confidence in external ap' 
j^arances^ in order to divert our attention and inspection from 
their motives — ^the real source of human actions ; and ultimately 
to favor the accomplishment of their crooked designs and purpo- 
ses. 

There certainly can be no harm in looking well to the policy, or 
chief motives ihBi dictate and control human actions. 

Thousands and millions of virtuous and worthy people have 
been ruined or injured, by putting too much confidence in the ^||p- 
pocritical actions and pretensions of others. 

An honest man, is not only willing, but often anxious to have 
his conduct examined into, and his transactions and motives truly 
understood ; but a rogue is alarmed at the mere suggestion of in- 
spection and accountability. 

A lost pocket book was once proclaimed in a company of re^ 
flpectable looking men, and a general search proposed, when one 
of the company objected, and blusteringly said, among other 
things, that it was not only an insult, to propose searching such a 
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iespectable company of gentlemen, as a set of pickpockets, but it 
would be an outrage upon common justice and decency to attempt 
to enforce it, and surely none but a slave or fool would submit to 
the humiliating and degrading transaction. A discerning individ- 
ual of the company, replied, most probably, thou art the very man, 
or an accomplice in villainy, or one of the same chartzcter. He 
further said, he could see no impropriety in a general search. It 
was due to the occasion. The innocent could suffer no harm from 
inspection — but the guilty might be detected ! For his part, he 
desired the search, that the truth might be known, and erroneous 
conjectures avoided. The man who professed so much apparent 
charity for the respectable company, did not quite cover his own 
sins, for the search was made and the pocket book found in his 
bosom. 
It is saud that lord Bacon asserted, that base natures suspected, 
, would generally prove themselves so. But was it not this same 
lord Bacon, who, probably from not being sufficiently suspected, 
or known and guarded against, indulged his corrupt or unprinci- 
pled disposition, (in his judicial transactions,) and finally proved 
himself, 

«< the meanest of mankind.'' 

At the time the Roman liberties were most fatally declining, 
one half the people were considered paupers, or in a greater or 
less degree, subsisted upon what was called the charities of the 
church. Whether this was the result of accident, or design, it 
nevertheless contributed, in a powerful degree, to the downfall of 
tlvjfir general freedom. 

While Julius Cesar was plotting the final overthrow of Roman 
liberties, as a cloak for his designs, and to aid in the operation, he 
supported about twenty thousand of the poor ! 

The system of begging, and of cultivating a humble depend- 
ence on the rich, and those invested with authority, or the man- 
agement and distribution of the charity funds, as some call them, 
or the various sums raised by public taxes and private contribution 
for the support or temporary relief of the poor and needy, in Eng- 
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land^ has a direct and extensive influence and agency in keeping 
their poorer classes of people in a cringing submissive posture. 

In Scotland, it is said, they cultivate among the common peo- 
ple, a habit and system of self-dependence. 

Begging, generally has a powerfiil tendency to destroy that 
manly and noble sense of liberty and self-dependence, which dis- 
tinguishes a/ree many or the g^oiuine republican. 

The knaves and tyrants of the world, in their efforts to pervert 
the meaning of words, and the application of principles, to their 
crooked designs and purposes, would repreaent charity as xgnor^ 
ant, thoughtless and tmreosona^Zs— -bestowing favors indiscrimi- 
nately^ on impostors, and the worst and most undeserving objects 
in society ; and consequently nursing the vices, follies and mise- 
ries of mankind — instead of the contrary. 

True charity, acts discernedlv, interestingly, and discreetly — 
distinguishing between merit and imposture — bestowing assistance 
and favors on the deserving and ccNrigible, and in such a manner, 
as to produce the best possible general results. 



Novels, 

I Novel writers, for the most part, choose imaginary, or extreme 
characters and cases for their subjects — such as are seldom or 
never realized. ^ Consequently, like dreams, or bubbles in the air, 
they are apt to divert our attention from the things that really con- 
cern us. 

Novels are extremely apt to make young people giddy headed^ 

An eagerness for novels or romancing, is a fair indication of 
the ignorance and depravity of the times. 

Those who wish to keep mankind in a state of ignorance, delu- 
sion and slavery, could hardly desire more effectual means to ac- 
complish their purposes with, than are frequently afforded by nov- 
els. 

Novelists too oflen serve as a kind of Jlutterers or decoys to al- 
lure ignorance and folly into the sncwes of vice and slavery. At 
the best, they are apt to draw off the attention of eager and in- 
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quisitive youth, from the acquiskimi of real and important inform* 
ation, to the pursuit of fictions and trifles. 

We certainly have no time to waste ; but novel reading is gen- 
erally much worse than a mere waste of time, f<Nr it too often be* 
wilders the understanding and corrupts the mind. 

In the early stages of human society, before there was touch 
matter for real history, it was not only justifiable, but often highly 
m^iUnrious and important, to give imaginary sketches of human 
life and character ; and even at the present time, where the press 
is not free for the proraulgatida of truth and usefiil information, 
narrations of real and important facts, under feigned names and 
outlines, are quite justifiaUe : but in our day and country — al- 
though the fMresft is not in feet free from the 5fi<ifT5, terrors^ tricks 
and quibbles of interested and designing erctfts ; there are an 
abundance of realities to furnish subjects and matter of imports 
ance for historical and other writers, without having recourse to 
fictions BndfoUy ; and who, in their sober senses, could possibly 
prefer fictions and trifles, to matters of reality and importance. 

A judicious history of facts, or detail of useful sciences and 
improvements, delights our senses and enriches the understanding ; 
but noveb, like dreams, too oflen bewilder our senses, and impose 
on the understanding. 

Novel writers generally study to set off their stories in the most 
extravagant and bewitching style of language and colouring — ^like 
artful seducers, so as to engage the attention of eager and unsus- 
picious youth, to the neglect and ultimate exclusion of subjects of 
' truth and importance. 

After a person has once had their senses bewitched by the en- 
i^nmting style of novel reading, realities and matters of usefulness, 
in their sober and unaffected characters, become too dull and 
tasteless, in their estimation, to engage attention. 

Fancy has not led the figure, and ^cf ion has had no hand in 
the detail or colouring. They seem to say, " why — it is a plain 
matter of feet, and what person of taste, would be entertained 
with such dull stuff!" 

Novel reading, has not only a general tendency to draw off the 
time and attention of inquiring youths from realities and matters of 
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substantial worth and usefulness ; but ultimately exerts and culti- 
vates a talent and disposition for Jiction — ^hypocrisy and deceitfiil- 
liess. 

The minds of novel readers, are more or less occupied with 
visionary ideas, and subjects of fancy, to the exclusion of realities 
and matters of importance. 

I can hardly help regarding every novel as a /te ; and oflen 
wonder how people of sense, can indulge themselves, or their 
children, (whose tender minds deserve a friendly care,) in such 
silly and mischievous pursuits. 

' Give me none of your novel readers, says a wise young man, in 
pursuit of a bosom friend and partner for life, for her mind will be 
occupied with fictions and follies, to the exclusion of realities and 
matters of usefulness. Neither as a man of information and bu- 
siness, has novel reading a better tendency. 

Every virtuous and enlightened man and woman, will generally 
study to avoid novel readers, for their minds are apt to be too much 
like a toy'shop — full of artificial monsters, images and play*things^ 
for the wonder and amusement of silly minds ; or something like 
a juggler's performance— any thing but what is real and useful. 

Artificial shapes, coloring or complexions ; — imaginary brains 
or ideas, and matters of information ^ fictitious fortunes, ac- 
quirements and responsibility ; affected smiles^ friendship and 
animation ; a feigned sense of virtue, justice, humanity and hon- 
or : in short, nothing is more generaUy real with thorough bred 
novel readers, than their extreme vanity and deceitfulness. 

People educated to consider an useful application of their time 
and talents, as degrading, will suffer almost any thing, rather thaB 
do good in society. 

Finally : — ^the study of novels, or pursuit of useless information 
and diversion, steals time, fills the mind with worthless, visionary 
or vicious ideas, or leaves it an awful blank. 

8eek usefulness, and the pursuit toiU soon become pleasing, and 
the resuU bmeficiaX, 
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Public Schools. 



Public schools^ affording every one the means Of a judicious 
COMMON education y are by far th^ most ifnportant establishments 
that regard the freedom, happiness and prosperity of a nation. 
They have a greater tendency to promote equality among men, 
than any thing else, perhaps in the power of government ; and that, 
too, by giving every one an even stdrt, on the great journey of life; 
and which is, by the way, no more than jfmr play. 

Society is indeed, bound to furnish every one with the means of 
common information. Teach every citizen his duty, and qualify 
him to perform it, and then justice and good policy would require 
the punishment of those, who wilfully neglect to perform their 
l[>arts as good citizens ; but to those whp have been basely kept in 
ignorance against their own will or understanding, justice should 
be merciful. 

To aUow any one an extra education at the public expense, is 
not only unjust, but impolitic— it is unjust, in as much as it isjpar- 
tial ; and it is highly impolitic, especially in a republic, to give 
any one the advamtage of his fellow-men. But on the contrary, 
every just and reasonable means should be employed to promote 
equality among men, as much as possible, well knowing that there 
will be unequality enough, in spite of every reasonable exertion to 
the contrary. 

It would be far more proper, to teach the agricultural, mechan- 
ic and others arts of general use, at the puhlic expense, than to 
give the instruction and information usually acquired at colleges. 

Learning, unless applied to purposes of public usefulness, is 
generally an injury, rather than a benefit, to society. 

College learning insures no positive good to society. The stu- 
dent may have devoted his chief time and attention to the study of 
obsolete matter, or to the acquisition of superfluous, or mischiev- 
ous arts or information ; or he may finally prove a blockhead, sot, 
or knave, and either sacrifice the money expended in his education, 
or employ his extra learning in imposing upon the public or indi- 
viduals. And ?L^j0t all, the individual educated or instructed at 
the public expense, will expect a fuU and even liberal compensa- 
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(ipn for whatever servioes he mair render the public : S0 that the 
publit^ genially gain nothing by the most fortunate result. 

If there was need of more men in any particular profession ; or 
a want of extended skill or information, in any art/ profession, or 
branch of business, the demand would probably regulate itself, by 
calling forth the skill or exertions most wanted, especially under 
ti^ managenaent of a judicious and wise governmept. 

People would be much more likely to make a good use of their 
time and talents, when they studied at their own expense, than if 
tb^y wi^e axupij^Tt^d by the public. 

In^atitud^ i^ tbe predominate ki^ulseof tbe human character. 
^'(Jive an inch, and they will take ^lr ell." Give anumber of indi- 
viduals ^tracH'diAjijry iadvantages in their education or acquire- 
Qients, iatihe pubUic expense, and Ihen elevate them to stations of 
pii^wer and profit, ajad they wiU be the more likely to unploy schemes 
of treachery and human oj^ession, than if they had shared the 
jQfHnwon lot among their fellow men. 

What, iu fact, «re most of die college learnt men, now doing 
Henr tibe actiual ^ood of mankind ? How great aprqiortion of thent 
aise employing their extra learning, &vour|Lble stations and oj^portun 
nities, in promoting the general cause of truth, justice, virtue and 
human liberty ? or the actual independence, and prosperity and 
happiness of the people of this republic ? 

Many of our college learned men, certainly ^pear as intently 
nursing the germs of human ignorance, depravity, poverty and 
^tependenoe, as tlio' th^ constituted the ^incipal sources of their 
f»esent gains, «md the substance <yf th^ future dependence. 

Itisiui impovtant lact, and which ought to be duly regarded, 
i^at mpst<€ the ^eat moral and political changes that have taken 
fdacofforthe actual benefit of mai^ind, have been more the result 
iif necessity, and .of accidental causes, than of the design of men 
iindulged with ^extraordinary advantages of education, and those 
who exttcised the chief powers of^umsm government. And for 
4he plainest reason in 4he world^-^it is not considemdfor their in- 
terest. Men in possession eif extraordinary privileges cMr advanta- 
fes.o;Ber thek fellow ibeings, whether by ^the result of accident, or 
^ai|pEi, jcertainly will never •understandingly^ make exertions 
ogainst themsehjes^^-ox voluntarily rel^uish their advantages. 
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The imposters and tyrants of the world, are against every 
change or measure that has any considerate tendency to enlight* 
en the people — ^releave tliem from unjust and unnecessary re* 
straint^ and finally to elevij^ and unprove the general character 
and condition of the human family. 

Most of the light and liberty actually gained in &vor of justice , 
and humanity, was obtained against the will and designs of those 
most indulged with education and the means of doing good in 
lK>ciety. 

I do not mean to include those self-taught genius's, who have 
sometimes grown up without public nursing — ^uncramped by the 
arbitrary rules of education — ^uneorrupted by the hypocritical 
arts and examples of the learned crafts — unintimidated by the ter- 
rors of arbitrary rulers — for such characters generally grow up un- 
observed, because where system controls reason, instead of reason 
regulating system, special care is taken to watch and keep down 
free thinking ; but secretly and silently maturing the human un- 
derstanding, until the manly vigor of inlightened and expanded 
intellect, burst the dark and contracted cage of ignorance and op- 
pression, and giye a degree of wholescnne and rational li^ht and 
liberty to their stifled and oppressed brethren of the human family. 



Philosophical Debating Societies. 

Philosophical debating societies, iH'operly arranged and con- 
ducted, are very important, especially in a free country. They 
are schools of reason, where the human mind is cultivated and ex- 
panded, and men taught to arrange their ideas, and to speak in 
public without diffidence or hesitation ; and, above all, where mea 
are learned to govern their passions — ^without which no man can 
reason* One may passionate or opinionaU ; but without cool and 
deliberate reflection, men sel^^ln compai^hings correctly ; and 
reasoning ispsimply a compariHon of proved, self-evident or ac- 
knowledged /oc^s. 



An early habit of debating, with regtdarity and decorum, ena- 
bles men to exinress themselves with coriectness IlKd ability, in 
their own private conversation. 
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It will very readily be foreseen, that those who make Kprofes^ 
$ion of public speaking, will be interested against the establish* 
ment and usefulness of such societies ; but an object of such im- 
mense importance to the rising generation, cannot, it is presumed, 
be defeated, by a comparative few. What a scene for contempla- 
tion^ would it afford the patriot, philanthropist and philosopher, to 
«ee such societies formed in , every considerable town or village in 
the union, and regularly attended, at convenient and stated peri- 
ods, by the respectable young men of the vicinity, and subjects of 
interest and utility discussed, with becoming manliness, order and 
decorum ! 

These S€hools of reason, would be cultivating and testing, as it 
were, the talents of the whole youth of the nation, and qualifying 
them for various emin^t and useful stations in life. 

The attendance on such meetings, would soon take the place of 
idle, expensive and vitiating amusements ; and not only enable 
the common people to speak in public with confidence and ability, 
on their own private concerns, as occasion might require, but ul- 
timately raise up mare Franklins, and republican worthies. We 
should then see, after a while, respectable farmers and mechanics, 
qualified for every station in the union ; and be enabled to choose 
our public officers, firom among the people, and not from among the 
lawyers, as we now do, fbr the most part. 

- In learning to debate or reason on extensive subjects, with abil- 
ity, the youth should carry a memorandum book, and enter his 
ideas, when ev^r they occur to him as brilliant or useful on any 
subject. By this habit, the mind is disincumbered of the task of 
retaining the fruits of former labors, and left free to range for new 
matter ; and, by reading over or reviewing our own thoughts, at 
leisure intervals, the mind is enabled to refine and preserve its own 
productions, for useful and eminent occasions. A memorandum 
book thus becomes, as it were, the storehouse of deliberation, to 
which the original possessor may resort for the resources of his 
mind, and thereby often command a victory, without jnuch imme- 
diate labour. 

Studying to write correctly, makes mate practical improvement 
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on the mind, by far, than reading, or even debating without notes 
or previous contemplation and arrangement. 

The art of reasoning, is the labouring of the mind ; and which 
frequently requires long and painful exertions, to produce a merit- 
orious result. 

When men make able £^>eeches, or communications, on exten- 
sive and important subjects, apparently on sudden emergencies, it 
seldom or never happens, without previous study and arrange- , 
ment.* 

Legi^ators, generally commence making memorandums and ar- 
rangements, for debating leading subjects, in which they intend 
to take an active part, as soon as they are elected, or preparing 
for a session. The substance of the general arguments or plead- 
ings in law, are not only ^uniliar to experienced lawyers ; but 
they always make notes and arrangements beforehand, of the 
substance, at least, of matter for arguments on important subjects. 

Mankind are generally stimulated to argument, by a desire to 
gmn information, to conmnce others, or lo dispiay their learning, 
or talents, or to hear themselves prate. 

An early habit of reasoning, philosophically, onusefol subjects, 
and of drawing practical conclusions, gets the mind in a train of 
inquiry and reflection, that is often productive of important bene- 
fits to the world of mankind, as weU as to the individual thins ear- 
ly instructed. The hciman imnd, without being earfy directed in 
this proper course, wandecs, and becomes feeWe and irrescdute, or 
wild and frivolous. 

To trifle or jest, in rqply to seriims -or just argum^it, evinces 
want of decency, and a lack of sei^e, as weH as a defiicienoy in 
argument. 

When men are desperately intent on opposition io the works, or 
arguments of others, and are unable to point out any aetual error 
or deficiency in the same, they too frequency forget the dignity - 



* When legislators have retired a day or two, making preparations for 
a speech, it has some times been hypocritically reported or pretended, 
tbatithey were sick or indtipoMfJ.' Addresses deUvered at ^tables. &c. 
are generally studied and prepared beforehand — notwithstanding the par- 
ties would often pretend they were taken by surprise ! 
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and propriety of their owk oohduct^ by attacking the person of 
the author, instead of his works. I consider it pretty good evi- 
dence that a man's works are sound and good, when those who 
wish tooi^se them, have to k>ok some toJUre else for something to 
satisfy their hostility. 

The members of such societies, i^ould generally commit t^ 
writing, the main substanoey at least, of their intended remarks. 
They should always be permitted to read^ all on any part of what 
they had to offer in debate before the society. 

Any society of young men, associated fiur inteUectual critician 
and improvement, would derive great benefit, by reading their own 
written essays, criticisms, or productions on any useful subject ; 
and also by reading pieces of their selection from newspapeiB, 
books or other publications ; with a general freedom of numbers 
remarking upon the same. 

Reading Sociexibs, established for eucfa purposes, would be im* 
portant, in cultivating the minds of youth, by mmtual criticism and 
instruction : and for young ladies, too, as well as gentlemen. 

Such associations, in order to prove the most beneficial, should 
be composed of members ni^y equal in age, knowledge and 

abilities ; for if any one or more possess considerable advantages 
over the rest, it tends to intimidate, overawe, and finally to discour- 
age and defeat a fair competition, or a judicious emulation amoi^ 
the members. 



Chief cause qf Virtue and Vice. 

VntTr&, is a natural affection and dictate of the human sences; 
and VICE is mainly acquired — ^the e9ect of art, or a delusion of 
our understandings. 

All the principal virtues of the human character, are founded 
m the feelings, dictates and affections of our nature. A true 
sense of humani^, gratitude, good fellowship, and a general sense 
of right and wnmg, are all to be found incorporated in the human 
frame, by the all wise and bountiful Creator. 

Sdaoation may cidtivate and e^tpand diese good and useful 
qualities ef our ntcture ; but it never can add one essential quali- 
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fication, that is not founded in the natural dictates, affections and 
feelings of the human senses. 

Vice, is chiefly acquired— the effect of art, or a misguided ap- 
plication of our good faculties and inclinations. 

The guilty wretch, who obtains a momentary pleasure or grati* 
fication, at the injury of a fellow being, is perpetually striving to 
divert, drown or other ways silence, the natural dictates of his bet* 
ter senses, that rise in judgment against him. 

The robber, and the assassin, increase their natural troubles, 
ttom a misguided pursuit of human happiness. 

The young virgin, who barters her chastity, and ultimate hap=> 
piness, for the false flatteries and paltry decorations of art, is the 
wretched victim of delusion. 

Even the haughty tyrant, who scornfully rejects truth and rea- 
son, and wilfully sacrifices the lives, liberties and happiness of his 
fellow beings, is himself the victim of delusion, and studies to di- 
vert or silence the better dictates of nature, in order to diminish 
Ms torments. 

The maUce and revenge, which agitate their unhappy subjects, 
are perpetually struggling against the better affections and dictates 
of the human senses. 

Revenge, is indeed, a savage impulse ; and whoever indulges 
or harbors its dictates, nurse or entertain a ferocious and relentless 
viper, as it were, in their bosoms, to poison and annoy their own 
happiness. 

There is a natural, intelligent and instructive monitor in the 
human frame, that, if properly cultivated and regarded, generally 
tells us how to act right. Indeed, no rational beings ever perform- 
ed a wrong action, understandingly, but had a monitor within that 
warned them of the transgression. 

''"virtue and happiness, and vice and misery, are inseparably con- 
nected.^^ This demonstrates the justice, wisdom, goodness and 
perfection of Nature ; which is every where rendered consistent 
with the general principles and purposes of eternal justice ; 
and whoever attempts an evasion thereof, ultimately bring trouble 
upon themselves. 

Man was created perfect and upright. Justice and humanity 
are the attlibutes of his nature. But he has been oorrupted and. 
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degraded by false precepts, and hypocritical examples, and above 

all, by BAD GOVERNMENT. 

The simple children of nature, as they were first discovered — 
for instance^ in Hispaniola, by Columbus ; on the Friendly Islands, 
by Capt. Cook ; and, in a degree, the more polished, natives of 
Mexico, when first invaded by their ferocious and greedy foes ; 
were virtuous and humane, until they were corrupted, and pro- 
, voked to acts of retaliation and self-protection, by the hypocrisy, 
treachery and outrages of their pretended civilized intruders. 

.Man was evidently created for industry and usefiilness; and, in 
his natural talents and disposition, he is susceptible of the noblest 
deeds and impressions. 

Industry is indeed made necessary to our subsistence, health, 
improvement and happiness. 

Itis the studied deceptions, and hypocritical examj^les , that cor- 
rupts and degrades mankind, more than every thing else. 
^ There are perhaps ten times as much pains« taken, frofti igno- 
rance ^d design, to promote vice, as virtue, in the moral and po- 
litical world. 

The cause of truth and virtue are so self-evident, demonstrabley^ 
and congenial to the human senses, that, with equal pains to pro- 
mote them by precept and example, error and vice would stand no 
. chance with them. 

Nothing in fact is more truly ridiculous and contemptible, than 
'vice and ignorance, when fairly contrasted with virtue »and wis- 
dom. 

In order to point out human improvement, in the clearest and 
best manner, it is not necessary to go into a detailed explanation 
of the infinite errors, absurdities and corruptions that exist in an 
old and diseased state of society ; but take man in his natural state, 
uneducated, uncorrupted, undeceived, and make the impressions 
that truth and reason require. 

Man, in his simple and untainted character — ^undeceived, and 
uncorrupted, by false precepts and hypocritical examples, is a mo- 
. ral, social, and reasonable being, susceptible of the noblest im- 
pre^ons— capable of the highest degree of moral and intellectual 
improvement. Set his own good before him, in a plain and intel- ' 
ligent manner, and he will generally make choice and pursue 
a right course. 5 
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Pillars of a Republic* 

That class of people, who possess a middling or small property^ 
and are of steady and industrious habits, and who think and actf 
for themselves, are by far the most important members of society, 
especially in a free country ; and should always enjoy the first 
rights and privileges in a republican community. Their industry 
is the source of wealth ; and their virtue, intelligence and firm- 
ness, are both the palladium of civil justice, and the bulwarks of 
public safety. 

The interests and feelings of this clasg of people, whereever 
they exist, ought to be regarded as the actual pulse of the nation. 
They are neither above nor hehw a proper regard for the rights^ 
privileges and feelings of their fellow men. They participate, 
truly, in the general good, and set, feel and understand the things 
that concern a virtuous, enlightened and free people. Their sense, 
is common sense ; and that is the best sense in the world. ' , 

That country which possesses the greatest proportion of this 
class of people, (and I think I could name if,) enjoys the most 
uniform and rational happiness and independence, of any place 
on this globe. 



, Remarks on th^ acquisition of property* 

In all the numerous employments that occupy this busy wcHrld, 
there are but two ways to get money— one is to earn it, by doing 
something necessary or useful in society, and the other is to cheoA 
it out of others. 

A person may have heired a property, from diseased ancestors 
or connections, or obtained it by the free gift of some friend, or 
become possessed of it by accidental cauaes ; in which caseib there 
might have been no merit or demerit, in the possession. 

There then is three general classes in society — the earners or 
producers, the drones, and the despoilers : — ^the producers acquire 
their property and means of subsistence, by the habitual exercise 
of some necessary or usefiil calling, or industry in society ; the 
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drones sabsist upon what they have heired, or obtained by free 
gift or chance, without earning of it, or wronging others ; and 
the desjpoilh'Sy obtain their property and means of support, by 
treacherously or wrongfully dispossessing others of their earnings 
or property. 

A despoihr, therefore, however artful his means of getting pos- 
session of others' property, would be viewed, in real civilized soci- 
ety, something in the light we regard animals that prey upon the 
fruits 0^ human industry : and becau^ human beings generally 
know better, and the brutes do not, is nothing in favour of the for- 
mer. * 

The faithful husbandman makes no scruple to hunt from his pos- 
sessions, by force of arms, the wolves, vultures, and other brutes 
that prey upon the fruits of human industry. He even dreads the 
sight of useless animals, however tame or harmless they may ap- 
pear, for he generally knows that some body's interest has got to 
safier for their support, in the end. 

In testing men's characters, and particularly to see whether they 
are "fit ^x public trust and employment, it is necessary to apply the 
foregoing rule, and to ascertain that they are neither despoilers, in 
any degree, nor drones. 



Indolence inclined to Despotism* 

The human mind, uncultivated, or occupied with useful science 
Bnd employments, either lies dormant and useless, or engages in 
schemes of miidtfef and human oppression. 

In reflecting on the cause of human degradation, oppression 
j> md misery, I can hardly help exclaiming to the people of this 
new and rising nation, 

Beware of Indolence, 

for she hath many numths, and is lapping her tongue, and smacking 
her chops^ for the ** leeks and onions" of despotism! 

Indolence makes men ungrateful^ and despotic— eager to poo* 
seaspower, so as to gait by /orce, that which they refuse to «equirft 
by honest industry. 
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Indolence produces ingratitude — ingratitude leads direct to 
trectchery^ and treachery ends in despotism. 

According to an ancient saying, * 

" An idle man is the Devil's companion." 

Indolence is the natural enemy of industry, and of hui2an 
rights ; and ultimately subsists upon the earnings and property of 
others — ^not its own. 

So when I see a youth igrowing up in indolence, tat l\j|jRiry at 
others' expense, I can hardly help considering him as probably a 
young wolfy vulture^ or other animals destined to prey upon the 
rights of others. Sometimes I almost wish to see a bounty offer- 
ed for the scalps of all animals that prey upon the fruits of human 
industry, whether they go upon four, or two legs. 

Despotism is nothing but overgrown indolence^ * 

Those virtuous and industrious villagers, who contribute so 
much to enlighten, enrich, and adorn the interior of our country^ 
view *an idle person, who has no honest and ostenfiiUa business or 
means of living, something in the manner a discerning and fiadtli-> 
fill shepherd would regard a wolf, lurking in the vicinity of hi» 
sheep fold. * 



Honesty the Best Policy. 

There is nothing more clear, both in an individual, and na- 
tional point of view, than that honesty is, truly, the best policy* 

However individuals may attempt to reason on U^e subject, dis* 
honesty generally terminates in the end, to the disadn^antage of 
those who practice it. 

' The time and money spent, in artifices and efforts to deceive 
and wrongfully deprive others of their rights and property, is a sa- 
crifice, as it regards mankind generally, in the end, in some shape 
or other ; and what is unrighteously taken from hiunan virtue and' 
industry, not only has a direct and powerful tendency to wet^en 
and discourage their useful and important efforts and influence in 
fiN)ciety ; but the amount of property wrongftilly obtained, general*' 
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ly goes to ^rengthen and encourage dishoiiesty — ^to nurae the very 
waives and vuttwres of society. 

DisHONtesTY plays the very devil in society^ Ji^ deceivmg and en- 
tangling the innocent and unwary ^ robbing industry and merit ; 
and destroying the peace, wealth and confidence essential to hu- 
man prosperity and happiness. It Embjects the intercourse and 
transactions of business between mankind in general, to numer- 
ous and otherways unnecessary delays, vexations, burdens and ex- 
pences. It greatly abridges human liberty ; wounds, sickens and 
finally destroys, incalculable numbers of human beings, and fills 
the world with ignorance, oppression, poverty, cruelty and woes. 

If every person would make it a general rule, to do tts they 
wotdd he done by, the chief ignorance, poverty, oppreission and 
cruelty experienced in the world, would soon cease, and earth be- 
come a Kind of moral and political paradise. But as this christian 
rule cannot be fiilly accomplished at once, the nigher we come to 
it the better ; and every preoept and example that have a tendency 
to promote- it in the end, are highlf important. 
An honest man, is truly, the nobiest work of God. 
A dfishonest person is generally watched, shunned and despised, 
by every virtuous and enlightened member of the commcmity. 

The established and well known honor of a statie, nation or in- 
dividual, are often of more real importance to them, in the end, 
than all their other resources. 

Who, that knows the worth of an honest conscience, would ex- 
changeit, for all the glitter, empty show and sounds that human 
cunning could contrive. 

The peace and sweet satisfaction an hcmest man enjoys within 
Ins own conscience — that inteUectuai paradise mthin himself-^ 
which no evil appreh^isions disturb, and especially if he believes 
in the eternal wisdom and justice of the Supreme Being ; the rep- 
utation and confidence he generally enjoys among his good neigh- 
bours and fellow men ; and the great saving ^f time and trouble, 
which he generally derives in the transactions of business, are 
considerations of immense importance. 

Two individuals, in marketing any thing they have to sell \ or 
in pursuit of employment, as master, or journeyman mechanics, 
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•lerkSy labcMrers, servants, dwj. — equal in every other qualificatioii 
and appearance, except that one is known to be honest, and the 
other is known to be dishonest, would succeed very differently. 

Every prudent and wise person, in their dealings, would natu- 
rally give a decided preference in favor of an honest man. 

A person dealing in choice articles, subject to considerable adul- 
teration and deception in their appearance, quality and worth, 
difficult to be inunediately detected and understood, and who was 
known to be honest, and well acquainted with the quality and 
worth of the articles he had to dispose of, would command a very 
great preference with every judicious purchaser. 

Were I to^ set out with a determination of making the most 
money I possibly could by the final result oC trading, and espe- 
cially by dealing in articles or property of an intricate character, 
subject to considerable adulteration or deception, I woul<f make it 
ft- rule to be uniform and inflexibly honest in all my representa- 
tions and dealings. So that people might take my word without 
the least doubt or delay, or send^any distance, and trust their or- 
ders vnth even a child, with.' the utmost certainty of being dealt 
with as fairly and fevorably as if they were present themselves, 
and had used all the criticism and skill at inspection, and making 
a bargam, in their power. Such a course of dealing will ulti- 
mately succeed, if the person' thoroughly understands the charac- 
ter, quality and worth of the aiticles or property he deals in, and 
has the capital and other means necessary to conduct his business 

« 

to advantage. 

When a person has gained the reputation that a long course of 
intelligent and honest dealing entitle them to, more especially in a 
business or situation surrounded by evil temptations, what indeed, 
would induce them, understandingly, to part with their character, 
or to change their feelings. 



Honour. 



Honour, in its simple and genuine character, consists, solely, in 
that which evinces humaa ezc^Uence. 
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A proper sense of honour, is the noblest impulse of the human 
mind. It excites mankind to deeds of virtue, justice/ humanity 
and public usefuldess. It regulates and controls the actions of 
men, beyond the immediate power and influence of servile regula- 
tions and restrictions. ' 

True honour, refines our senses — cultivates, enlarges and exalts 
the human mind and understanding, and produces an excellent 
course of principles and habits of life. 

There is a little kind of craft, or cunning cultivated among 
thieves, professed gamblers, libertines, and other outlaws, or base 
characters, to keep them from depredating upon one anotheb, 
which they call honour. Henc^ the saying of " Honour among 
thieves," 

Leading monarchists and aristocrats, have also a standard or 
rule of action which they call honour, fitted to their peculiar poli- 
cy and situation, by which they consider themselves bound to re- 
gard the rights, privileges and feelings of equah ; but which has 
no great restraint upon their conduct towards those whom they es- 
timate as of inferior rank or condj^on in life. 

It is however ridiculous to call that honour, which is inconsist- 
ent with virtue, justice and humanity. 

True honour, is a refined sense of genuine republicanism — ^it 
regards all men with equal justice and humanity ; and those the 
most honourable, who excel in deeds of virtue, justice, humanity 
and public usefulness. 

It is indeed a base perversion of the meaning of words, to call 
that honour, which is inconsistent with virtue, justice and human 
excellence. 



Justice. 



Justice, is the Aopeof virtue, and the /car of vice. 

The guilty viUain, cries, in bitter vexation, justice — thou au- 
thor of my chief fears and torments, thy fixed and unalterable de- 
crees, anticipates my plots and designs, and thy vigilant and un^ 
coniptible watchmen, defect and punish me wherever I flee or-se- 
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Crete myself— their activity and vliscernment fills me with perpetu- 
al terror and alarm-p-€ven in my sleep, I am tormented with pain- 
ful dreams and apprehensions of detection and punishment. Keep, 
then, out of my way and imagination, htstice, for I dread noth* 
ing worse !** 

But the honest man, exclaims, in the fidness of his soul, " O ! 
JUSTICE — thou vigBant and uncorruptible sentinel of Heaven 1 
thou guardian angel of virtue, innocence atid truth, preside over 
the country where I dwell, I beseech ye— examine and settle all 
our differences and evil doings, and exercise thy fostering infiu- 
ence and encouragement over the rising generation, for in thou are 
my hopes — ^justice is all i desi^.'' • 

What a change will it produce in the situations, feelings and 
prospects of mankind, when the Great Ruler of the Universe 
makes known his decrees of Eternal Justice — unveils the hypo- 
crites and impostors, strips the despoilers of their ill-gotten wealth, 
dkarms the tyrants and (^prefsors of mankind, of their influence 
and controlling power, and brings their authority and pretensions 
into insignificance and contempt — ^and exposes the ^whole to the 
worid in all their baseness and deformity of character, and causes 
virtue and human excellence to be acknowledged and rewarded, 
in all their loveliness and glory ! 

Such a result is perfectly consistent with the attributes and 
character of the Creator, and with the purposes of eternal ufis' 
dom ; and most assuredly will take place, ere long, to the ast(mish- 
ment and bitter grief of the guilty offenders, and to the inexpres- 
sible joy and satisfaction of the virtuous and well deserving. 



fVar. 



War, for the most part, originates in two opposite and distinct 
motives, varying in degree, from tbe most extreme vice to. the 
mostexti^me virtue. 

jpFfSNa^K warfere, bowjever {dauMble the pfelei(t,.iiev^ri^less 
origiMl^Sy |»r; tbe most p«rt^ in the same vioioo^ or d^dved mo- 
tiv«s^^tv&6ery, mw^^f and the liko capkal offionees, coounil^ 
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by individuals in civil society ; idthough those who bear arms as 
common soldiers, are generally ignorant of the nefarious motives 
that too often influence their principal leaders. 

Defensive warfare, is mostly dictated by the noblest impulse of 
the human mind : those who take up arms to repel invasion — to 
defend their natural and just rights — ^who put their bold and manly 
fronts to the storm of war, to ward off impending ruin — who 
jeopardize their own lives, to screen the innocent, and to save the 
lives, liberties and fortunes of the virtuous and unoffending — such 
characters, (and my feelings glow with the choicest sensibility, 
while I define a holy patriot,) are justly entitled to every impulse 
of justice and humanity. Such a character was Washington, 
and the noble souls that fought with him under the American 
standard, for the rights and privileges we now enjoy. 

The sin of omission, is sometimes as great as that of commis- 
sion.. The man who stands by quietly and sees an outrage com- 
mitted on his fellow creatures, while he has power to prevent it, 
without encountering unreasonable hazards, may be generally 
considered as a coward or villain, or both. 

It is ridiculous to suppose that an intelligent being can mean 
weU, when he wilfully neglects to perform that which is obviously 
his duty. " i^^ 

Nature has wisely endowed all creatures with the powers of de- 
fence, in proportion to their worth and consequence, and evidently 
for their use and preservation ; but to man, the reputed lord of the 
creation, has been given Xhefa^mlties of reason, and the sense of 
an immortal soul ; and for which man is evidently accountable, as 
a rational being, for the tise or abuse, of those powers and facul- 
ties. 

Those who authorize offensive warfare, may be generally con- 
sidered as legalizing murder, robbery, and the like capital offences, 
and £requently as offering a bounty for outrages upon humanity. — 
Such are truly monUers in iniquity. 

A state of war, generally gives advantages to the most worthless 
and uaprmc^ed mmi in society, by afibrding them frequent and 
peeidw 'qpfXHTtunities to prey upon the distresses and defenceless 
rights of their fellow beings. 

6 %■ 
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War preys upon the very utfWs of society ; by sacridcihg the 
lives, health and principles of the young or middle aged men— » 
thereby leaving an undue proportion of old men, women, children 
and invalids ; and by corrupting the morals, destroying the pro- 
perty, and heaping new burdens upon society. 

Wars are not much unlike an earthquake or fomodo-^-marking 
their way with death, havock and human misery. 

It is said that wars are sometimes productive of beneficial con* 
sequenees to society. This is undoubtedly true in a few particu* 
lair instances or cases. However, a' nation or people who cannot 
estimate or enjoy the blessings of peace and prosperity, widiouit 
frequently contrasting their situations experimentally ^ with war aikd 
calamity, are certainly ik>t to be envied finr their wisdom Gt virtue. 

Mankind have very artfully deviled many gaudy decoratit^f^ 
alid fantastical allurements, to disguise the true ehamcter of #ar, 
and to draw designing knave^ and heedless fools, into the snAre» 
of unjust and unnecessary wai^are. 

We are in fact, singularly inclined to txtretnes, in most of ot]ur 
habits, measures and pcdicy — ^although it is universally admittisd 
that a metUtm is b^^, inuhnost every possible ease. First, ap)»eal 
to reason, and last, if necessary, to arms^ 

Civil employment^ hold out undertakings sufficiently hassardmis 
and glorious, for noble enterprise. What a hero was JvmvQ, 
who vanquished a legion of tyrants with a gvose-^UI Such 
deeds are above the acquisition of havock itnd d^eath. 

Without taking into consideration the toss of lives/ and otb^ 
human suflferings occasioned by mad or us^ess wars •; v/bat iaih 
portant national impro^ments would the bai« sums expended, 
have accomplished, had they been judiciously api^ied fcnr that pur- 
pose ? The intelligent and reflecting mind wocM be astooii^ed 
at the conjecture, and almost lost in contemplating the vaist alMl 
important objects that might have been accon^ish^ by Ite ap- 
plication. 

A grand arbitration, established foetwesn <^ti^ent nations, 
as a civil tribunal to settle national di^renocm, would <A(viate the 
necessity of war, and verify their Christim ttid ttivilited ttiirtc- 

t^fS. 
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Bnppoee a (Mingreas of <)fA^^#Q from several differ^^t natioo^ 
should m«et and ^taUieb imti(» cm^ definite Ims, for guiding 
and oontfQUiBg4heir ccmdH^I, a^ nations, towards each other 1 

Lei the repuhl^es of l^orth and gQuth America, oosQUien^e this 
earu^t of civU^zation, apd fbna > ^mf^ c^f iMTSK^NATfon^L hJLy[, 
md provide a tribunal for oiMrrying the same into^^flSeot* 



Slavery, 

Slavery, is evidently of savage origin ; and carries with it all 
the barbarous cruelties an4 exactions of autpaged Aumam'ly. It 
eertainfy should i^ever be tolerated in a civilized, or christian 
country ; and, above all, in airepvAUc. It is totally ineons^at 
with every impulse of justice and humanity. The hum^n senses 
revolt at the idea, that one class of fellow-creatures should be for- 
cibly kept in perpetual and ignominious bondage, and their labour 
exacted with cruel stripe^, merely to enable another class to live 
in indolence and luxury. Some awful chastisement, no doubt 
awaits such heedless, and inhuman incpjisi^^cy ; and ere long, 
most aflsuredly, will break ly^tb aoeiuficijifet^ reagpince, pn the 
headfTflf its guilty patrons. E^cperi^n^, altt^mjh ^p?¥, and |i)- 
though sfwnf^wfts raltier high in h^r obaigeiy y§t is si^e, to t^ch 
those who wi}l leam no atktpway^ 

i^alkraoh^&'heafft wis hardener! ag^ia^t the ^'w^ of justice ,ap4 
hoMBliiity, a^dtiie warning yoiee of reasoi)-^hut eterii^l juptici^ 
ovevwhelmed him and bis host in Ite Red Sea 1 

VUpmaii, who is reared up among slaves, and r^ceivgs his prin* 
cipal subsistence from their earnings, is no ntore ^ to irepr§s#nt 
freemen, than an avowed monarchist would be to entrust with the 
administration of a republican foirm of government. 

*A proprietor of idaves, is generally a despot in habit, if not in 
mind and feelings — ^whatever policy may induce him to profess to 
the co^rary^ netwit^flllan#^. Wind i^ .ch^99 > ^^ fl^on,^ ^ve a 
inmre: jiihsifi^^ meftniQg. 

filaivBif •0ffem^at^9 a^iid degrades tl^ hugi^ i^aract^r. T^ 
««Bli)9iii Af q^^Tiecy inriogs ii^di>§try into cont^e^pt, ^ndi^Jey^tea ifx- 
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dolence ; and has, generally, a p<iwerfiil tendency toexcke a spirit 
of despotism in society. Men who have long been in the habit of 
domineering over their fellow creatures, and of treating them as - 
brutes, rather than equals, or rational beings ; get, even their natu- 
ral sympathies and fellow feelings stifled, and frequently become 
downright despots. The love of dominion becomes their ruling 
passion. Their will is law. They are often ridiculously mighty 
in will, while feeble in intellectual and bodily powers. 

Wherever the custom of slavery is indulged, it curtails the 
natural increase, as well as vigour and usefulness, of the free pop- 
ulation. 

(Tell me not, then, that you are a republican, while you meanly 
cavil for the unnecessary extension of slavery, and basdy com- 
promise the honour of your Others, and ,the fiiture glory of the 
repuUic.) 



Distinctions of Birth 

There is, perhaps, no title or distinction under heaven, more 
truly ridiculous, than an hereditary, or that which is derived from 
birth ; — It is a proof of no merit, but rather the lack of merit ; it 
is submitting to chance, that which ought to be decided by reason ; 
it puts men where they have neither power to ascend, or r^nain, of 
themselves, and causes a gug to stifle the voice of truth : It evin- 
ces folly in the giver, and receiver ; it insults merit, and lau^s 
common sense out of countenance ; and goierally has a train of 
the same kind of creatures at its heels, to tramf^eon the rights of 
honest industry and merit. 



Credit 



Credit, in its allurements, and consequiitoes, is like spiritous 
liquors, a good servant, but bad master t<Mf necessarily or jhtu- 
dendy used, credit enables the poor to live, to*gain strength, and 
even to prosper ; but if unnecessarily or imjn^dently indulgedr-^ 
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and which id the case for the nost pirt^ credit, like spiritons 
liquors, iBtoxicates men with vain ideas of their w<Mth and c<mse« 
quence — subjects them to beorerreached by sharpers — ^to loose what 
little property they may have acquired, and often to loose their lib- 
erties, and sometimes their lives. 

A person possessing another's property on credit, like one setout 
with bcnrrowed clothes and equipage, often fancies himself above 
his real situaticm, and ultimately leads him into unwarrantable cal- 
culations. (It is, it must be confessed, a ridiculous trait in the 
character of any one, to wish to a{^ar above their real situation— 
in disguise, or under /ai!se colours, as though they were ctshamed 
of their actual and true circumstances and situation 1 or had some 
trecuiherous designs !) 

By means of credit, the learned and wealthy take advantage of 
the ignorant, the poor and needy — '^grin^* and^make them sub- 
servient to their will and purposes. A learned man can much 
better calculate the difference betwixt paying down, or at some fu- 
ture day ; whojt would be safe to trust, and who not ; and what 
the probable change of times would affect, as to raise, or lower, the 
{urice of the article : so that, in every stage of the game of credit, 
^ learned and wealthy have the advantage, and none but fools 
will play with them, unnecessarily, at such odds. 

Credit occasions numerous lawsuits, and quarrels, and facilitates 
immense and incalculable frauds. 

By means of credit, millions are often hazarded, without the 
knowledge or consent of the reed oumer. 

Through the medium of credit, the indolent are frequently ena- 
bled to riot in luxury eU the expense of industry. 

Credit subjects both the borrower, and lender, to numerous and 
unforeseen sacrifices, unavoidably occasioned by the change of 
times and circumstances. 

Debts contracted beyond one's ordinary means of prompt pay- 
ment, lead people to fictitious apologies, and false promii^s, and 
too often make them confirmed liars and knaves, in the end. 

People secretly embarrassed with debt, are extremely apt to ad- 
venture property, which in strict justice is not their own, in haz- 
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ardoas ^oulations/ and otb^fiiajw to Mg^g$ themmHyM in 4^ 
perate undertokingi, and frei^itfUiUy t«rmii)At» Umis APm^ ip 
swindling and other infi^noiM pra^Hica^. 

In truth, there are but few people who cciQii! out of 9on»derabty 
embarrassed circumstances, with elenn bands, aad UIUH^rrup|^d 
ninds. 

When people feel the press une ^f debts hf»yo9d (beif ordinary 
means of pajrment, they too often throw tbbmmlvm v^ the h^ods 
of knaves and tyrants, who, ft&^ deifvmg th^, make use ai 
them as mstraments for robfaiog and oppre^sii^ others* 

Tyrants and knaves, often . suooeesfiilly batfiiUmf traps and 
snares,, with credH^ to hting thetf piey .within the reach mA bo)d 
of thbitfangB, 

Finallyi-^very one, who loves his liberty, and would ^ truly 
indepei^lent, seldom runs muchr in debt. Free &om d#blt, with 
one dollar afbreliaad, a man is independent, in a d^ree, ami 
worth miliions, he is no more. 

][n fact, no man can be t^i^y W^ ^ ^^ ^^epeifdent, who is al- 
ways indeb^d to others, for f Vei^ ]m opifiion. 



Canpmeree. 

Intercourse, or an exchange of commodities between differ- 
ent nations or sections of country, is (vertainly desirable, when and 
wherever it can be conducted mthout sacrificing a greater good 
than is received in retupi. 

From an aversion to every thing that bears the ^ame of lajbory 
and through the influence of excessive avarice, some have carried 
schemes of trade an4 traffic,. to ^ 4®gree, that perhaps better de- 
serves the name of gamblings or of swindling ^ than of commerce. 

The labor-hatisr, had much rather Ipupge in a ppunting rpoip^ or 
behind a counter, and devise means to seta superficial vjalu^e on 
his goods, ai^d thereby get something for nothing worthy than to 
€arn bis living by the honest " sweat of his brow ;'* and it is much 

* locluding copious purchasers of lottery tick^, to the ultimate loss 
and injury of their creditors ! * 
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eaisier to pr&etiee fraud, in scheiti^s of trade and speculation, than 
in cultivating the earth, or in manfacturing useful articles.* 

Men in commercial pursuits, fi)r the most part, no doubt would 
be willing to import and retail to the people of this new and rising 
nation, aU iht m^es mtd follies of the tM, corrupt and o^^ressed 
mor\d,for the uiual profits. 

The trading crafty would be highly benefitted and d^ighted, no 
doubt, if they could so manage as to have all the produce of the 
arts, the earthy and the ocean, pass through their hands once at 
least, before they came to the consumers. Besides, their arts and 
efforts to involve the knowledge and operations of commerce and 
trade, in unnecessary intl'icacy and obscurity, often manifests a 
policy, as base and hypocritical, as it is injurious to the best inter- 
ests of society. 

Commerce is too often dictated by indolence and cupidity. 

Jews are excessively attached to trading. 

The venders of merchandise address themselves to our vices 
and follies, more often than to our better senses. 

Credit is chiefly instituted for the use of commerce ; and 
through the means of credit, numerous and immense frauds are 
iacilitated.t 

Men's hearts are apt to be with their fortunes ; and when their 
property is afloat, or in some foieiga country ; or when they con- 
sider themselves dependent on the favors of any distant nation or 
power, for their principal means of success, they are seldom true 
to the interest, honor or independence of the country they inhabit. 

Practising merchants and traders, generally have but little per- 

<'It is often very convenient, I know, for traders to shift off the blame 
of deceitfiil made articles, on to the mannfooturers— ^though tbe mer- 
chant or trader himself might have ordered the goods made in a sham or 
deceitful manner, in order to make up the deficiences by his own crafty 
displays, representations and management. 

f To the great benefit and delight of unprincipled lawyers, and sharp- 
en generally ; who, therefore, while acting as legislators, judges, and ex- 
ecutors of the laws, generally study to indulge credit, trade and specu- 
la^n, to the desttuction or injury of the best interests of ^e commu- 
nity. 
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manent interest or property. They are often ^ kind of bird of- 
passage — at home any where they can make money. They can 
" pack up their duds and be off/' readily, when it suits their in- 
terest or convenience. 

Those concerned in commerce and trading, chiefly ccmtrol our 
new fashions of dress, &c. ; and often render them eictremely 
pernicious to the country, for the sake of augmenting their own 
profits and influence. 

How great a proportion of the losses experienced by endorsing* 
and ftdlures, may be fairly imputed to commerce and trading ? 

Finally ; can the United States be involved in war, or troubles 
of any considerable magnitude, aWad or with any foreign pow«* 
er, and ybre^ ccmmierce not be the chief cause ? 



Finespun Arguments. 

m 

Finespun arguments, proceeding either from a foolish vanity 
to hear ones self prate, or from an intention to deceive, by com- 
bining truth and error so nicely together as hardly to be distin- 
guished, have generally an evil tendency in society. Like a little 
wheat mixed with a great deal of chaff, such speeches and wri- 
tings, are hardly worth culling. Besides, such chaff is very liable 
to bewilder and blind people. 

Most people who communicate to the public, might be properly 
advised to think more and say less. Cull, sift, pack, and give the 
public only the flour, without the straw, chaff, or bran. 

" Brevity is the soul of wit." 

A certain person, in writing to his friend, remarked that, if he 
had more time he should have written less. This appeared some- 
what paradoxical, until the writer explained, when he said that, if 

* When 006 man endorses for another, without receiviag any secarity, 
favor or compensation of equal value in return, he insures, ^nd loithout a 
premium. It is worth a premium to insure, even against the smallest 
hazards. A man's house, or life, may be less hazardous to insure, than 
the prompt payment of his debts. 
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he had time to have selected the most appropriate wcnrds tokd sen- 
tencesy and to have arrai^ed his^ideas, he could have expressed 
much more in fewer words. 

The most famous Grecian and Roman characters, were cele- 
brated for their short, clear and comjMrehensive mode of expression, 
and so indeed are the good and great men of every age and coun- 
try. They wish to be understood — ^not to deceive, consequently 
they study to express themselves in plain, simple language, suited 
to the learning, capacities and understandings' of the common 
people. They do not strive to see who can ms&e the longest speech 
about nothing, like some of our mndmills of the present day : nor 
study to obscure the meaning of any part of their communications 
to the public, in ybmj^ or dead languages, that not more than one 
person in five hundred generally understands. 

Franklin would say more to the purpose, in five minutes, 
than many ot our long-winded speech makers do in as many 
hours. 



Public Celebrations. 

Celebrations of a general or national' character, such as the 
4th of July— the&tWA-c2ay of our nation, serve to remind us of the 
origin and worth of our liberty and independence— to cultivate a 
national sensibility, and to expand the flame of patriotism. On 
sach occasions, if any among us are in pam, it fully manifests 
their hostility to the nation, and generally compels them to bite 
their tongues or cover their heads. 

Party celebrations, where there is not a general occasion for 
joy, tend to excite the envy and malice of opponents ; and gener- 
aUy terminates to the disadvantage of the party celebrating. — 
They seem to compel modest believers, to take a rank hold, or 
none at all— to hiss, or be hissed. 
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Costlp Local Monuments, 

I 

Before mankind were much civilized, a heap of earth or stone 
was raised as a monument, or token of respect for some person or 
character, or to commemorate a signal, or meritorious act or event. 
As the arts progressed, figures and characters were inscribed on 
those monuments, more expressive of their meaning and intent. 
Since the art of printing has been perfected, history/ furnishes a 
much more correct, extensive, and durable account of human 
character, and of the singular and interesting events of time, and 
renders those local and barren monuments, of little or no use. 

Institutions of a useful or benevolent character, he^x fruitful 
evidence of human worth and excellence ; but costly and useless 
heaps of earth or stone, impoverish and deceive mankind, then 
moulder into oblivion, or serve to excite the tyrant's rage, or to in- 
crease the booty of conquest and plunder. 

Finally, had the same time and money, which has been expend- 
ed in raising, or constructing costly local monuments, in commem- 
oration of human character, or of the singular and interesting 
events of time, been judiciously applied to the founding or aid of 
benevolent and useful institutions, — real public improvement, we 
should have a much more valuable evidence of the wisdom and 
goodness of our ancestors, than we now have. 



Duelling, or the Club Law. 

It is evidently a base and foolhardy act, for a man voluntarily to 
jeopardize his own life in a duel, since there is no reasoning in the 
case, nor evidence of innocence, or of guilt, manifested by the re- 
sult. 

" You are a coward, and dare not hazard the public opinion" 
said one man to another, who had just accepted a challenge to 
fight a duel. 

Most duels originate from offences, too trifling to be taxed with 
a penalty y by man in his cool and deliberative capacity, or 
senses. 
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I should rather consider it as infamous, than hc»ior&ble, for a 
man to prostrate the laws of civil society, which he had sworn to 
support, as a freeman, or magistrate ; to violate {he bonds of mar- 
riage, which he had called Heaven and Earth to witness, in the 
comfort and support of a partner, and her tender offspring, by vol' 
utttarily taking a part in a duel. 

Should this mode of deciding controversies between individu- 
als of the same country, become general, it would do away the 
distinction between the injured, and aggressor, by putting both on 
a par ; render the reining faculties of man in a manner useless, 
and be productive of such consequences, as to make even the hrutt$ 
mourn, for the ferocity and despotism of uncivilized man. 

As an apology for duelling, it has been pretended, by some, that 
the custom has a tendency to prevent base persons from slander- 
ing reputable characters ; but my own experience and observation 
enables me to conclude that the reverse is generally the case, and 
that the bullying, barbarous and despotic influence of duelling, of- 
ten deters honest and worthy men from exposing, and ultimate- 
ly defeating profligates, knaves and impostors. 

The club law, however refined in its mode, implements and op- 
erations, is nevertheless as brutal or savage in its origin and true 
character, as it is despotic and unreasonable in its influence and 
effects; and whether it is enforced by side or fire arms — ^with 
spears, swords, guns, pistols, arrows, tomahawks, daggers, canes, 
whips, clubs, stones, brickbats, fists, claws, feet, teeth, xx nails — 
with implements furnished by nature, or art, it still manifests its 
unreasonable, ferocious and brutal character. 

The terrors of the^ club law, are chiefly directed against the cause 
of justice and humanity. The biggest rascal, or brute, is generally 
the hero of the club law. 

The club law, seems to exercise a kind of usurped despotism 
in society, setting at defiance the civil law, justice, reason, and 
common sense. 

The prevalence of duelling, is, indeed, a glaring outrage upon 
Uie character of a civilized people. 

It is wonderful what public magistrates do with their oaths to 
enforce the laws, while they connive at the progress of this barbif- 
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r(ma aad destractive eastom ; and it is perhaps as singular, that 
such servants should be continued in pubhc employ. 

It is c<mtended, as an apology for duelling, that there are many 
serious insults, and other injuries eiqperienced by individuals, for 
which the laws of the land affi>rd no adequate and practicable rem- 
edy. This is a lamentable fact ; but duelling, or the club law, af- 
fords no certain remedy, for the aggressor stands an equal chance 
to come off victor, in this savage and unreasonablei contest. Be- 
sides, what satis&ction could it afford a man of truly honoral^e 
feelings, to have killed a fellow being, or made him a crij^le for 
life, in a moment or gust of passion, for perhaps some trifling or 
imaginary offence t 

If the object of duelling be not murder, and the duellist only de- 
sires a reasonable satisfaction for an insult or injury committed on 
his person or character, fer which the laws of the land do not afford 
an adequate and practicable remedy ; then let there be a BOARn 
OF HONOR, either temporally provided for the occasion, or perma- 
nently established for the trial of such cases. The parties, wit- 
nesses and judges, should all be bound by the ties of christianized 
or civilized honour, (to do as they would be done by,) in such car 
ses ; and after examining into the merits of the case, the board 
should decide upon the true nature and magnitude of the offence, 
and the satisfaction to be rendered. If a party refused compli- 
ance with this mode of decision, it would generally put them so 
manifestly in the wrong, as to supersede the necessity of any fur- 
ther ex{^anation. 

At best, duelling is an act of desperation ; and generally re- 
sorted to under a gust of passion, and without any reasonable, jus- 
tifiable or sufficient cause — and particularly when the parties are 
under the pledges, and within the range of civilized society. 



Civilization. 

Civilization, mainly consists in a due regard to mored and |N)- 
Utical justice, in our established laws, usages, intercourse and 



\ 
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I habits of life. It has but Uttle to do with the fashions of dress, 

dwellings, eqaipage, ceremonies, or matters of mere external show. 
That is, a nation or peq)le may have splendid mansions, dii^lajing 
heaps of polished marble, adorned with curious sculptures and 
paintings ; they may dress and decorate their bodies gaily, ride in 
pompous vehicles, and banquet upon wine and high seasoned dain- 
ties ; they may marshal the multitude into tedious and showy {hto- 
cessions, accompanied with sweet sounding instruments of music, 
mount high rostrums and make fine speeches ; they may even 

, erect the most costly and splendid temples, dec(»rated with gold and 

other precious objects, and offer up suj^ications and sacrifices to 
the idol of their worship. All this they may do, and even much 
more, and not be etvilized, in a strict sense of the term. 

Human improvement, or whatever contributes substantially to 
the support, peace, health, security, prosperity and hairiness of 
mankind in general, jN'omotes civilization. 

Intellectual, moral and pditical improvements, are the highest 
and best firuits of civilization. 

The ancient Greeks, and Romans, either taken collectively, 
eoidd not be considered as a civilized people. They might per- 
haps more ]»roperly be regarded as powerfiil and accomplished 

I lobbers, who enriched and aggrandized themselves upon the spoils 

of others. War was their chief trade, and conquest and plunder 
their f»oudest harvest. The weak were robbed or dispossessed of 
their earnings and property, by force, and their persons slaughter- 
ed, (NT consigned to slavery, for the support and gratification of the 
strong. Virtue and usefulness were outlawed and degraded, and 
indolence, treachery and barbarky honored and rewarded. The 
showy and useless arts were cultivated to excess, to decorate and 

j pamper vice and indolence, while most of the substantial and use- 

I fill arts and comforts of life, were despised and neglected. Vir- 

tue and human excellence was hunted down with a savage feroci- 
ty, and the best men obliged to flee their country, or be butchered. 
The Christian system, which is the basis of real civilization, 
has taught mankind the wickedness and absurdity of such a 
course of policy and conduct ; and that it is by a mtdual ex- 
change of good services, that the general pro^rity and-happiness 
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of the human fkmilj, is promoted — by doing unto others as we 
would that men should do unfto us. 

Man perfectly civilized, is the subject of truth, justice, and rea- 
«on. 

We now begin to realize some of the good fruits o£ civilization ; 
which teaches us, among other things, that every human being has 
certain natural rights— derived from the Creator, with our being ; 
that these rights cannot be forfeited, only by our own voluntaiy 
acts ; and that every man is justly entitled to the fndts of hw 
own industry — subject to an equal and just tax, or proportion of 
the preparations and expenses, necessary to protect his person and 
property, and to maintain the good order and progress of civil so- 
ciety. 

When ambition induced Napoleon Bdnaparte to seize the reins 
of monarchy, he adopted a degree of uncivilized policy, and sought 
to enrich and aggrandize his favourite persons and places, by the 
conquest and plunder of others. He created privileged orders of 
men, and lavished ^boundless honours and favours, upon those 
who were the most serviceable in his schemes of ambition. He 
attached to the fortunes and favours of his person, ^n immense 
military establishment ; a priesthood ; orators, statesmen, diplo- 
matists, dramatists, artists, poets, musicians and panegyrists, 
whose chief business was to open and smooth the way to the ob- 
jects of their master's ambition, and to garnish over his transac- 
tions.* 

The same policy is more or less pursued by all chiefe who get 
their power, or retain it, hy force, or any way in contempt of the 
people. Every village despot, or petty aspirant to power, even in 
our own country, generally studies to render the hopes and fears 

* It is fair to notice, that Bonaparte benefitted the best part of the 
French people, and in a manner reconciled and attached them to his 
grovernment and pei*80n, by practising a degree of genuine civiHzed pol- 
icy ; in promoting useful agricultural and manufacturing improvements^ 
constructing roads and canals, and, above all, by causing all the ancient, 
complex, intricate, obscure and absurd systems of law, to be revised in- 
to, or superseded by. one simple and definite code, suited to the general 
wants, understanding and use of the cdmmon people. 
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•f Us neighbours and fellow men, subservient to his will and pur- 
poseSy by a similar course of uncivilized policy. 

The right of conquest, as maintained by the nations of Eurqpe, 
is a barbarous and highly uncivilized policy. 

I doubt whether there can be such a thing, as a civilized state 
or nation, truly considered, without a ' written, definite and estab- 
lished constitution or form of civil government, emanating in the 
free will and choice of the people, and subordinate to their alterar 
tion and control. 

I consider the declaration of American independence, as the 
first charter of civilized rights ; and I have no doubt but that it 
ultimately wiU be universally regarded, as the most sacred instru- 
ment that ever emanated from men. 

It would be just and rational to conclude, that real dviUzednnr 
tions, would cause a congress of delegates to assemble, at some 
central and convenient place, to legislate, and form, or otherwise 
agree upon a definite and complete code of inter-national 
LAW, for the future government of their national rights, transac- 
tions and concerns ; and that they would provide for a grand arbi- 
tration, or some other judicious mode of enforcing the laws and 
settling national disputes or differences : ^o as finally to do away 
the savage custom of wartoe ; by which men often descend below 
the general character of brutes, in striving to see *' which can do 
the other the most harm !" 



Kingcrajt. 

Kingcraft, mainly consists in a systematic combination of ^- 
norance and corruption, artfully interwove, connected and train- 
ed together, by a variety of hypocritical and crooked ties, policies 
and habits of life, co-operating to maintain the chief sovereignty 
of a state or empire, in a single individual, or family compact, 
against the understanding and free will or choice of the people. 

The dictates and general policy of kingcraft , would represent 
the world as a cheat, and the biggest cheat as the best fellow : 
And^ consequently, in a general sense, whatever frauds or impo- 
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sitions are practised on mankind, are right and pr<4)er, prorided 
they are done lecamedly and sy$tematicaXly^ and are performed un- 
der a legitimate^ or holy pretext, conformably to the genera] policy 
and designs of kingcraft, and so that the vulgar and vnsemc^fied 
cannot participate or derive any benefit from them. 

Hence, schoolcraft^ priestcrctft^ witchcraft, Ictwcraft, Uierary* 
crafty voarcrafty and the whole family of corrupt and hypocritical 
crafts y were either created for the exjMress service and designs of 
KINGCRAFT, or have been drawn in to its aid and support 

ScHooLc&AFT, is chiofly devoted to the service and geiwral de- 
signs of kingcraft, l^ early, and artfully inculcating in the miiKlff 
of youth, false ideas of their own natural and just rights, abilities, 
and best good ; and by imposing on their credulous and tender 
minds, ridiculous prejudices, concerning the rights, and inftdlibil- 
ity of kings, emperc^s, or sovereign princes ; the sacredness of 
their persons, and the love they entertain for their subjects ! Every 
thing, in fine, that has a tendency to form the youthful mind to 
the impositions and general designs of kingcraft. 

Pribstcraft, imposes base and fraudulent arts and designs on 
mankind, under a pious <» holy pretext ; and is generally devoted 
to the services of monarchy, or corrupt men in power. The maa^ 
t^*s of this craft mostly effect their purposes, by complexing and 
obscuring many of the plainest and most important truths of *^ di- 
vinely inspired revelation" — by studiously involving^ the light of 
Heaven in darkness and mystery ; so as to pervert religious faith 
and zeal, to their hypocritical and base purposes ; and finally to 
play the devil with mankind under the name of religion ! 

WiTCHCRAPT, is a pretended supernatural agency of the infernal 
spirit ; and formerly was an active aid of priestcraft ; but has been 
so completely outdone, and finally superseded, by the witcheries 
and devilish works of the more learned and polished crafb, in di^ 
ceiving, corrupting, robbings, tormenting and dbstroying^ manlgind, 
as to have fled to the wilderness for support among the Indians ! 

Lawcraft, studiously involves the rights and interests of man^ 
kind, in uncertainty, by a variety of intricate, comfdlcated, teidioutr, 
obscure, expensive, hypocritical, perplexing, and vexatious Ikw 
systems, rules and proceedings ; tenderingthe common rights and^ 
interests of mankind, ^observient to liie ehief will snd purposes of 
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the learned, and wealthy. Exciting the evil passions, and keep- 
ing fellow-beings by the ears, or at variance with each other's 
rights, interests, and best good, by crooked and uncertain quib- 
bling, shuffling, squirming, twisting and juggling, under some hy- 
pocritical pretence of aiding and supporting their just and neces- 
sary rights, reputations and fortunes, and of endeavouring to re- 
sist, defeat, and prevent in future, arts and designs of an opposite 
character and tendency. 

This craft is generally devoted to the services and crooked de- 
signs of any individual, or body of men, when yreUfeed, The 
masters of lawcraft, in this country, seem intent on their own ele- 
vation to privileged power, or a kind of political, inquisitori- 
al sovEREioNTT. For which reason, the enlightened and best 
friends of justice and humanity, are studiously promoting the es- 
tablishment of a truly civilized and republican code of law ; and 
an equal distribution of offices and power, among men of the dif- 
ferent professions and concerns of the community. 

LiTERART-CRAFT, is displayed in a variety of little arts and ef- 
forts to involve the light of nature and human experience, in tn- 
tricaie and obscure language— often by a hypocritical perversion of 
the proper meaning of words — a kind of ** hocus pocus" or jttg-^ 
gUng of letters \ and by promoting complex, tedious and expen- 
sive systems of education ; useless, frivolous and obscure reading, 
in order to keep the great mass of mankind in ignorance and bon- 
dage — subordinate to the imposition, control and designs of the 
few of their own peculiar education, interest and policy. 

Warcraft, is the child and faithful servant of kingcraft. 

In order to ^Ucquire, and maintain a haughty and c<N'rupt sove- 
reignty and control over mankind, they must be excited and train- 
ed to mutual enmity, depredation and destruction. For which 
purpose, odious distinctions are created and kept alive, between 
people of different complexions, languages, dress, manners, occu- 
pations, customs, habits and ccmditions in life, to sever and destroy 
the ties of mutual sympathy and fellow-feeling, natural to the 
whole human family. 

The ingenuity and energy of mankind must be excited, whet, 
strengthened and kept alive, by every little cunning, artifice and 
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management, for their mutual annoyance and destruction, in or- 
der to harden their feelings, and habituate them to the existence 
and perpetuation of this wolf-hearted, self-annoying, self-destroy- 
ing policy. 

An actual state of warfare, however unnecessary or unjust it 
may have been in its origin or designs, seems to justify the raising 
of large military forces and supplies ; the exaction of heavy tax- 
es and other burdens, and the injunction of additional restraints 
upon our personal freedom and intercourse. 

War also creates an apology for borromng large sums of money, 
upon the faith or credit of the nation, or a pledge of public prop- 
erty ; and seems to justify a profuse expenditure of the public 
funds. 

War has a most peculiar tendency to corrupt and harden the 
feelings, minds and dispositions of mankind, and to fit them for 
schemes of treachery, oppression and cruelty — for mutual annoy- 
ance and destruction. 

Many of the flood gates of vice are hoisted during the existence 
of war. 

Afler a nation or people have been accustomed to the exactions, 
burdens and restrictions of an actual state of war, for a cotisidera- 
ble length of time, and to witness the profuse and extravagant ex- 
penditures of the public property, during the same, under an ap- 
parent necessity, they yield more readily to such measures and 
policy, in times of peace, and in cases of less apparent emergen- 
cy. Habit has trained them to the yoke, and rendered the re- 
strictions familiar, and the burden a common load. 

In order to seem to justify the keeping up of considerable mili- 
tary forces, by land or sea, in times of general peace, some evil 
passions must be excited, provoked, stirred up, let loose. Connived 
at or kept alive. * For which purpose, bands of robbers, petty in- 
surrections, riots, and other indications of insubordination and 
danger, upon land ; and piracy, smuggling, and the like, on the 
waters, are generally resorted to. 

Probably for the same reason, the petty states of Barbary have 
been permitted to carry on their piratical system of warfare, by 
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the maritime powers of Europe ; one of whom alone could have 
silenced them at once^ if they chose. 

How very kind it appeared in the British government, at one 
time, to keep their armed ships cruising in every sea, to protest 
mankind against the pirates, when for one fourth, and perhi^ a 
tenth part of the expenses actually incurred thereby, the whole 
nest of pirates might have been destroyed, or blocked up in their 
own country, or their piratical practices otherways discouraged 
and finally discontinued. ' 

The same policy of government, kept up armed forces in times 
of peace, in the colonies of North America, professedly to keep 
the Indians in check ; when, if they had olily faithfully endeav- 
oured to induce the same to have changed their savage mode of 
life, instead of encouraging them in it, and furnishing them with 
means to carry on their warfare more successfully, it would have 
appeared unnecessary, at least, in a considerable degree. The 
same inhuman and self destructive crafi, has also encouraged and 
protected cannterfeiters, thieves, smugglers, &c., in their territories 
bordering on our country. 

While the principle offeree is operating, reason loses half its 
empire over man. 

' The terrors of a government with a large military force at hand, 
stifles truth and reason. Without such a legion of mercenary 
butchers at hand, the terrors of a despotic chief or master would, 
in a great measure, cease to operate ; and truth and reason would 
resume their natural empire over man. 

The terrors of frequent and sanguinary executions and punish- 
ments, alsq have a tendency to keep the subjects of monarchy in 
aWe. 

Wai- corrupts mankind, and produces inequality in their wealth 
and general" condition, both to the great promotion of king-crafl. 

Wars generally afford unbounded chances for speculation and 
spoil, on the public funds, and almost every kind of merchandize 
and other property. 

War creates numerous and profitable offices, and othet public 
employments ; and greatly increases the number of public pen- 
sioners and paupers; to the ultimate increase of the taxes and 
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. burdens on the honest and useful industry of the community : for 
there is no oth^ class of people who earn or create property^ but' 
hose who practise some necessary or useful labour, professicm or 
occupation in society. 

Every policy and measure of govemmenty that increases ^he ex- 
actions and lestrietions, on the common people, decrectses their 
general wealth and influence in society, and increases the riches 
and power of those in the exercise of authority. 

Ck)rruption and hypocrisy have become fashionable^ in some 
parts of the <^d world, in ccmsequence of the long prevalence — 
fractions and examples of kingcrafi. 

Kingcrafi has been considerably worked into the education, 
manners, /asAt<m5, policy and conduct of the people and govern- 
ment of this country, by its usual agents. Even so, that in some 
instances it would seem, a man had more actual harm to appre- 
hend, from acting the ime Christian, republican, patriot or bene- 
factor of mankind, than from playing the hjrpocrite, the knave, 
the tjrrant, or public despoiler. Some of the old diswder still lin- 
gers with us, and nunre regularly invade us with every importing 
gale. 



Ruling Principles of different Govemmenis. 

In all the different forms or systems of human government, 
there are only Two different and distinct |»nnctjp2e5 generally man- 
ifested — namely ,/orce and reason. 

Although/rotcJ has an active and general agency in the rule of 
monarchy, yet force bears the chief sway. The will of the sove- 
reign is law ; and without any great regard to its justice, or bene- 
fit to his subjects; ' He regulates every thing pretty much accord- 
ing to his own whim or interest— -the same as a man exercises his 
power and authority over his cattle, or slaves ; except that, in some 
countries, a man is liable to legal punishment for inhuman treat- 
ment to his slaves, or cattle : but the monarch has no such check 
upon his power and control over his subjects. 

Reason, with truth tnd justice by her side, bear the chief rule 
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in a genuine republican government ; which is manifested in a 
r^ular system of laws and customs, founded in the free will or 
choice of the people, and designed for their equal protection, ac- 
commodation^ and advantage. 

The title to sovereignty, in monarchies, is usually elakned by 
the right of conquest, or heirship f and no political authority is 
allowed, which does not proceed from the monarch* Every mea»* 
ure, pc^icy, or proposition, howev^ well founded in justice, rear 
son, humanity, or however highly regarding the proiq^erity and 
good of the people, are all strangled or set at defiance, wh^i not 
in unison with the will and pleasure of the sovereign ruler. Su- 
perstition ;* the scourge, the shackles, the prison, the gibbet, the 
halter, and the bayonet, (quite a feshionaUe argument, of late^ 
with the legitimates,) all combine their power and influence, to si- 
ience the common freedom of enquiry, remonstrance, and the ex- 
ercise of every thing like rational and manly liberty, and to force 
an absolute and unconditional compliance with the will and pleas- 
ure of the sovereign chief. 

The right of conquest, as it has generally been regarded by 
monarchists, is totally at variance with the principles of republi- 
canism ; which are founded in justice and reason, and do not al- 
k»w that merely the strength or ability to dispossess another by foree^ 
gives a right to property, or domini<m.t 

In a repuUic, the people claim the sovereign power or authori- 
ty, as a natural inherent right, derived from the Creator with our 
being. They aUow no privileged orders of men, nor natural 

*It has sometimes been claimed for sovereig^^ that they were the 
*^Lord^M anointed" and that whoever ohjects to their rule, r^U against 
^ sovereign decrees of Hbaven ! 

These preteusipns however are becoming too ridiculous for serious ar- 
gument, at this enlightened period. 

f Suppose the conunoh people of any country, state or nation, should 
come out in their might, and declare that power wcu law, and take the 
property and possessions of the rich, haughty and overbearing monarch- 
ists, and their aristocratic leagues, especially those who have outlawed 
the common people, and denied them tbjBir natural and just rights-owhat 
would thej then wy to the right of conquest ? They might perhaps 
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superiors ; but found all their preferments, honors and rewards, 
upon actual and acquired merit. 

Those who make and administer the laws for tl^ government of 
a republic, are the agents or servants of the people, elected <^ cho- 
sen expressly for the several purposes, and who are held accounta- 
ble to the people for the faithful performance of their (specified du- 
ties and engagements. 

Some systems of government partake of the two principles, 
force, and reason, by dividing the power between the monarch, no- 
blei3 or aristocracy, and the people. This is generally called a Urn- 
ited monwtchj. 

The nobles are the creatures of the sovereign power, made for 
the use and convenience of the monarch, and may be generally re^ 
garded as instruments and aj^tidages of his authority. 

The two opposite principles of such a form or system of gov* 
emment, are generally at variance, until, by ocHrruption, fraud or 
violence, one or the other of the powers get the assendai^cy and 
control. After the pec^le have had one hand bound, they can 
much easier be deprived of the use of the other, than while they 
have both hands at liberty to defend themselves with ; and as men 
are generally inclined to be despots, (would, if they could, contrd 
even the very thoughts of their fellow beings,) it is therefore high- 
ly dangerous and absurd, to consent to the deprivation of the leas^ 
porticm of rational liberty. 

Doctor Paley, in his merai sad political phUosophff-^^ia hm 
smooth and artful vindication of the British form of government/ 



appeal to-custom, (which saoctifies every enormity,) and say that, true, 
tbeir ancestors or predecessors came iato possession of their wealth and 
dominion hy improper means ; but then, time has sanctified tbeir title 
or possession — an argument equally unjust and futile, if the original title 
or possession was not founded in righteousness and equity. 

There is no such thing as a natural and just right to a dominion, ori- 
ginally claimed, or held in contempt of the people ; who are the only 
natural and just sovereigns of every civilized state or country under 
heaven. 



* ConstUtUian; he calls it; although it would puzzle him or any body 
else to give a written and definite copy of the articles* 
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represents mankind as giving up part of their liberty, in order to 
secure the rest. But wheny and to whom, have they given it 1 
The people never have been consulted on the subject ; neither 
dare their political masters submit the matter to their free under- 
standing and deliberate choice. 

The honest fact is, unprincipled and d^i^tic men have usurped, 
or taken a degree of the natural aiid just rights and liberties from 
their fellow men, in proportion to their various means of getting 
and retaining possession of the same. As well might a pirate, or 
highway robber, claim the plunder surrendered up to them, (in 
order to save the lives of their defenceless victims,) as Kgift. 

Pahy* is equally absurd, in his defined '* advantages of monar- 
chy," which he has enumerated as ** unity in council, activity, de- 
cision, secrecy, despatch.'' Now, these are among the principttl 
disadvantages which I should attach to monarchy. If the interests 
and sense of the people were duly cimsulted and regarded, on 
measures of public importance and concern, many of the mad wars, 
and other base, or silly projects and transactions of monarchy, sud* 
denly and secretly entered into, at the caprice or will of the sove- 
reign, would be prevented. 

There is no just and reasonable advantage to be derived by a 
nation, from an exercise of extensive authority, but may be pos- 
^ssed by elective and re^)onsible officers. An enlightened and 
wise people, would naturally delegate to their agents, all the au- 
thority necessary to fulfil the proper duties of their official stations, 
and consistent with the dignity and safety of the public, to invest. 
It is true, we sometimes see opportunities for accomplishing im- 
portant political objects, by the brief exercise of unbounded au- 
thority ; but, as such a power would be more likely to be abused, 
than judiciously exerted for the general good of mankind, it is 
therefore extremely unwise to entrust it to any human being. 

According to the political rules and maxims of mcMoarchy, the 
reigning sovereign can do no wrong; so that, whether he brinss 

* This 18 a cloisie^ book, from which many of ' odr collegians and oth- 
er scientific young men, derive much of their political knowledge. 
We may, th^forcst mtit be siirprised j»t tbe poiitioglji^otioiit they often 
entertain. , 
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on national bankruptcy, or perpetual burdens of debt, disgrace, 
or other ruinous consequences, upon his nation or subjects, in 
consequence of his warlike, or other measures he might have en- 
gaged in, to retain his sovereignty hj force, against the will of the 
principal part of the people of his empire or dominions ; or in 
assisting, at his own will, a relative or neighbouring prince, pre- 
tender or aspirant, to possess or retain sovereign pow^, in like 
manner ; or in indulging his own private pique, malice or inclin- 
ation, against a chief, nation or individual— even against his own 
wife, family or connection, within his own dominions ; or by the 
debauchery, waste, extravagance, injustice, oppression or cruelty, 
of his own public or private conduct : in either case, politically 
speaking, even according to the doctrines of limited monarchy, 
THE SOVEREIGN HAS DONE NO WRONG. By which the mouarch 
seems to say to his subjects, " I shall da pretty much (is I please, 
and you must make the best you can of it P* 

The simple truth is, that monarchy is such an unjust and unrea- 
fl(mable usurpation of human rights and authority, that no virtuous 
and enlightened being will understandingly support it of choice ; 
and those who are hired to justify monarchy, or who support it from 
mn interested participation in the advantages of the sovereign 
power and concern, generally go upon the absurd presumption, 
that mankind are their own worst enemies — ^not fit to be entrusted 
with their own concerns, the choice of men or measures, for their 
own government ; but that the reigning chief, (whoever he may 
happen to be, although composed of flesh and blood, the same fal- 
lible materials as other men,) is not only fit and proper to govern 
himself, but to rule the people of a whole nation or empire, besides ! 

No wonder the advocates and leading supporters of monarchy, 
should strive, by every art and effort in their power, to render man- 
kind their own worst enemies*— 4ncapa62e of self-government, in 
order to support and retain the monarch in his sovereign power, 
and thereby gain their own wages and participated advantages ; 
but that mankind were created, or are by nature enemies to their 
own best good and happiness, is an idea as absurd, as it is false and 
infamous. 

It has been sof^iofled, thai because the chief or individual who 
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heads an absolute savereignty, ix despotic exercise of power, would 
be unable to answer for, or incapable of sustaining a punishment, 
in due proportion to, perhaps an hundred thousandth part of the 
sins committed under his authority, that, therefore, he would not 
be punished fit all ! But the chief only orders, and those who 
voluntarily or unnecessarily obey and execute his unjust and cruel 
designs and purposes, commit the evert act. 

The most surly, petiUent, ferocious or blood-thirsty little animal 
that ever went upon two legs, could never have done much harm 
of himself, without the willing aid and assistance of others.-— 
Hence those Who become the willing instruments and abettors of 
tyranny nijA oppression, are entitled to a due share of the merited 
punishment. Even every common soldier and sailor, who volun- 
tarily enter the s^rvio^ of a despotic or arbitrary chief, or a person 
who, in any way uilnecessarily and understandingly aids and as- 
sists the execution of his base designs and purposes, outraging 
and setting at defiance the natural and juM rights of men, merits 
a due proportion of the infamy and punishment. And no doubt, 
Uk infinitely just, wise, and powerful God, has provided ample jus- 
tice &fx them, in the end. 

Marriages between the persons Btid families of momarchs, are 
generally conducted in a very unnatural and absurd way ; a^d not 
unfjrequently occasion great national evils. 

The precautions employed to guard against spurious or ilkgiti- 
mo^e heirs to the thrones of monarchy, are troublesome, and oflen 
^oite laughable. And after all. the care and inspection, there is 
no certain evidence of the t^ti father — which is, one would imar 
gine, quite as important, as to ascertain the true mother. 

Murders and shockifig civil wars, are sometimes the result of 
struggles for the possession of thrones, between rival heirs, pre- 
tenders at a^irantfl to sovereignty by the right of heirship and 
ecmquest 

According to the general rul^ of legitimate monarehy, a foc^ 
or mad man mty be horn heir to the throne of sovereign power ; 
and perhaps no alternative or better way may be provided for his 
aabjects, than to p^iMoa, imprison or murder him, and lary ihe 
nest legitimate, heir in turn, and so on, until they can get one 

9 
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more tolerable, or abide all the consequences of an imbecile, ipso^ 
fligate, severe or cruel master. - 

To provide for the infancy, extreme imbecility, insanity, captiv* 
ity or voluntary absence, of a monarch, a regency has usually been 
employed — ^investing a number of select and responsible individu- 
als, with a limited exercise of the supreme power of state. Thigf 
was the case with Great Britain, during the insanity of Geoi^e 
the third ; with Spain, in the captivity of Ferdinand the seventh ; 
and with Portugal, during the absence of their flighted monarch. 
The governments of these three kingdoms, during the most criti* 
cal part of the late European contest, was conducted by a number 
of select and responsible individuals, invested with a limited de- 
gree of sovereignty, or exercise of the supreme power of state, 
without the assistance or control of their legitimate monarehs ; 
and I believe it wiU be admitted on all hands, that the affiiirs of 
these three nations, were conducted, during this critical period, 
with more than their ordinary abilities and success. 

This experiment developed many true secrets of government, 
to the people of those kingdoms ; and has already effected a very 
important change in their favour. (This has most particular re- 
ference to Spain, under the Cortes of 1812, and 1820.) 

During the restraint and embarrassment of their sovereign mas- 
ters, the people of South America, began to develope their own 
true character, situation and policy ; and a determined resistance 
to the sovereign yoke, became the ultimate consequence. 

The republican creed, is founded in the just, fair, andlHmoraUe 
position, that all men are bom equally free, and equally entitled to 
justice, preferment and human happiness, and that the law knows 
no distinction of persons, only what arises from their conduct and 
acquirements in life. 

The main object of every virtuous and wise government, is to 
promote the general peace, security, prosperity and hiq^iness of 
its subjects ; and whatever schemes or actions deviate from these 
general objects, are absurd, pernicious, and inconsistent with the 
character of a just and enlightened people. 

Monarchies, arbitrarily, unjustly and absurdly, restrain their 
subjects from the common freedom of human actions, for feiqr they 
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way act wrong ; and a repuUican government, justly and wisely, 
allow men the general freedom of action, but punish them for 
Wreng actions. 

. Instead of conforming a system of laws and state policy, to a 
crooked and depraved state of the human character, it is far more 
proper to found our measures in justice and reason, apd let the 
habiis and conduct of mankind, conform thereto. 

Monarchy is the worst result that can happen from a revolution, 
or defeated attempt to establish a repuUic or free form of govern- 
ment 

Virtue and inteUigence, are the very soul of a republic ] and 
ignorance and corruption, are the sources of monarchy and hu- 
man oppression. 

The subjects of monarchy, ask justice as a favour ; but the 
good citizen of a republic, demands justice as a common right. 

Monarchy depraves and degrades the human character, by ob- 
structing the freedom of rational and manly inquiry, and the lib- 
erty of action ; by establishing an empty and false standard of 
vktue and human greatness, and by cultivating a vain pomp and 
show, suited to 



"LOW AMBITION AND THE PRIDS OF KINGS. 
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. The empty titles, parade and decorations, that often seem to in- 
terest the subjects of monarchy, (as trifles please children,) only 
excite the ridicule and contempt of republicans. 

The ruling principle of monarchy, being force, without any 
particular regard to justice or reason, the subjects thereof are co- 
erced into compliance by a kind of slavish/eor ; but the good citi- 
zen of a republic, sees his own good in common with others, em- 
braced by the laws and xUstoms of his country, and therefore com- 
plies with them of his own free will and choice. 



Human Improvement. 
Every undertaking that tends substantially to the promotion pf 
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heaMi, support, peace, security, pfoetperity and happiness of 
mankind in general, may be denominated a humem improvement. 

To cultivate and improve the good and useful faculties of the 
hody 9nd mind, and to restrain and subdue bad propensities;, 
tends, doubly, to improve our haj^iness, and to exalt the human 
character. 

A whole community, thus improved, would not only avoid most 
of the usual evils of neglect and indulgence, but would ultimately 
enjoy the highest degree of happiness our nature is susceptible of. 

To promote this great and desirable object, in the most dired 
and efficient manner, we must take into consideration, the human 
talents, passions and propensities, and give them a right direction. 
This is effected by a variety of good precepts, examples, explana* 
tions and undertakings, tending to effect the enumerated objects 
in view. In this, every good member of society, is in duty bound 
to perform a part, corresponding to his, or her, abilities and sta^ 
tion. 

Every plan, effort and undertaking, that has a tendency to im* 
prove the condition of the oommon people, is naturally inclined to 
excite the ill will and opposition, of those in possession of consid« 
erable extra learnings wealth, or power, or those who contend for 
undue advantages over their fellow men. It is important, there- 
fore, always to bear in mind, that whatever tends substantially to 
benefit the common people, will be ^neraUy viewed with hostility^ 
by the aristocracy of the country. Hence, genuine christiani^^ 
and republicanism, both, originated witii, and ha;fe mainly bemi 
supported by, men of humble origm, circunu^ances and situsr 
tions ; whom those puffed up with undue wealth, learning, pow^ 
er, rank, and authority, generally professed to dea^ise, for their low 
bhrth, poverty, and ignorance. 

Every thing that has a tendency to promote gemdne civilization, 
Christianity and republicanism, are most in accordance with the 
interests and feelings of the common people. We must, therefore, 
look to them chiefly for an impulse, or true sense of equaJjus' 
tice, diXkdfelUno'femngs, and for whatever imports a common good, 
or the promotion of justice, humanity, prosperity and happiness, 
to mankind in general. 



fiFFECTS OF ITABIT. 6« 

EffecU ef Habit. 

Tbe nature effedts of hftbit^on the hnmm character, are truly 
asl<»usbiiig-'-HK»aetiQiea amouotipg to fdmpst a total change of ouj* 
oatoral sympathies and desires. 

The bttti^her^ accustomed to the slaughtering of domestic ani- 
mals, eoon loses his natural sympathies for expiring nfitiire, and 
fiews the agonies of his victims, with ^s little emotion, as the rust- 
ling of a com harvestp or the bubUing of water. To extinguish 
the vital principle of animal life, creates no delicate sensation in 
his breast : It is his trade, and the natural effect of habit. 

The soldier, loQg accustomed to gain all his points by the for<^ 
and strattagem of arms, almost forgets that he was ever endowf^ 
with the fiou^ulties of reason, or the sense of fin immortalsoul. He 
views the appeals to reason, rather as an evidence of weakness and 
folly, than of human virtue and excellence. Domestic peace and 
pro(^rity„ have no charms for hifn. Havoc is his trade : Slaugh- 
tered thousands, desolated village, ai^d enslaved millicms, gene- 
rally, mark the progress of his glory. 

The lawyer, who has been long in the habit of augmenting the 
profits and resources of his professional business, by fostering the 
depravity, and prolonging the miseries of his fellow creatures, 
feels little or no regret for the unhappy victims of his policy. 
The bitter vexations— the long and painful anxieties, and the dis- 
tressing sacrifices, which he unnecessarily occasions his clints and 
others, -to augment hia own pfofits ; and wli^thar he finally gains, 
or loses his dient's cause, is of little eonsequeiice to the lawyer, 
provided he only gets his purposes w^ answered. Ub forms and 
colours the characters of individuals, aad pUier circumsftances in 
evidence, to suit his purposes, with as little regard to tm^ and 
virtue, as the potter feshioiis his day, or the ar^aan glosses over a 
his wares. Public virtue and intdlig^ftce, have no joys for il^ 
The ignorant aadjmwary are the eanest betn^red and plundered^ 
aad their ffeseMment the ieast to be dveaded. liti^alion, and the 
wreck of fortunes, are his trade. Crimes, frauds, aftd human em- 
biitassiaents, are iUf del%ht 

Hme aire tenatovnl efteU of A«M en the human charact^. 
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But it has not escaped the observation of the miKralist, philanthro- 
pist, and philosopher. History already bears evidence of their ten- 
dency, and precautions. — ^Long habit makes every thing appear 
right, however pernicious or deformed in their real character. 
Fools are the slaves of habit, and not the subjects of reason. 

Remarks. — ^In regard to the first profession alluded to, it may 
be observed, that butchers are already excluded, in some of the 
most civilized countries, from acting the part of jurors, in cases 
where life is depending, from their lack of sympathy or fellow 
feeling, or perhaps more properly from their habits of shedding 
blood and taking animal life. Ahd States the most enlightened 
and jealous of their liberty, have long since been made sensible 
of the importance of entrusting their chief defence to citizens^ 
well organized for defensive war&re ; who, after they have expelled 
the common enemy, return with joy and alacrity, to their domes- 
tic employment and concerns. But why lawyers should have been 
so long indulged with the chief control of states, when their pro- 
fessional interests, habits, and policy, are so notoriously hostile to 
the great cause of truth, justice, virtue and human liberty, is a 
subject that requires serious attention, and particularly in this 
country. . 



Fool. 



Among the numerous arts and efforts employed by the unprinci- 
j^ed and designing, to promote human ignorance and depravity, 
the true meaning and application of words have been studiously 
perverted, or basely neglected. 

Notwithstanding the word fool is defined in our dictionaries, 
supported by scripture, to mean an idiot or wicked person ; it is 
quite common to hear it said of a man, that he is more of a knave 
than fod ; and again, some say, call me a rogue, but not 'a fixd — 
just as if there was a material distinction, or that knaves and 
rogues were not fools. Wonderful effort, this, of rogues policy, 
to compliment and encourage human ignorance and de^Hravity ; 
and no doubt the studied evasion of the proper meaning and ap- 
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plication of this single word, is the chief cause of one half or 
more of the knavery and deceit, practised in our day and country. 

There are two sorts of fools in the world — ^namely, idiots, or 
natural fools, and made fools. The first, are those who by birth 
or accident, are rendered destitute of the common faculties of 
reason, and the others, are those who have had their understand- 
ings misdirected — that is, one is destitute of the common faculties 
of reason, and the other has had his understanding perverted. 

Those who, ignorantly or understandingly, set truth, justice and 
reason at defiance, are foolish, and act against their own actual 
and best good : and, although a person destitute of the common 
faculties of reason, is an object of pity and compassion ; yet a 
made fool ot person of perverted understanding, generaUy deserves 
reproof, and sometimes smart correction, to awaken them into a 
proper application and exertion of their reasoning facuUies. 

Madefools^ are generally the slaves and instruments of Satan ; 
and are infinitely more numerous and dangerous in human society, 
than idiots or natural fools — who are commonly a harmless and in- 
offensive class of unfortunate fellow-beings. But when persons of 
good natural talents and capacities, have had their minds corrupt- 
ed, and their understandings perverted against the light of truth 
and reason, by false reasoning and hjrpocritical examples, every 
increase of their natural or acquired powers and faculties, adds to 
their danger in society, as enabling them to extend their general 
warfare against the cause of justice and humanity. Some times 
such persons seem determined, as much as in their power, to an- 
Boy human prosperity and happiness. 

There are some people in tiie world, who might be properly de- 
nominated classical fools ;^ and others who appear wise in theory 
zxAfooUsh in practice ; and some there are, who seem to have aU 
sorts of sense but common sense. But by far the* greatest proper 
tion of made fools, are the fiuihionable knaves and hypocritds of 
the>«rorld. 
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Lying. 

People of unprincipled and despotic minds, without the 
strength, courage, or ability to execute their will and purposes bj 
force or open hostility, generally resort to some secret means for 
venting their spite against virtue, merit and human excellence. — 
And among all stratagems and combinations of such characters, 
for the annoyance and final defeat of truth, justice, virtue and 
human liberty, there is nothing more generally resorted to than 

LYING. 

t 

Thus, a combination to lie down a rising prophet, patriot or 
public benefactor, has been apparently considered by some, as a 
learned^ kanourable hxiA pious work. Of this we have had a fair 
sample, even in our own day and country : and perhaps no one 
ever more completely stood the test, or more fairly put down his 
enemies in his own life time, than did Thomas Jefierson — the 

. apostle of liberty. And who, like the blessed Jesus, when he was 
reviled, reviled not again ; and did good to those who persecuted 
apd spitefully used him. He spent his long life, great talents, ex- 
tensive information, and ample fortune, in doing good to his fel- 
low-beings. 

This art of lying down individuals, is also practised on a small 
scale, against any one who stands upright, and boldly refuses to 
yield to ignorance and corruption. An honest and enlightened 
mail) who fearlessly thinks and acts for himself, and openly dis- 
dains the dictation and shackles of aristocracy, is pretty sure to re- 
ceive all the n^urir that falsehood and malice can inflict. In 
short, it has been considered quite fashionabkf in some places, 
and particularly among a certain description of persons, to invent 
and circulate aP the fabehoods that could be devised injurious to 

. public bene^usljors, and their w<ffks and designs. And when 
priestcraft, kuDcrcfft, and the other aids of kingcraft, pul all 
their tools and mocAtnery in operation, to lie down an individual 
or his undertakings, but few can stand the truly infernal attack. 
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Monarchy in Disguise. 

Monarchy, is introduced, inculcated and supported, by a variety 
of hypocritical arts, agencies and operations ; and where it can- 
not be effected by brutal ybrce, or by the open dictation, sound or 
terror of " royal authority " it is frequently introduced, or kept 
along, by some secret or hypocritical and pleasing lecui, artifice 
and management. Such as a general lead in matters of taste, 
learning ^fashion and refinement. 

Thus, monarchists, after they found we could no longer be 
drove, like brutes, by force of arms — ^that they could not terrify 
us into submission ' to the " royai mil ;" finally began to exercise 
a different poli^cy towards us, and undertook to flatter some of our 
"head rebels," and to be, seemingly, mighty clever, in order to 
LEAD us 2^ much as possible, into their fashions, customs and final 
condition. (Mother Britain still kept the pap of monarchy to 
our lips. The nice little matters of tetste, learning, fashion B,nd 
refinement, which the old lady regularly provided for us — in order 
to coax and drill us back again into the ranks of monarchy, actu- 
ally kept some hankering afler a full tug at the royal pap !) 

However independent, republican and patriotic we may talk, 
we still permit the old world to exercise a kind of sovereignty over 
us, and actually to draiy a considerable tax from us, for the sup- 
port of monarchy — through the lecui we permit them to exercise 
in the alterations and control of our fashions of dress, and other 
matters of taste, education and refinement. 

The empires of Great Britain and France, are chiefly governed 
by their metropolisses — London and Paris ; whose decrees of 
fashion, &'C. are regularly received in our importing cities — 
promptly carried into effect, and forwarded to the country and 
smaller places generally, for observance. Thus we are, in a mea- 
sure, rulod ; and often taxed to a considerable amount, in the ex- 
tra price we pay for the fancy — whim for the particular psKttern, 
figure, color or other matters of taste or fashion, and the prejudi- 
ces we indulge in favour of the country or place of their origin or 
produotion-— that is, all of us who have not sufficient discernment, 

10 
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virtue, independence and patriotism, to resist the London and 
Paris decrees of fashion^ &c. when not wisely adapted to our in- 
dividual wants and circumstances, and consistent with our coun- 
try's best good. 

We have so long and do implicitly compliec) with these decrees 
of fashion, Slc, that they have assumed a power and influence 
with many among us, superior to our make of laws. 

Large cities, generally claim or expect a kind of homage from 
the country and smaller places around them, or within their sphere 
of action and influence. For which reason, I hope we shall nev- 
er have a London or Paris, in this country, to corrupt our habits 
and rule us. 

Some of the monarchies of Europe, are particularly well ena- 
bled to exercise a degree of influence over us, through our preju- 
dices, vanity, and the individual interests of many among us, by 
their numerous manufactured articles and other supplies, which 
invade us with every importing gale. 

European manufactures and literary productions, generally 
bring along and introduce with them, some of the pestilencies and 
plagues of monarchy, in some shape or manner. 

Newly manufactured or fashioned articles of dress, furmtuire, 
&c. ; new rules, doctrines or authorities of law, and religion ; 
systems and rules of education ; playi9, novels, tales, and other 
fashionable amusements ; matters of taste, learning, fashion and 
refinement generally. 

These things, however trifling they mfcy seem sin^y, or at the 
first view, nevertheless, when taken together, they often form the 
leading habits and character of a nation or people, and essentially 
rule their destiny — ^by early ihd artfully prejudicing their mindd, 
effeminating their constitutions, degrading their habits, and finally 
fitting them for the general purposes ahd conditions of monarchy, 
or arbitrary control. 

However and-republican and absurd it may appear, we are still 
chiefly governed, in our highest courts, by British systems and 
doctrines of law ; and actually run after European etiquette and 
court policy. 

Our books, rules and systems of education, are mostly firom the 
ftmntains and sinks of monarchy and aristocracy. 
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Our religion, too, must be imported, in order to be legitimate^ 
wkh some, and all the various creeds and doctrinal points, settled 
and carefully laid down and fitted for us, by our European mas- 
ters — for the support of pririleged orders of men. Indeed, some 
must have a head to their church in Europe ! 

We have to go to mother Britain, yet, even Sat a dictionary — 
to know how we may be permitted to spell and pronounce our 
words, and to understand what construction or meaning to give 
tfaem. ^Our language is full of kingcraft, or a hypocritical per- 
vernon of the ^^ccfper meaning of words.) 

Afoflt of the histories we read, ey^en of our o¥m country, have 
either be&n vaiUen^or revised and care^ly iitted for us, by our 
European murters. 

Thsfar newspapers, magazines, reviews, histories, novels, (ro- 
mances,, tiidi^ or/&qhionable Utdes «^'e5;) and numerous books, 
prmts, pljays, and matters of oustoip and amusement, generally 
ftahion and qualify eireicy thing, nicefy §or us, children — to teach 
11040 ohedih and respect the elements jof monarchy and afistpcra- 

cy. • . . 

(Mmi^*ihe p^ted, engraved, and sculptured dei^gns, as well 
isivmny olher European |)roductions, are artfully contrived, in 
itiio, ecrfor, ifprm or figure, to.pay some kind of homage or re- 
spect, toimpnarchs. and their broods of titled and privileged sup- 
porters. Almost ^ery article of news, literature, manufactured 
mt otbi^.gKidactioii we receive from Europe, is more. or less tinctwr- 
ml with4he form and spirit of monarchy and privileged coders of 
-men, in.sohtte way or manner. 

. fl^heibare pr^mUces that have been artfully cultivated and kept 
alive in this country, in ^vorof European manufactures, customs, 
Aewifoaliions of dress, literary and other productions, amounts to 
a considerable premivm in their favor, which we piay in suppcHrt of 
monarchy and privileged orders of men. Such in fact is the pow- 
-erof .Euiopeaniiasfaions and cnstoms with many among us, that it 
^Miuld)l](e -connfered a sort of rebettion, to resist their mandates. 
Bat, the worst of this power and influence of .European fashions 
and cMatoms ane, that they are artfully designed to promote mo- 
narchy and aristocracy among us, and are thus secretly , as it were, 
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undermining republicanism, by fashioning and preparing us, as 
much as possible, for their own rotten, and ultimate degraded con- 
dition. 

The manner in which many of our young females, and males, are 
educated, brought up and habituated, has a very fashionable ten- 
dency towards monarchy, or the elevation of pampered indolence, 
vanity and deceit, over true virtue, merit and human excellence. 

The simple difference between supporting a ImiUion of people 
in Europe to manufacture for us, (who may be brought og^mns^ us, 
in case of foreign war,) and of maintloning the same number 
, here, (who would act toitli us, in such case ;) without reckoning 
the expense of transportation, out, and home, would operate im- 
mensely in favour of encouraging and supporting hmie industry. 

Foreign trade not only aids monarchy abroad, but it is destruc- 
tive to the equality and republicanism of our people at hoine. 

The fluctuations in prices, and uncertainty in receipi; of sup- 
plies, of goods from a foreign country — from the dangers of the 
seas, wars, and foreign regulations and restrictions, subjects us to 
many inconveniences and sacrifices. Besides, the foreign articles 
chiefly arrive or concentrate in large quantities, in a few • of our 
largest importing cities, convenient to be monopolized or controled 
by a league, or co-operation of desperate and overgrown speeula- 
tors, on any sudden news, or emergency, and thereby lai^e for- 
tunes extorted from us, by their rise in price, for the creation and 
support of a set of nabobs, to insult, swagger, and trample on the 
rights of the common people. Whereas, if these necessary and 
other supplies were manufactured, and otherwise regularly produ- 
ced among ourselves, they would be independent of foreign wars^ 
interruptions or restrictions ; and could not be controled by a few 
greedy and overgrasping speculators ; but would be continually 
producing, supplying, enriching and benefitting our own country, 
in general. 

Some few have made money ; but the havoc which the ^nctua- 
tions of foreign trade has oflen created among the business and 
people of this country, is truly afflicting, and has proved ruinous 
to many of our industrious, enterprising and worthy citizens, and 
their concerns. 
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More than one hundred millions of dollars, were lost to the 
manufacturers, merchants, and people of the United States, by 
the over supplies of foreign goods, that inund«|ed the market of 
this country, soon after the late peace, chiefly in consequence of 
the duties being unreasonably reduced. 

Our importers and traders in foreign manufactures, productions 
and supplies, generally obtain a credit, from the foreign manufac- 
turer, factor or dealer, and from our own custgm house credits for 
«lfities, averaging from six to eighteen months, which often affords 
a considerable amount of capital for them to dash upon — whereby 
they may shortly make a fortune, or sacrifice the whole-^and then 
begin again, and again ! This creates foreign interests and at- 
tachments, and makes nabobs and aristocrats, or bankrupts, 
swindlers, and paupers, at home or in our own country. 

Whereas, those who deal in home manufactures, productions 
and supplies, generally receive their goods much sooner — with 
greater certainty, or less danger of interruption, loss, or djBlay— • 
with more direct, immediate and sure responsibility against errors, 
or designed frauds — supplies received much more frequently-**- 
fewer stale and unsaleable goods lying on hand, from season to sea- 
son, eating out capital — far less capital required to do business up- 
on, and little or no credit — a mtich safer and steadier business, 
with moderate, but sure and regular profit and gakis. Tending 
to produce, and maintain, a degree of eqiMUy and republicanism 
— ^to augment national wealth and our internal resources, and to 
cultivate and preserve a genuine attachinent Uy our cbuntry and 
best interests. Besides, every manu^ictmring village, or. establish- 
ment erected in the interior of our country, creates a, home mar- 
ket, and steady demand for a degree of our fanners' fNroduce and 
supplies. . ;' i. : . ,f .j.>. 

Xhtstom, and fashion, too often' make fookand slaves of man- 
kind. ' • .. ,, . - , , "/iii;. '., ••}.",■; 

A milliner, mantuaf>maker, or tailor, dir^t from the metrc^K)- 
lis or legitimate seat of custom andfasMoh^ wherever, iti: may be, 
often attract more notice, with die slaves and fools of fieushnm, than 
people of the most true and exalted worth. 

Cast(»n8>8nd ^hiona are often: contrived to effeminate, corrupt 
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and degrade the huraan coiistitution and character — ^like so many 
diseases preying upon the virtues and energies of the body and 
mind, they freqn^^y destroy, even a sense of our noblest attri- 
butes and acquirements. 

Fashions and customs, like monarchy, have generally been cal- 
eulated, (though artfulfy) to produce unjust and pernicious dis- 
tinctions among mankind. 

Some of our sturdy and indep^Mbsnt republicans, who.coidd 
not be drove an inch, if they could only be mixed and moulded 
into faskianable life, might soon be led, even to disarm and ehaokk 
4hemsek)€i I 

Take a number of our plain country boys and girls, at from ten 
lo fifteen years of : age, a^d let them live several years in Paris or 
London, in what b there termed fmkionable life, and q\iite proba- 
jbiy they would feel themselves wedded to the general customs, 
tebits and policy of monarchy. Indeed, the repvhUcamsm of 
many, brought up in our own cities, consists more in sounds than 
of substance. .Our liberty, indeed, stands on a more firm- and sure 
basis, thant the qvdchsaaids of a numerous and corrupt city popula- 
tion — ^the chief bone, hitherto, of European liberty. 

The.oouNmr is emphatically the home of true virtue and lib- 
^ty. Greai city customs and ^hions have but a sli^t influence 
Inhere, and that generally with the most hypocritical, or fiivolous 
and vain part of the inhabitants. 

•Any nation rthat manufactures and fiimishes the most tasty -ar- 
itidesiof dressand fiirniture, for another, and dictates their edu- 
caikm,.feriiip«8aad refinement, exercise a : kind of sovereignty 
'tyv«r them, and generally derivea consideralile loati there%. 
. iOnr dq^endcaGe^ tnr subordination to certain parts of the old 
world, in this respect, operates greatly in their favour. Eventtfae 
|ir9tid!i'ccs)that prevail < with many in thiaconatry, iafiiYonr of- Eu- 
ropean manufactured articles, amounts to a premium of s^eval 
-jpcr-^MMt.in ftffonrof 'for^ignerSy-and ii^wms^ mmtehes'! 

When:;the)Wether8field 6i^ras5 Bmmti was brooglit befope the 
lAinerkianfuUic, andcoBsidembleconseqiiieaoe attached to^the 
production, as a source lOf . oMr" \ Iktore i iadependenoe in an impor- 
^lanttartide^oftftmale dreia ; <im obierviBg and tliiilking person re- 
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marked^ thai while we were sach slaves to European fashions, our 
mistresses there would only have to change the fashian of the chief 
material for bonnets, to some particular article ot production of 
their own, which we could not make or i^i^ly, to bring us again 
under their dominion^ in that particular article of dress ; and that 
they would be pretty sure to do so, as sooa as we got nigh suf^ly- 
ing ourselves with the article. 

Custom and fashion does more, in general,' than the sword, for 
the support of privileged orders of men. . 

Kingcraft f or monarchy in disgmse, is thus carrying on a most 
dangerous and destructive warfare, against the virtue, republican- 
ism, independence and future prosperity and happiness of the 
people of this country. 



7%e Pressy and its Allurements. 

When the art of printing was perfected, by the invention and ^ 

introduction of moveable types, it was so<m perceived that it might 
prove a powerful means for extending the light of truth, and the 
cultivation of human knowledge. The enemy — the promoters of , 
darkness, bigotry and corruption, therefore, seized their qpporttt* 
nky, and hypocritically imputed the invention to the devil. After 
this foul attack had failed to destroy this noble invention, they 
then, craftily deputed a devil to attend the press, (commonly cal- 
led printer's devil^) to prevent ail the good, and to do all the mis- 
chief he possibly could, with the types. , 

Most of our printers, it is believed, have rejected thie anci^M 
fiend of their profesaon ; but eorae still seem to think kpr0ltg to 
play the devil as moefc as poe^ble with the press. 

In a free country, almost any blockhead, or knave — ^however 
ineap^e, or basely inclined, may ei^ablish, purchasei or other- 
ways control a press^ and become a ^uUic tnstructor and guidet, 
aoeordtag to his own mind* Weshoald, theffefimt^ beextemely 
thoughtful of whom we follow, #r sui^^ort in such cases. 

In derision of truth and hmoton improvement, it is eaid thatthe 
press will labour for those who furnish most work^ and pay ; and 
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that, consequently, printers generally will prefer to promote ^9im« 
plicated and obscure systems of education, law, religion, history, and 
general science, for the sake of increasing their own business and 
gains. But, if the people are wise, and thoughtful on this sub- 
ject, printers and the press will labor most for the general good of 
mankind. 

There is something, however, to be regarded on this subject. 

Our newspapers have an immense influence and power in giv- 
ing an impulse, direction and lead to public opinion and actions^- 
right or wrong ; and in ultimately forming the public character 
and governing the country. But they ^e not well calculated, in 
general, to promote the best good of the people or community — 
to aid the general cause of truth, justice, virtue, liberty and human 
improvement. 

Lawyers, who don't constitute more than a five hundredth or 
thousandth part of our free population — and whose gains chiefly 
depend on the ignorance, wounds, and depravity of society, have, 
it is believed, more influence and control over newspapers, take 
them g^erally throughout the United States, than all the rest of 
our inhabitants. Those concerned in coipmerce and trading, 
have probably the next weight of influence with our newspaper 
conductors in general ; next priests, and doctors ; and last of all 
professions, comes farmers and mechanics — although they consti- 
tute about three fourths of our free population, and are by far 
the most worthy, and important members of this republican na- 
tion. ' 

The pdicy and political lead of our lawyers, and others of the 
learned professions, (50 called,) interests them, peculiarly, in en- 
deavors to control the press. = 

ThQ advertising custom of a ccwnmon newspaper, has a very 
dangerous, and often an extreme weight of influence. 

A /cw? political adventurers— office seekers, and office retainers, 
and advertising customers, often have more influence with the 
conductor of a newspaper, than his far more numerous^subscribing 
and reading customers. He therefore would be inclined to im- 
pose on the many, to ^benefit the few. ^ ' 

Soitie editors,' tj9 serve advertising customers in promoting the 
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sale of articles of female dress a&d show, or to favor a worse pdi- 
cy or purpose, seem to take every opportunity to proclaim the as- 
semblage of female "beauty and ftisMon" — just as if women 
were not enough inclined to dress and vanity, wi^iout this public 
and puffing excitement ; or that mere dress and outside ehovf, 
were any evidence of female worth and excellence. 

One lottery broker ^ by his advertising," printing, puffing and 
flourishing, many times has more actual weight of interest with 
an leditor and proprietor of a newspaper, than fifty or an hundred 
farmers and mechanics.* 

Such papers or conductors — ^instead of per^^rming their doty 
lo their numerous subscribing and reading customers, by exposing 

'''Here let me remark, that nothing can be more false and in^mous, 
than to represent ioCfeWet— 4ii order to promote the sale of tickets, as 
the " road iojbrtune" — " the* way to wealth ;'' as is also the em- 
ployment of Damerous other puffing and deceitful accounts, emblems and 
alktrements in common use ; when every man of good common sense 
and information, who duly calculates their ends, must know that lotte- 
ries generally prove, to the ignorant and deluded purchasers of tickets, 
the ROAD TO nuiN — the way to poverty, intemperance and crimes. 

Our public servants, who have been duly invested with authority for 
tbeexpress purpose of making and er^ordng laws, for informing and 
ffrotecUng the people against fraud and evil excitements, seem, in this 
case, to have disregarded their duty, and the common good ; for that very 
class of people who mostly depend on the fostering care and protection 
of government, are thus given up to the deceit and treachery of unprin- 
cipled and designing sharpers. Some think the wolves and vultures of 
society, have got the chief |ead ; and are raising game for their future 
ipoU! 

In some states, they have enacted laws, professedly against the intro- 
duction and sale of foreign lottery tickets, wherein the purchaser as 
well as vendor, are made liable to penalty. Such laws no doubt were 
designed, by those who had the chief hand in making them, to defeat 
themselves. The vendor is the evil tempter, who should be punished ; 
andtfae purchaser should be liable, if necessary, to testify to the fact of 
seUing. 

Rendering a necessary and useful informer, odious^ or any way unne- 
cessarily jeopardizing him, is a branch of rogues policy — adopted to de^ 
ter men from employing the most effectual means of detecting and 
bringing to justice, criminal and other offenders. 

11 
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Md cQnatcraotii^ deceptions aod other injurious practioes lod 
deagns on tlie cwnimm people, generally study to serve their few 
inthgtting and gambling em{4oyers ; and too often afford them 
peculiar and powerful aid in imposilig up<H) the public, and iiidi- 
Tiditols. 

How then, it is asked, can our common {>e(^Ie es^ct to derive 
«Ay ccoiflidferable benefit firom news^pers, in their present condi- 
tion ? 

Besides, and with all our boasted freedom, it is said^pur press is 
not actually so free as that of Great Britain — where liberty has 
<ml^y omt hand unbound !. 

Our knaves and little tyrants, hypocritically study to entangle, 
intimidate and destroy the genuine freedom of speech, and of the 
press ; and of^n derive important aid in their designs and under- 
takings, by using the laws of a foreign and monarchical country, 
and our own— either or both, as best suits their purposes. It ia 
indeed a solemn fact, that as yet, but little has been done for the 
efficient protection and security of the freedom of speech, and 
of the press. Individuals openly combine, and employ base artifi- 
ces and other underhanded and dangerous means, to prevent the 
truth firom being iM, and especially when calculated to expose 
their base pdicy and ccnduct. 

One of the greatest blessings that could be cmiferred on the 
good people of this country, would be the effectual establishment 
and PROTECTION, of the genuine freedom of speech, and of the 
press — ^to free them from the rubbish, filth and excrescences that 
now clog nnd distemper their operations ; so that the speaking, 
vn-iting, printing, publishing, and circulating to the puUic at large» 
reading and use of good and wholesome matter, at leasts should 
not be entangled, obstructed, or any way embarrassed, vrith impu- 
nity. If this was once effectually done, the press would soon ex- 
pel the monsters in human shape, that infest and deform society — 
within at least, this republic. 

Is there indeed, a genuine, independent, able, active and u|t- 
r^ht republican in our country-rrone who alike disdains the flatten 
ry, harness, coaxing and lash of political sycophants and despots 
^-^-one who abhors the idea of men's becoming mere voting ma-- 
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cUtc^^fam wh0 boidfy and setmljr s«pportetlie cauBB of tru^ 
virtae^ justice and hutnan liberty, by precept andf example-^^i- 
CMirafkig^ and assisCuig' men to 1§Mnk and «0l for Uiemselipes ; is 
tliefe ffiiefc a imm in thia cvnntry, and paytkuhialy if knoivn, ov 
mm su^eet^ •f writmg for ti^e fNress, who kas not one er move 
^p£es»8etnpoa^ him, to endewotv, mm» k^ ii^ o&er, to eMimre 
Imb, aibd iMeat his wocks anddem^i^ or to «rateh and repcHt im 
JMriwM^ t0wwne of te superkita^ctog arkitoeracy of the covfi* 
try. 

Even «Ue poamsg l^ii^ the wri|er, faiown of Im w^yv^dlng 
f^pnhbcai^ian, amt /i^aspected of his teiigns, i» Myrotmded }tf 
ygiT wfeof tgfaoin' a^ pi!bfes9iidl9rpeiiK>ildf frien^fer I wmtehingf 
eagerly to catch any lilnng that' lei^ (S\i^'^rf0^T^hqm appearir ia» 
to 4ilinrdsfiigiw'an4')|utfiose8, ta> b tb^ si^meto tikeir 
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^m9paper^. 



Vwmm^^mM^ftnpmljfnmiiilSl^vBt^ enMneHlLy 

tidfijuJa^lo pr9itioteithe^^^calptB)gf«^ oWi&satien and^ Im* 
HA&ki^cfiieinwtB^ and aM of rkalr iniMCtanDe to ao/eidlghteBed 
and frMpeDDfek^ 
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that variety, that is (leasing to the taste, and healthj and substaa* 
tial for the mind. * 

Like the chief arteries and veins that convey the fluids of vital 
and animal life, to invigorate and sustain all parts of the human 
hody ; so newspapers, for the most part, especially where the free* 
dom of the press is not intimidated , cramped or obstructed, are the 
regular and chief conductors, of moral, political, scienti^ aad 
miscellaneous light and intelligence, to animate, strengthen and 
adorn all parts of the body politic. 

Newspapers are admirably fitted to die business,' learning, ca» 
pacity, circumstances . and situation of every considerable profes^ 
sion and class of men in society. Something may generally be 
found intelligent, interesting and useful to all. 

The politician, (and in this country, every > man may be said to 
be a politician, in a certain degree,) eagerly grasps a fresh neweh 
paper, to read the news of the day or week, as the case may be,, 
to see what the busy world are about^— how the overgrown vices of 
the old world manage to keep their half enslaved subjects in awe, 
or subjugation to their will ; how civilization progresses — ^what 
nation or people have dared to think and act for themselves, and 
who have submitted t6 bec<Misigned over, or to descend from one 
legitimate master to another, and to be burdened and drove about 
like cattle, withont any ch(»ce or direction in the men or measures 
that rule them. Perhaps the politician may utter a sigh, for those 
who are unable to emancipate themselves, and a flush of indigna- 
tion tovirards their oppressors, and glow with sympathetic joy with 
diose who have gained a degree of raticmal light and liberty.-^ 
The pc^itician takes critical notice of every thing that concerns 
his own state and nation : he reads ^ messages of execntive 
officers ; the legislative debates, (when cdiort, and to the purpose,) 
votes, and measures enacted or prc^osed, for the puUic concern ; 
add a, few of the most important judicial decisions. He notices 
the transactions of public servants geni^ally, to know who are 
" honest" and ** capable," ^^tv^ to the principles of our republi- 
can creed, and able and faithful in the discharge of their official 
duties, and who are dishonest, or incapable. The substance of 
these matters he discusses over freely with hier neighbours and fel- 
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k>w-men, as convenient oj^rtunities occur ; and finally draws 
important conclusions to enable him to act as an enlightened and 
interested member of the community. 

Merchants and traders, read newspapers with great interest and 
attention, to learn tiie general state of trade, and its fiiture pros- 
pects — the crops and supplies of domestic and foreign commerce ; 
prospect of war or peace ; new regulaticms, interruptions, re- 
strictions or encouragements, offered to foreign or domestic trade 
and intercourse ; new fashions, prices, supplies, and many other 
thmgs that concern the fluctuations and fortunes of their present 
and fiiture business and gains. 

Mechanics and manufacturers, derive much useful and impor- 
tant information from newspaper intelligence, relative to improve- 
ments in their respective arts, op^ations, or branches of business ; 
public discussions and measures, friendly or unfiriendly to the pro- 
tection and future encouragement of staple productions of domes- 
tic industry, against ruinous foreign competition ; besides a gen- 
eral knowledge of the new fashions, demands, prices, and sup- 
plies, together with a variety of other intelligence that directly or 
indirectly interests their particular trades or branches of business. 

Farmers, although perhaps generally the least inclined to read 
newspapers, for anything particularly interesting to their profes- 
sion, y^ they have the most important interest in the matter of 
their general contents, of any considerable branch or concern of 
the community. Besides the numerous newspaper accounts rela- 
ting to agricultural and domestic improvements, and their con- 
sequences; the fluctuations and fortunes of the sasons, crops, or 
particular articles, arising from specified causes ; the general cir- 
cumstances and conditions of the country, concern farmers far 
BK»ethan any, and perhaps aU other professions together. And 
yet, farmers appear to have the least actual influence with the pub- 
lishers of newspapers, of any considerable profession of men in 
society ; and* chiefly, it is probable, because they have the least 
mbfetHiing, and poUticai intrigue and juggling, in proportion to 
their numbers. 

For this reason, and on account of a difierent interest and poli- 
cy, it has been concluded, that it would be unsafe for the farmers 
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^/kA peqpteof the conntey aacl sbbmH towns gcnerftUy, to rdy iipaii 
the newflimp^iB awi kacbBg pelilioiaas of bxpge a^ «njd< towoa, 
for a lead in politics, and exampieBol' dsem, and othei ca«tQBi6. 

EnHgraats and tf areUen, regard a hte^ newspaper frem^ home. 
Of the pdaoe of their nativity, or fivmer reMd^Qoe, as au int^resfef* 
^ inteU^enoer, from \fhich they may leaifi the most inportam 
eveQtaof the place and its ▼icinity-r-4he ^ealhs, maxriagesi aii4 
extraordinary births ; most of the apfnintnsBt^ nod distspjpniiDJki 
^ftents, to office ; the oommeneepn^Bt^ef new frm^Sy estaMiriMh^Bts 
0r iwdertakinga^ and tlie dinohi;tioiBor ill^Nilion o£ old m^i tbl» 
most considerable accidents that hapfwiik from fyte^ flood, tPTOackts 
pfislilence, or other natural oause^ ; rohhevy, murder, and Ae Hke 
a^ts of human Ubertinea and moraters ; accounts e£ i«<iy^idu«l9 
evincing extra<»dinaiy virtue^ genius, or hiunatt eftceUenetQ ; ^^^ 
cM causes 0^ puUie mourning, or rejoiciBg; In fine^ atm>st^ en^ 
ry thntg indicating a vajro ocacorreaaoe, or any considerahte degptoe 
of g^^ or iiacf fortune, tfk t)» jdace, or its individuail inhiitMt«(it9> 

The gepend p rogsesff of Christianity^ and emaoQqwtm fifovft 
human despotism. a»4 bo»dagct, whkh are efienmoned a^drgre^ 
Ijl fiicalitated hy* Qewspf4MMr aoconnts, aijiid. theis mginaL' ptoAio- 
lions, excite the gfatilMdor and exf anddd 9ympatii|i and: h»^o* 
Wnoei of the chiiiMajsi mA phSantibropMit. 

Statesnen sur^y most of the connRilsioM and s p %gpl »^> qft(rf 
lbe.p0titical worM, tiurough the eokmns of n««flfiipisrs» v)ddl«MK 
many of ^teip most Taluahle ooooliisions oapottticalaaiMioe^ froiO 
tber progress and result of general expecienoe. \ 

The philosopher, regavds nowspftpeis' aa a kitidof jpniMic mm^ 
r^, wheteki ha can review, in cahii and d^libetatit mtimpuM'i mar 
ay (^Iheifelliisftand fiftunesof mankind; not^tiie *^vmmAqf 
mind" adm^ciDg^ orhahintg,^ a^tinth and le^aon. aie (ribif9iimd^ 
or mfettiufed, or as mankkwi hane^^esased t» ha €^md4>qf tkfmf 

The anxious maiiiwi^ leeim^ifitoMiiewspaperMiivV^^^^^ii^ba, 
U rwrndn cs, pfisHlenees, ai|d jpiracm^, that await ind oonaemkis 

.—— If ^ i ■■ I ' fi^ii H '^i ^ 

* The march o^mibd sektom^ reh-eai^; ibr when mett i«v*e dnee jfdtin- 
fonaatiiMii, theygnnowily gataiiai>irhiig.thairseates?eB«st 
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{NTofeMoB, fthd the fate <^ msnjr a r^Ting Gom|^»iD, in different 
parts of the world. 

The lovers of sobg dr p(M^y, fr«qdehtly hhv^ tfa<^t senses rega- 
in with tt p^y, ^l6tt^ or fre!8h fal6wti, dr6hi the g^deti of th« 
ttituses. 

Newspapers fornish ^^^ttAts 5f tile ^# Hiid vLiKM tdisebf^iei^ 
and improvements, that are perpetually attgib^iiting the geheral 
^bki^rts and ^nvenient^s of H&. 

The moral, pditieal, scientific, dnd other lititijibets di^iis^d in 
mewspaperd, by judicions d^lectiolis, abd original plrbductiotis, are 
ilten highly ir^resting i^nd instructive. 

That endless variety and succession of new and intetesting 
matter usually conveyed in well regulated and judiciously con- 
ducted newspapers, never cloys the mind ; but generally increas- 
es a taste and appetite for reading ?Lnd general science, and ultimate- 
ly supplies the place of more expensive, idle and vitiating amuse- 
ments. 

A person who continues to read well conducted newspapers for 
m considerable length of time, and jtldicioudy reflects on the mat- 
Wt tni subjects of their contents, must naturally possess a tolera- 
ble share of information. 

I hiurdly know wh&t Would induce me to be deprived of my 
ii^wepap^irs. I might almost as Well be cut short of my bread. 

Btit all newspapers lite not of th^ character and description I 
Wdttld approve. 

Bdttt^ ))erhap8 might be properly considered as the designing 
idv^at^ Of office hunters, 6r instrutnents of men in power, ahd 
(Sttn^s tdigt often be tated tA th6 crie^^ and beU^men of speculators 
and titiatt^ers. Such papers generally strive to give the/mm^ side 
6f ^eir oWn ease, and the foulest side of theur adversaries, tod 
fMnex^ap^ (I wont Sty icis^) employ deceptite Artifice to disguise 
tk^ jnrineipd Objects of thelt intention. Tky are seldom candid 
&M fai^d to HU pt^k ; who generally WImt to knoW the TRtrrB 
-"•^bd tffitofe tfiUh, and hotUng bid tht trtih. 

W^ should never accnstom ourselves to read oy hear only one 

s<ft, bt trust our ojpinions to t mete it&Hy statement, more esp^ 
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cially on any subject of importance, for fear of being deceived, and 
ultimately wronged, or rendered ridiculous. 

I have generally made it a rule, on all party subjects, to read 
about an equal quantity of matter from both — to hear both sides, 
fairly, before I drew any positive conclusions, on subjects of any 
considerable magnitude, in regard to either. This, I think, is a 
necessary and fair rule. 

Newspapers have an immense power and influence, in enlight- 
ening and protecting the common people, or in deceiving and rob- 
bing them, just as their managers are inclined. We should be on 
our guard, and endeavour to perceive whom they are endeavouring 
to serve, the many, or the few at the expense and injury of the 
many. 



Public Sentinel. 

The general character, qualifications and importance, of an 
able and faithful public sentinel, does not appear to be sufficient* 
ly understood and regarded. 

In the first place, a pubUc sentinel, should be, a man of first 
rate talents, possessed of considerable experience, and a good 
stock of general information— of unquestionable honesty, and at- 
tachment to the principles of moral and political justice-— endow- 
ed with an active, penetrating, capacious, retentive and independ- 
ent mind, never to be bought with an office or other bribe, nor to 
be intimidated or terrified out of his duty, but always attentive and 
steady to his purposes, the public good, the present and future 
prosperity and glory of mankind. Stationed, as it were, upon an 
eminence far above the common level, diligently watching and 
surveying all around him, beginning at his own immediate vicini- 
ty and extending his views as time and opportunity indulge, warn- 
ing his patrons, in particular, and the public in general, of the 
treachery, negligence, or inability of their public servant)?, and of 
other dangers and encroachments upon their common rights and 
liberties. 

A faithful public sentinel, should especially examine and report 
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with freedom and candor, the general character, qualifications, 
and fitness of men oiSered for public services of considerable trust 
and importance. He should test the gener^ principles and sound- 
ness of public measures, and the policy and conduct of public 
servants. As time and opportunity would justify and indulge, he 
should endeavour to illustrate the true sources of public enter- 
prise, wealth, prosperity and glory. 

In short, the duties of a public sentinel are immense, and de- 
servedly rate those who perform the task with ability and fidelity 
to the public good, among the most worthy friends and promoters 
of common justice and humanity. There are but few if any ser- 
vices rendered to society, of comparative merit and importance. 

There is a most important and indispensible duty, which every 
true and consistent friend of justice and humanity, owes to him- 
self and society, in such cases ; and which mainly consists in re- 
warding, liberally, and punctually y those who perform the duties 
of faithful public sentinels, and in supporting them promptly and 
manfully in the performance of their duties. Indeed, men who 
conduct so stupidly, or basely, as to neglect, or rob, those who 
faithfully investigate and promote the public good, (especially 
those brave and indefatigable men who constantly expose them- 
selves to the enemy, as it were, upon the very pinnacle of public 
danger,) ought to be deprived of their liberty — at least until they 
return to a proper sense of their duty. 

But I fear there will be but few such sentinels found mounted 
upon the high ramparts of the republic — ^hardly enough to be 
within hail of each other. 

The editor or conductor of a common public newspaper, is not 
Qtttitled to the name of a public sentinel, in the way I estimate 
them. Some papers are chiefly the repeaters or echoes of what 
others have wrote or sounded — although they oflen contain judi- 
cious selections of matter, and are useful vehicles of public intel- 
ligence ; and most of those who devote the chief part of their 
time and attention to select, write and arrange matter for their pa- 
pers, are not deserving of the name of public sentinels, in the 
sense I view them. A public sentinel, or rather a republican sen* 
Unely stands on an eminence as much above the editor or conduct- 

12 
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or of a ^mmon uewspaper, in point of honor, respecta^bility and 
importance to the community, as the chief magistrate is above 
the lowest public servant. 

The conductors of our newspapers and other publications, are 
too often the slaves of some narrow prejudices, or crooked policy, 
or the mere creatures and tools of office hunters, or men in power. 

Some editors are blustering and struggling to puff or juggle 
themselves into office ; — perhaps the last resort of some young, or 
ho^has pettifogger, who had hardly learned to go alone, or who 
had not talents or weight of character, sufficient to get a living by 
the wits and extraordinary indulgences of his profession. SuQh 
characters sometimes set themselves up as public guieles^SLB arhi" 
ters of human destiny — a sort of political wizards, who profess to 
know the peoples' thoughts — who they prefer for office, and who 
not, better in fact than the people themselves ! 

Any person, however deficient in qualifications, or evilly dispo- 
sed, may, in this country, establish and conduct a newspaper, or 
other publication, and act professionally as public guide an^d in- 
structor. 

There are indeed many such characters already engaged in our 
country, who appear studiously intent on deceivir^ the people-r- 
labouring, ultimately to mislead the public inquiries, and the in- 
genuity, enterprise and energies of bur citizens, in almost every 
thing that concerns our present and future independence, pros- 
perity, happiness and true glory. 

Some at least of those individuals, and their efforts and designs, 
deserve marking. 

A public editor may be ^public impostor. 

Sometimes our newspaper establishi^ents d^re secretly owz^e4 a^d 
conducted, or some how controlled by one or a number of indi- 
viduals for the purpose of advocating and managing in disguise, 
their own private interests and designs. Such papers (h; publ^car 
tions are frequently given away, or furnished without any hopes or 
prospects oi direct pay, to a certain description of ignorant or un- 
suspicious readers, for the purpose of influencing and managing 
them for the benefit of the individuals concerned. 

I could here state d number of curious facts in regard to such 
transactions, if it were not too minute and personal for the gene- 
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ral purposes of my femarkd. t should hardly believe, howeTer, that 
the readers of such papers or publications, generally, if they knew 
their character and designs, and reflected on the consequences, 
would consent to be thus stuffed and tutored for the use and con- 
venience ot hypocrites and jugglers behind a screen. Indeed, I 
siiould be ashamed to be seeh in possession of such a paper or 
publication, for fear of being considered one of the fools or pup* 
pets of the concern, t should much rather choose my own books, 
papers and publications, and paj/ for them, like a free man. 

It is totally iiiconsistent with the character of a virtuous, En- 
lightened and free people, io entrust their dearest rights and con- 
cerns, to ihe chief management and control of men, whose very 
professions oflen interest them in involving every moral and politi- 
cal truth in mystery and uncertainty, in order io increase and pro- 
long their own private influence and gains. 

when a man acts professionally as a puhlic sentinel, he is hon- 
orably bound to be true and faithful to the general interests and 
concerns of his pafrons, and cannot abandon or betray his trust 
on slight grounds. Neither can he assume io himself the airs of 
a dictator : although he may rigTitfuliy express his o'wn views and 
opinions, on subjects of p/ublic interest and concern, with freedom 
and candor, as such. Uui his publication should endeavor to con- 
vey the concentrated sentiments and opinions 6f the people, and 
be mainly their organ and public guide. 

Every editor of a public print, dhould ^eep the confidence of his 
correspondents, for all justifiable and honorable purposes, with the 
most inviolable secrecy and caution. Unless this pari of his duty 
is comptied with, an ediior is not worthy of his station. 

A piibhc sentinel should find his account for his labors, in ihe 
amount received for ids pdper. If a ^ubhcation will not thus sup' 
port itself, it ought to be abandoned. 

When i. public sentinel becomes an office seeker, he forfeits tlie 
public confidence in his candor and independence ; and generally 
becomes a iSatierer of ihe vanities, and concealer of the errors of 
the pojfuWar mass, in order to gain a momentary triumph ovef tliem 
— instead of enlightening the people ilruiy, and warnifig them 
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against hypocrites and public impostors, as a faithful public sen- 
tinel. 

A man who will compromise his principles for an office, is al- 
ways ready for a bribe. 

Discussions of the principles and measures of government ; the 
morals of society : and every thing, in fine, that concerns the pu1>* 
lie in general, should be conducted with a degree of independ- 
ence, candor and fairness, becoming the dignity and importance 
of the general concern. Indeed, no man should ever, with impu- 
nity, be permitted to trifle with the public. The bcajestt of a 
MILLION of sovereign PEOPLE, should commaud at least as much 
respect as that phantom of human greatness, commonly called a 
king, emperor, or sovereign prince. 

Many of our editors and publishers are so miserably poor and 
dependant, in their pecuniary circumstances and supplies, as to be 
unable to act with any degree of firmness, candor and ability be* 
coming a public sentinel. 

In order to enable a public sentinel to act with necessary inde- 
pendence and steadiness of purpose, his pay should be somehow 
secured to him, and not lefl dependant on the carelessness, extreme 
poverty or knavery of whoever might apply for the publication. 
Perhaps a subscription scattered throughout a state, or nation, 
that would hardly pay for insurance and collection^ is lefl for his 
reward, in the common way. 

Every honest and prudent man, who duly considers the subject^ 
and calculates the advantages secured to himself, and to the com- 
munity, by the practice, would certainly prefer paying in advance^ 
in such cases — and especially when there was ample responsibility 
pledged, (as there always should be,) for the faithful performance, 
on the part of the publisher, or a prompt return of the funds* 
Only the difference that might be afforded in the price of a paper 
or publication of the kind, would make a saving of importance, 
to all who ever calculate tojpay. 

The editors and publishers of our< newspapers and other public 
cations, have an immense power and influence in forming and 
regulating our moral and political principles, habits, and general 
character. We should therefore always be extremely thoughtful 
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of whom we patronize asd encourage in such undertakingE^^see 
that We are not in fa^t practising treason against society, by aiSbrd- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemif of truth , and human prosperity. 

If the people of the United States will duly encourage and sup- 
port, those who ably and faithfully investigate, point out and vin- 
dicate the public good — whatever concerns the general peace, se- 
curity, intelligence, prosperity and happiness of the community, 
our future task will be easy, and the burden light. One man may 
display the light of his knowledge and discernment, for the bene- 
fit of thousands and millions. 

There is a mutual obligation between a public sentinel and his 
patrons, which ought never to be. lost sight of — He is in duty 
bound to serve ihem, as a faithful public sentinel — ^to spy out the 
enemy at a distance, and give the necessary alarm or information 
— ^to dart his eagle eyes over their extensive and numerous public 
concerns, while they are busily engaged with their daily labours 
and private cares, and warn them of the existence, or approach of, 
public evils : and thet are not only bound to rewardldm, punctUf 
ally and honorably, but to s^tpport him, promptly and manfully, in 
the performance of his duty. And last of all, to honour him as a 
public benefactor, if he finally proves to deserve the gratitude of 
his fellow-beings. 



Education and Instruction of the People. 

Among the immense mass of literary and other matter that cir- 
culates in this country, in the form of books, magazines, &c. there 
is scarcely one thousandth part that is well calculated to improve 
the education, intelligence and actual condition of the people. 

Some think our college learned men, (who generally contrive to 
control^ directly and indirectly, most of the sources of education 
and learning,) do not desire to have the people better or more 
suitably educated and instructed, lest they should no longer be 
able to lead and drive them : others impute the evil, in a great 
measure, to the want of adequate and efficient protection to the 
rights of American authors of useful books and publicatioi 
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that, as our laws concerning Gopy fights, tire ftow tmnel'ably defec^ 
tire, trifled with and evaded, no prodent man Wt)uld h&2ard My 
considerable labour and expense on an original work t^t pnbliea- 
tion — however valuable, and however Aueh they are needed by 
the people. 

It is certainly feared that many, if not most of those Who have 
the chief hand in making and administering our national lliWs, 
from habit, inclination, interest and policy, feel opposed to th^ 
genuine republicanism of our country^^and that they finally dtudy 
to promote the interests of the few, to the neglect, embarfassment 
and injury of the many. 

This is a serious matter, and loudly demandet the attentioil Of 
every true and consistent republican of our country. It i^ ind^d 
affirmed as the solemn conviction of dome, that in many of our 
cities, towns and other considerable districts of country, a major- 
ity of the inhabitants, and altogether the most productive, efficient 
and worthy members of society, have but little more political influ- 
ence, than so many cattle or machines ; that Ictwyers, and a few 
of their particular interest, policy, feelings and designs, claim and 
exercise the chief rule— a kind of poLi'ncAL--iNaiJisiTORlAL — 

SOVEREIGNTY. 

If the people had a proper and sufficient republican education, 
and were suitably instructed on their seyeral interests and public 
concerns, these things would soon be altered, and the wolves and 
vultures of society, would no longer be able to rule, and to prey 
upon the industry, virtue and best interests of the community ; 
but the general good would be studiously sought for, and substan- 
tially promoted — ^virtue, industry and public usefulness Would be 
protected, encouraged, and truly honoured, and indolence and 
treachery punished, discouraged and finally put doWn. 



A few words of Advice to Ffeemen and Rej^Ucam Electors, 

It is not necessary, or expedient, in general, to have many 
words with those who have forfeited our trust and COnfid<eiiCe as 
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jpt^JK servantSy by violating tb/e prq)ev business of their a|>point- 
ment, or any way betraying, jok trifling with, the public concern — 
iptil at lei^ some efficient method of bringing tkem V) justice, 
like other offenders, shaU have beea effected. 

Ta be true to ourselves, and act tis intelligent, interested and 
consisteni members of th^ commiuuty, we should always endeav- 
our to, select fpr public servants, those whom we know to be honesty 
a^d caftabUy and devoted to the general jprmci^fe^ of human, rights 
an^d improvement ; apd particularly those who participate in the 
comnH>n interests and welfare of society. We certainly never 
should ei^trust with the pnblic authority and concern, those who, 
professionally or otherways subsist or enrich themselves upon the 
sj^oih of human virtue, industry and merit— ^the very wolves and 
wUvres. of society ! 

It m^ay have been very readily foreseen, that unprincipled and 
designing men, generally, whether professionally or otherways in- 
terested against the peoples' best good — seeing their crafl detected 
and their policy and influence declining, would, endeavour to pro- 
late to office and popularity, their particular friends, or depend- 
ents, and those who were secretly or otherways interested, or 
lodged to the support of their views — that Uiey may thus rule in 
disguWy unjt^ some turn or circumstance might bring, them back 
again into open and undisguised authority. It would also be fair 
to presume, that those of this crafl; and policy, would conspire, 
Wth every little artilice and cunning in Uieir power, secretly or 
Qp^Bnly to hinder the popularity and elevajtioi^ of men who are 
k;^pwn to be opposed to their conduct and policy. Nothing is 
mor^e piobable than, that un{Hfincipled and designing lawyers, and 
theii^ G0Qfed9rates in interest and policy, with their spieSy t^de-bear* 
trSy false witnesses and undertakers, will labor to hunt down, the 
actual and best friends of the people. Indeed, the warfare has 
long been going op» and in many instances^ wth anefirontery and 
i^pfpe^Aiioe of design, tpo glaring and detestable to be doubted or 
ne^e4^tKi4» a moment longer,. 

To gonem^ and natke^govemed^ is^ the <Hmmioii. trade, interest 
and pdicy, of unprincipled and aspiring individuals, and cc^bir 
nations of, qienr^whether, a«.la$ryer^, priesta,, lU'ifltocracie^ or those 
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trained up as sovereign princes — although they exercise different 
powers, and contend for different privileges. 

The members of our national legislature — ^representatives in 
congress, are one, to forty or fifty thousand inhabitants, and gen- 
erally differ widely from the common people, in their circumstan- 
ces, interests and feelings ; and consequently, they seldom truly 
represent the people. Some, busy themselves while in office, in 
seeking undue privileges and advantages for themselves, families, 
friends, dependents, or confederates in policy, over their constitu- 
ents and fellow-men. Our United States senators, exist upon a far 
more aristocratic scale, as to numbers, being one from about forty 
thousand, to upwards of eight hundred thousand ! 

The representatives in our state legislatures, including the sen- 
ates or upper houses, are probably on^ to, from five hundred, to one 
hundred and ninety thousand inhabitants ! and are proportionably 
subject to the same inequality of general circumstances, interests 
mndWdings. 

Send one of our plain substantial citizens to congress, or to 
some of our state legislatures, a few years, and quite likely he 
would contract a kind of hankering after higher power, and more 
perquisites and privileges of office. These matters we should al- 
ways bear in mind, when delegating authority, and when review- 
ing the conduct of public servants. 

Our town or freemen's meetings — ^where the people meet and 
Qjctfor themselves y are by far the most important sources of public 
expression, intelligence and authority. And here we might act 
much more intelligently, extensively and effectually, than we now 
do, for our general good, if the public business and proceedings 
were properly systemized, arranged, understood^ and prepared for, 
in season. 

If the public business was properly prepared for, and seasona- 
bly made known, discussed or understood, so as to enaUe the free- 
men or electors to come forward duly prepared to act, in cases 
that required their attention and decision, one day's meeting in a 
year might generally be sufficient for all common purposes. This 
would render town meetings, or primary assemblages of the peo- 
ple, freemen or electors, sufficiently interesting and important to 
gain their prompt and general attention. 



TO FREEMEN AND REPUBLICAN ELECTORS. «7 

We should never delegate aathority to oUiers, which we can 
<M)nvenieBtly and effecteially perform ourselves. As every unne- 
cessary or injudicious relinquishment of authority, has a general 
tendency to diminish the liberty, influence and power, of those 
who give it, and to increctse the power and influence of those who 
receive it. 

The people are the true, just and onfy sovereigns of 4his coun- 
try, to whom all public power and authority, of right belongs ; 
and who always have a right to make, alter, or amend the supreme 
law of the lone?— our public constitutions ; and without ever ob- 
taining leave or permission of public servants ! 

In strict republican justice, every good and efficient citizen — 
after they have come of age, or arrived at common manhood, and 
while they contribute specifically and essentially to the support 
and defence of the country, are entitled to a voice in the public 
concerns, as good, intelligent and interested members of the com- 
munity, or great family concern. . . 

Interest^ and not principle, chiefly govern and control the ac- 
tions of those who rule mankind. 

The French revolution soon produced a more powerful monarchy 
and aristocracy, than the one it had upset ; and which was chief- 
ly owing to the lack of honesty in the leaders. 

An unusual share of hypocrisy and impudence ^ seems to be the 
leading points of character, of many who are studiously pushing 
themselves forward, in our time and country, by nominating and 
electioneering machinery ; and generally with, a design and intent 
to rule, as far as possible, appointments to inferior offices, so as to 
extend their influence and control. 

We see leaders, here among us, professedly devoted to the com- 
mon interests and best good of the people, turning out one set of 
men in power, pretendedly to correct their errors and abuses of 
public confidence and authority, but really to obtain their places add 
practice essentially the same, or worse, under some hypocritical 
difference, or quibbling pretence. 

It should be remarked, and constantly bore in mind — as h 
branch of human policy and cunning; that^soon after our politi- 
cal revolution of '98, had been established, many of the most de- 
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termined and influential demo^ats, were courted — urged to send 
their sons to college ; ha?e them enter into the study and fM^actice 
(^ law ; engage or become interested in foreign commerce and 
trade, and otherways wed and tie themselves and families to the 
habits^ interests and ultimate policy of the old aristocracy of the 
country ! 

A similar courtship was commenced soon after the termination 
of the revolutionary, and late war ! 

We should denounce, and indignantly dismiss irop office, sup- 
pcMTt and encouragement, whoever attempts to deceive the peo]^, 
or any way violate, or trifle with, the public interest and concern^ 
The rm^esty of a million of freemen, ought not to be trifled with. 

If the freemen of the United States, will only be thoughtful of 
what papers or publications they read^ encourage and support, and 
be cai:eful how they vote, their actual and best good may be soon 
accomplished, and at the chei^st and best rate. 

Come to the resolution, at once, that you will not support, nor 
encourage, those who do not conduct themselves faithfully to 
the general and best good of the peof^, and the work is done. 



Virtuous and Wise Po/te^. No. 1. 

To prevent the origin of natural, moral, and political evil, is tu 
more important than to devise remedies. 

To avoid the infirmities and diseases that are inclined to afflict 
the human body, by well timed and appropriate precautions, i$ 
better than to neglect their origin and rely iqpon remedies or means 
of cure. 

To prevent the commission of criminal and other ofiences 
against the laws and good of society, by a seascmable and judi- 
cious education, and means of restraint, is of much greater im- 
portance, both in a moral and political point of view, than to n^- 
lect their origin and depend chiefly upon modes of convioticm, pun- 
ishment and reformat^n. 

To prevent the origin and existence of human poverty, d^gra- 
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datioQ and misery, by seanmii^ly promoting the best means to in- 
duce, and enable mankind, to take timely and proper care in pro* 
vh^^ag for themselves, is infinitely better, tbaaci to neglect the cause 
<ff hnman vagraftcy and want, and then provide bountif^y for their 
siq^rt and accommodation. 

Perhaps a ddictor might enteriairi objections to this coarse of 
pdicy and conduct-^nd say that, if he were actaaHy to employ 
his best advice and assistance, to enable mankind to oi^^e? debility, 
disease and ill health, as much as possible^^-^ach them, in plain 
practical language, to dhderstand the cause and ntoure of their 
ooQiplaints^ and the best remedies within thm common means ^ 
He ffitight, by so doing, not oilly lose his time and trouble, in a 
measure, but would b^ pretty sure to curtail the sotirces of his fu- 
ture professional bigness and gains, in propo^ion to his success 
m the un^grtaking. If is true, all the precautions in the power 
of human wisdom, could tiot prevent the final destruction of human 
life ; yet a reasonable and wise attention to the best means of pre- 
swrving health, and Brmdiug every possible infirmity and disease ; 
sand of timierMaffdidg them, and msmagin;^ the remedied withit^ 
o^ common cdntrol, would greatly abridge* the busiflei^ and ulti- 
mate profits of the physician. 

Fwtiaps a lawyer, too, might object, and say that, if tlMe of 
Ms profession were to employ the best means in their power to pre" 
vmt ^ excitement and commission of crimioTal and other ofi^ 
ees, against' the laws and general good of society, they might no 
doubt diminish the evil to one fourth, and perhaps to one eighth of 
its present magnitude ; bilt then, by so dOmg, they would dectease 
tke u^ial profits and sources of thehrprofbsi^nal business, po^ver 
and hiftaence, in a like proportion. 

Therkh, haughty aijd overbearing aristocriit, compares his sit- 
ittUott with the ignoranft, thej)Ooi^ aiad needy* about him, atid f^ls 

a proportionate consequetiCe and exultation hi^ the contrast, 

Ibctreme poverty ^nd dependence, humbles, ttdi tdtimately en- 
At^s, tiiette, Mkn, tti this free country, might oth^wise etiljoy a 
dfegreeof fireedom and political equality. Igndrance, dfepi'aVKy ot 
chMkcter, lUid ettif^me poverty or dependence, dldquallfiei^ metf 
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for sel^overnment, and fonns ad excuse for the estaUidunent and 
exercise of arbitrary restrictions upon human libertiesi 

The pride, and policy, of the haughty and overbearing aristo* 
crat, is pampered and indulged by every additional burden, calam* 
ity and degradation, suffered by the common people. Every thing, 
in fine, that has a tendency to diminish the general intelligence, 
virtue, competence and selfdependance of the common people, ul- 
timately subverts our liberty and independence, to arbitrary and 
overbearing ruthorities. 

We can perceive, by the examples of the old world, that every 
additional burden and affliction, heaped directly or indirectly upon 
the common people, reduces them to dependance for employment, 
and support, upon the wealthy and powerful. 

Ignorance, depravity of character, and want, among the com- 
mon pec^le of the old world, seems to justify, in a measure, their 
strong measures of government, or the imposition of uncimdition- 
al control. 

Hence every good member of society who desires the progress 
of virtue, liberty and human happiness, should employ every rea- 
sonable means in his power, to promote the most effectual prevpn^ 
tatives to natural, moral and political evils. 

The choice of healthy countries, situations and employments, 
should be regarded ; early and judicious instruction and habits of 
industry, virtue and self^fendance, should be inculcated and en- 
couraged, by all who desire the perpetuation and prosperity of this 
republican community. 

Indiscriminate imprisonment for debt, wherever individuals are 
found destitute of property, without first having an investigation 
of their general circumstances and conduct, and ascertaining the 
reality and cause of their embarrassment, confounds rogues and 
honest men in one common result, and absolutely encourages knave- 
ry, and disconrages honesty and fair dealing. 
. If a man has lost his property or been deprived of the means of 
paying his debts, by actual and unforeseen misfortunes, it might 
be unjust and impolitic to imprison his body — in some instances 
it would be absolutely barbarous ; but if an individual has stupid- 
ly spent his time in indolence, or wantonly squandered his proper- 
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ty ia profligate habits, or basely lost the property trusted to him, 
in heedless or hazardous speculations, he actually deserves some 
pmiishmmt, for the offence. 

Never shut a man up and maintain him at tl^e expense of the 
public, or individuals ; but provide him with work or means to 
support himself y if able to work ; and let his punishment be meas- 
ured ancording to the nature and mi^nitude of hisc^ence. 

Indiscriminate relief to all who solicit alms, or claim support as 
public paupers, without first ascertaining the reality of their con- 
dition, and the cause of their want or inability to support them- 
selves, confounds impostors with real objects of charity ; and ul- 
timately encourages indolence, vagrancy and fraud, and discourah 
ges virtue, industry and self-dependence. 

When people ask charity, or claim support as common paupers, 
it should first be ascertained that they were unable to suj^rt 
themselves, and otherwise deserving of our charity, before their 
requests should be granted. It is often an unpleasant task to in^ 
quire and ascertain the real character and condition of those who 
solicit our charities and indulgences, but it is a duty we owe to 
ourselves and society ; and those who perform this duty, with can- 
dor and ability, often do, for the present and future good of socie- 
ty, more^ by far, than those who indiscriminately bestow immense 
indulgences and charitable donations, for the benefit of pretended 
objects of charity. 

By establishing a general rule for distinguishing between honest 
men and rogues, before we act definitely in regard to either, would 
produce an excellent effect on the habits and mor^s of society, by 
encouraging people to be honest and industrious, in order to be 
entitled to our sympathies and indulgences, and denying or pun- 
ishing them for a contrary course of conduct. 

Every plan, effort on undertaking, judiciously calculated to pre- 
vent human want and misery, are more entitled to the approbation, 
mpport and gratitude of mankind^ than the most liberal efforts 
and bounties in relief. 

One preventiveiM worth ten cures. 
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If you would have Tagraney and waat^ only meaurage ^em 
wkh a liberal bounty or indulgence. 

People who have idled away their time, or wasted their proper^ 
ty, aught to suffer, as a matter oi justiee to themselves, and as a 
warning to others. Why then should our sympathies be indulged 
at the sight oi poverty dr vai^, beforn we know whether they 
were the jusi punishment of vice and Mky, or the result of real 
aecidents and unfiMreseen causes. 

Many of our poor-house estafaliehments vdad o^ier chariiiiile 
<q>propriiiticHis, might be properly entitled schools of humaa tk* 
gradation^ toaai and wuserpy with c omforta ble acsmnmodalions 
for all who itepise habits of eare^ ptdustry, tempenmvt, etoMmff 
and se^-dependence. 

Want begets want, and misery begets misery. 

Indolence and poverty loose their disgrace md terrors, by gen* 
eral sympathy and increase of numbers. 

Men won't work, when tJiey can obtam, even a miserable sub* 
sistenee, by begging. 

Mankind will naturally* cease to exert tfaemseW^ in making pto^ 
vision for their own future wants and accommodation^ in prapor* 
tma as thet^ ste others making those provisions Jhr themi 



Virtuous and Wise Policy* No. % 

Thbrs should be a specific and appropriate bounty^ esti^rfiiiied 
bylaw, for the ^etectiQii and final apprehehsitm of those who com* 
mit capital oflKsnoes, agaaast the laws and good order of society, 
especially when they attempt to«seape, or conceal th^tf ounces : 
so that any fiersoo nnght pur^e siKpieioaB eircumstanbi^ or iddi- 
vidnels^ sure of leeeiwing a certain reward, in ease ^kitif finally 
sttooeed in detecting or brkgingiuto^lie handv of pabHo sntticxri* 
ty, a capital offender. 

There ought also to be a suitable and permanent encourage- 
ment held out to induce individuals to had evil designers into the 
hands of justice, when plotting their schemes of villainy ; and al* 
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80 fer indneing ofiend^s to bring each other out. This will no 
doubt meet the 4i8approbati<m of rogues or unprincipled men gen- 
erally, and especially those who expect great gains from the multi- 
p^city of trials fen* criminal and other offences. However, if this 
plan or pi^icy is judiciously managed, conspiracies for base purpo- 
ses would nighly cease, from the jealousies that would naturally be 
excited between evil minded individuals, and especially increasing 
the danger of commencing a plot, and of finally committing the 
overt act. \ 

' Those who administer the laws, and particulany judges, law- 
yers, and sheriffs, should always be bound, by their oaths, and ev- 
ery other obligation and consideration of principle and duty, to 
convict and punish offenders, whenever the laws will permit.— 
Not to connive at their final escape, after securing their own fees 
and profits of a trial — that they may excite, rather than restrain, 
evil passions, and thereby increase their own future business and 
gains, by the multifdication of criminal and other offences, and 
by prolonging a tedious, expensive and uncertain process of trial. 
A similar cnift, in some measure, to t^t manifested by the rat- 
catchers — a profession of men in Liverpool, who, after they have 
cleared a ship of rats, by contract, (they take them alive in a large 
sack, by some bait or artifice peculiar to their business,) they re- 
fuse to kiU them, but take them on to the wharf and let them 
loose — ^wefl knowing that the rats will soon be on board of some 
vessel, and that some of their crafl wiH probably have the job of 
catching them again, and again f It may be observed, however, 
that the rat-catchers only sport With the petty depredation of 
Inrutes, for their own peculiar benefit ; but those who study to ef^ 
iect the escfipe, and multiplication of criminal and other offend- 
ers, for their own peculiar ends, not only trifle with the human 
character in a most infamous manner, but set the whole good of 
civil society at defiance, to increase tiieir own private gains ! 

The certainty of punishment, is the greatest terror to rogues or 
persons dishonestly inclined, and its uncertainty, is their greatest 
hope and encouragement.* This fact should never be lost sight of, 
by those who wish to promote the good of society. 

Some of our State prisons might be appropriately styled schools 
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of human degradation and viUain^y with comfortable aecomimoda^ 
tions for all who despise vduntary labor, and the rights and good 
of their fellow-beings. 

Some, who have taken their second and third degrees in these 
schools of infamy and corruption, might prc^rly be entitled mas^ 
ters and doctors of villainy ! 



EstMished Rate of Interest for the Use of Money, 

• 

Our laws, regulating the rate of interest for the use of moneyi 
are neither consistent with justice, nor good policy. 

Nothing proves more generally true, than that, laws imposing 
imjusty or unnecessary restrictions upon the common transactions 
of society, excite both disrespect for the laws, and evasions of 
their final penalty. Suppose there should be laws regulating the 
price of labour, or of any particular article of produce, manu- 
factures, or merchandize, without any regard to the scarcity or de^ 
mand for the same — the qtumtity contemplated, or the terms of 
payment;^ — we should certainly consider them as unjust and unne- 
cessary regulations. This is precisely Ihe case with the laws reg- 
ulating the rate of interest for the use of money. 

One man wants to borrow, only 5 or 20 doUars, another 50 or 
100, and others 1000, to 10,000, or mote ; one wants the money 
for only 10, 30, or 60 days, another for six months, or a year, and 
others for 5 or 10 years, or upwards ; one pledges the most sure 
property for the final payment of the money, another gives a good 
endorser, and others have no other security than their own names^ 
and those often precarious. Now it would appear absurd to sup- 
pose that a man should be obliged to take precisely the same rate 
of interest, for all these different hazards and accommodations. — 
The interest would not more than pay him for transacting the bu- 
siness, of taking security, inspecting and counting the money out^ 
, and back, in cases of small sums and short loans ; and in others, 
the interest would not more than pay a fair premium for hazarding 
the credit ; and if the money was loaned on short terms, it must 
be on hand a considerable part of the time, so that a man might 
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not haye his money actuaUy out at interest, more than half the 

time, or six months in a year•^ 
This restriction upon the receipt of interest, induces people to 

evade the provisi(His of the law ; but, as there is a risk of being 

detected, and of losing the whole sum, the hazard must be made 

up by the borrower, in an addition to what would b^ otherwise sat- 
isfactory. 

The loss uhimately falls chiefly upon a class of people who are 
the least able to bear it, and the gain generally goes to enrich a 
set of hard and crooked sharpers, who have already become dan- 
gerous to the well-being of the community. 

These are not aH the evil consequences resulting from regula- 
ting the rate of interest. It occasions an immense number of law 
suits, and sacrifices of property. When money is scarce, and the 
use of it is worth considerable mote than the rate of legal interest, 
many will enforce the collection of monies due them, merely to in- 
vest it more profitably ; others take such times to exercise a kind 
of deqx>tism over their fellow men, and oppress them, or compel 
them^ to sacrifice property, that they may take the advantage of it. 
Yet in most cases the suits and sacrifices woidd both be avoided, if 
men were permitted to come into a fair competition for the use 
of money, and to take a just rate of interest. 

The rate of interest for the use of money, should be lefi a free 
matter of ccmtract If individuals are disposed to make foolish 
bargains, there is a variety of other ways -for them to do it in, be- 
sides borrowing money at more than legal interest — which, in fact, 
the laws do not |:>ret;€n^. 

As the case now is, the laws regulating the rate <^ interest for 
the use of money, cause numerous sacrifices and embarrassments, 
to the ultimate injury of a worthy class of people, and chiefly for 
the benefit of lawyers, sheriffs, and sharpers. 

There might be a certain rate of interest estaUished by law, in 
all cases where it was not defined, by written contract ; and per- 
haps some bounds might be set above what it should not go ; and 
contracts defining the rate of interest, might be specially witness- 
ed with an attested knowledge of the contract. 

14 
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I could produce a volume of evidence and arguoKnts in supp^t 
of this subject ; but perhaps what has already been said, may be 
sufficient 



Remarks on Taxation. 

Visible property and privileges, are the only just, and wise, or 
consistent subjects of taxation. 

That which is not visible or tangible, is imaginary, as a proper-* 
ty, or the representative of something that is real, and as it respects 
a state or nation at large, it is generally useless, as it must be 
based in something that is a real property of itself. 

Notes, bonds, or obligations for the payment of money, are 
promises, which are only valuable as they are founded in something 
that is real, and available as a property — something that has an 
intrinsic value in itself- — which is of itself subject to to&es.-*- 
Hence, if you tax both the real property, and the promise which is 
founded in it, you ultimately subject the holder of the real prop* 
erty, thus situated, to an undue proportion of tax^ ; for every pro- 
dent and calculating money lender, generally estimates the nett 
per centage of interest that would be satisfactory for the use of 
his money, and then adds the probable amount of taxes, risks, 
troubles and expenses, or some how includes the same in the con- 
tract and final obligation : so that the borrower is, at last, saddlisd 
with every thing that operates as a burden on money at interest. 

Suppose a township, or district of country, the inhabitants of 
which hold a million dollars worth of real property, subject to tax- 
ation, and owe half a million dollars borrowed money, for which 
the holders of their obligations are taxed— ^in such case, they pay 
taxes for treble the amount of property they are actually worth — 
that is, the holders of the real property, are actually worth but he^ 
a million, over and above what they owe, and yet have filially to pay 
the amount of taxes that occurs on one million and a balp— ^ 
three times the amount of what they are worth ! 

Or, to show the subject upon a smaller scale. Suppose a man in 
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possessisn of ten thousand dc^lars worth oi visible property, sub- 
ject to taxes, which is pledged for the fiaal payment of five thou- 
sand 4€|llars*-t^e would then h«ve to pay the taxes that actually 
occur on ^tem thousand, although in fact, he is worth but Jive 
thousand. "• 

A iaw rQ<|uking every man to give an account of his private 
loans, is considered so unjust and absurd, that but few peo(^ wiM 
comply with it. 

Burdening money at interest, is li^e taxing promish, or an im- 
aginary property, and ukimately placing an undue prop<^tion of 
taxee on those who emfdoy borrowed capital. It is much worse, 
lor every attempt to tax the holders of promises for money loaned, 
bperaites in the end, as a tax pn industry and honesty^ for the en- 
couragement ^oMi final su{^rt of iadoknce and Mskmiesty, 

Every thing in fact, that spibjects borrowed money to an unne- 
cessary e:^)€9kse, hazard, quibble or dday in eoliection, operates as 
li final bm-d^ on the industry ai^d integrky of ithe country, and 
for the 'encouragement and support of indolence and knavery. 

Real property, is located and di^ibuted iwith a degree of per- 
manence and equality, throughout a state or country ; but promise 
es for the payment of money, are generally as fluctuating in the 
place of their existence, and nighly as uncertain in their final, 
value, as the faith and fortune of traders and speculation. 

If it were just and reasonable, to tax money at all, the burden 
and penalty should be fixed on those, who hoard up the actual 
treasure of a country, and stop its circulation and public useful- 
aess. But never itax thoste, who lend their money on just and hon* 
wrable conditions, for promoting the useful industry and bnsinesa 
of the country. 

Evergr attempt to tax, or jeopardise money at interest, inducea 
peOffle to hoavd up, .<ir make concealments of their funds, or to 
»nd the active ci^ital out of the state or country, to avoid unrea^ 
aonatble lozards a^d burden ; and this too, often to the great inju^ 
ly of the taxing, or jeopardizing state or country. 
' The title to real estate, should foe r<^idered as plain and sure as 
possible ; and the pledging of it, for the final security of money^ 
should be divested of every unnecessary litigation^ hazard and ex* 
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pense ; as in such cades, it enal^es the owners, whenever they 
need, to borrow money on the best terms ; and generally with the 
least final risk to themselves, for when a man of good prop^ty or 
responsibility, obtains an endorser, as secority for the final condi- 
ticms or pa3rment of his note, by endorsing in return, he thereby 
assumes a risk for others, that, in this case, would be entkely 
avoided. 

By taxing the vices, and follies or extravagances of mankind^ 
has a doubie tendency to improve the condition of society ; as in 
the first place, it dfecourages and corrects the excesses so taxed, 
and at the same time produces a fimd out of those who transgress, 
for the ultimate correction and support of their own unruly or 
helpless victims. Thereby relieving the better part of communi- 
ty from the trouUes and expense, resulting from intemperance. 

If only the tavern, and store-keepers, or those who retail ar- 
dent spirits and other intoxicating liquors, were subject to a rea- 
, sonable and proportionable tax, for their licences or fnrivilege of 
retailing, it would raise a fimd for the fiiture correction and sup- 
port, of their own unruly or helpless victims. 



PoUticai Knoiokdge, 

The people of the United Sates, have probably had more polit- 
ical light and experience, than all the world besides ; for, in the 
first place, the population of this country, are, in a greater or less 
degree, made up of emigrants fi'om almost every c^her place or 
country, who generally bring alcmg with them more«or less infor- 
mation in regard to the laws, customs, and political institutions of 
their own native country ; and history hands down to us, all that 
was tihiought worth recording of the different governments, down to 
the present time. Besides, our own experience, in all our different 
state sovereignties, and natiimal c<mcems ; through all our changes, 
and extremes, of war, and peace, oppression, and liberty, adver- 
sity and prosperity, together with the general fi*eedom of discus- 
sion establislifed in this country, gives us fiir greater means of pos- 
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sesftiiig correct and extensive political knowledge, than the peo{^ 
of any other nation or country. 

We began the world anew, as it were, and employed all the l%ht 
and experience of foreign countries, and fi^^mer times, in aid of 
our own judgment, in making esqieriments in the science of govern- 
ment. While the people of other countries, hardly dare think on 
the subject of politics, for fear of bringing their own shackles and 
Wounds to bear more grievously. 

In this country, every individual of the community, in general, are 
interested in the government, and every sensible and good man 
feels more or less disposed to aid in the adopti<m of the wisest and 
best measures for the general good. 

Having actually carried into effect and demonstrated the great- 
est improvements in government, of any other nation or people ; 
our ca]:e and attention should be rigidly directed to detect, and 
eradicate from our systems, and habits, whatever remains of king- 
craft, or the plagues of monarchy ; and studiously to avoid every 
thing of the kind in future, in our civil policy, measures of gov- 
ernment, education, cust(»ns and habits of life. 



A Brief Contrast between some of the Leading Particulars of 

Monarchy and Republicanism, 

Monarchy, has a tendency to enrich, embellish and aggrandize, 
the metropolis or chief residence of the sovereign and his court, 
to the neglect, impoverishment and degradation of the other parts 
of the nation or their dominions. 

Uncler the Roman deists, the city of Rome was the privileged 
place, to be emriched, embellished and aggrandized, with the plun- 
der and exactions drawn from (^her provinces and places : Con- 
Mantinopk, is the chief receptacle of tributary and degraded Tur- 
key : Petersburgh, glitters and banquets, with exactions drawn 
from the Russian dominions : The chief spoil and playthings of 
the French monarchy, centre at Paris ; and London teems and 
sports with the riches, for which British provinces and foreign do- 
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minkms are stinted, and tusked, or rpbbed of their wealth, UheHy 
and independence. s 

In a REPUBLIC, there ie no privileged place ; nor so^i^reign chief 
with his pen^cMed aad tinaelled brood, to attoact the gaae and won- 
der of the silly throng; or to draw together ahd fatten a host of 
corrupt and hypocritical courtiers and sharpers : But every part, 
place, and individual, are entitled to their eqaal and just oare, 
representation, protection, and enooBragemeat * One place, paft, 
Qt individual, cannot be stiated or tasked for the benefit of anoth- 
, er ; but all subsist upon terms of raeifwocal justice aad goad fel- 
lowship— 

"j3// served — all serving,** 

( I 

Monarchy, forbids the common freedom of speech, and of the 
'press, to prevent the light and progress of truth, justice, reason, 
and human improvement, and to veil and protect the corrupt 
and deceptive policy and conduct of its chief managers, from de- 
tection and punishment. 

Republicanism, invites and protects the freedom of speech, and 
of the press, to encourage and facilitate the progress of truth, jus- 
tice, reason, and human improvement, 'and to expel darkness, cor- 
ruption and oppression, from human society. 

Monarchy has a tendency to enrich, elevate and adorn, indo- 
lence, vice and folly, and to tax and degrade industry, virtue and 
human excellence. 

On the contrary, republicanism tends to punish and degrade in- 
dolence and dishonesty, and to enrich, elevate and honor human 
virtue, industry and merit. 



Jurymcm!s Guide. 

Juries — in order to act consistently, and wisely, and to pro- 
long and extend their usefulness and respectability, should endeav- 
our to act with as much understanding, and independence, as pos- 
sible. Many men, while acting as jurymen, have suffered them- 
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sc^dto be dktsled and trifled with, by judges, and lawyers, and 
cAen rbled so much that the^ can scarcely be said to have exer- 
eised any judgment or opinioa of their iwm, in their final decision 
of cases. Such jurymen generally seem to study to catch and fol- 
low the opinion or will of some judge, lawyer, or other leading or 
driving chataeter, instead of .forming ail opinioii . of tbeir own, 
from the evidence and law, in the case be£>re them. Thia^ un- 
fortunately for the cause of justice, liberty and humanity, is chief- 
ly owing to the want of proper intelligence and instnustion on tl^ 
subject of their duties. 

The highly important duties required of us as jurymen— -so indis- 
pensable to the cause of justice, liberty and humanity— '^nd which 
in fact, properly belobgs to every man who. sits in solemn judg- 
ment upon the life, liberty, reputation, or fortune, of a fellow be- 
ing, deHHindt that we should let every, other coBsideration rest, 
but that of Our duty towards Gt)d and society, and seriously exert 
our reason and best judgment, in deciding whatever properly 
ccmies before us, in such cases. 

Lord Mansfield, that tyrant of law, was not perhaps more hos- 
tile to the actual usefulness, respectability dnd preservation, of 
JURIES, than some of our little knaves and tyrants on the throne of 

jodgment. . 

There ought to be puUished, m a neat little vobime, a oorreet 
definition of the nature and character of. fthe various criminal and 
0ther offetioes, s^dject to the exMniaation, trial and final decision 
^ jurors, duly simplified, classed and arranged ; together with a 
fidthful explanation of the proper business, prdviitce and dutiep of 
jurors, to serve as juryman's ouidb : so that every body, at least; 
of grand and petit jurymen, should have the same, to guide and 
assist them in the correct and faithfid performance of their ardu- 
ous and important duties ; and so as to guard against the errors, 
and partialities, of every different court, and different judge — ^their 
various charges, (no two of which was ever alike,) defining, (ac- 
cording to their individual will, or judgment — bat seldom if ever 
correctly, and never sufficiently extensive and explicit,) the duty 
of jurors, and the nature and character of the different offences 
within their province^ and of what was Itfw, in ^e several oases. 
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Such a publication, if My and faithfully performed, would save 
our jurymen individually, a great deal of time, and trouble ; cor- 
rect, improve, and systematize the proper business of juries gen- 
erally, and finally serve to perfect, extend and perpetuate their 
usefulness. 

It is inc<msistent with our character, as a community of repub- 
licans, and certainly at direct variance with the professions of our 
republican leaders, that such a work has not long ago been pul>-' 
lished and in general use, and particularly when its necessity, 
utility, and importance, are duly considered. 

We ought, also, to have a code of probate law, comprising all 
the law generally necessary for the settlement pf deceased persons 
estates, duly sio^lified, arranged, and published in a neat little 
volume, to serve as a guide in such transactions ; and to save us, 
the common people, as much as possible, firom the unnecessary 
vexaticms, and ruinous expenc^, snares aiotd fangs of lawcbaft. 



British System and Policy. 

Mankind are too apt to be dazzled out of their senses, by the 
poH^ and ceremony of corrupt and arbitrary authorities, until we 
are made to feel the oppressm^s gripe. 

An American merchant, who had spent a consid^aUe time in 
England, in a kind of ^r^uii'n^ mst^fi^ excursion,* became a great 
admirer of the British system sud jio/tcy--that is, he thought them 
very fine for gentlemen to live under .t 

* All clever and jolly — fine eating and drinking, and the prospect of 
gfood profits on his return home. John Bull, I guess, knows how to bail 
his best customers ! 

f Mechanics, mannfacturers, and sailors, (the most valuable part of 
their population,) are not allowed common freedom, in Britain. They 
have to disguise themselves, under the assumed appearance of mer- 
chants or genilemen^ in order to get a passport or permission to leave the 
kingdom. Sailors are taken by forces as a kind of public property^ 
whenever the nunistry want them. But if a mai^ has the appearance of 
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Some years after, (1803—4 — 5) the merchant had returned 
home to America, he embarked, with a valuable car^ of. coffee, 
and other articles, for some port on the continent of Europe. They 
were captured, l)y a British cruizer, nigh the port of their desti- 
nation, and carried into a port in England, for adjudication, as 
enemy's property ; and, after undergoing a tedious and vexatious 
detention and trial, and being subjected to an enormous bill of 
cost and other expenses, they were finally cleared, as bonafide 
American property.* 

During their detention, the cargo got damaged, and the market 
to which they were bound, became glutted ; so that the voyage 
finally terminated in a very heavy loss. 

After the American merchant had returned home, one of his 
dd acquaintance, asked him how he then liked the British system 
and policy, to which he replied and said, *' I would sooner take 
my dc^ and gun and retire to the wilderness and live* like the In- 
dians, than again put myself within the power of those tyrants of 
the ocean — ^who rob under colour of law, and jttstice, and make 
fine speeches^ and solema prayers, and perform tedious ceremonies^ 
to conceal their actual designs ; the chief part of whose labour^ 
tag population are actually but little better off than slapesJ' 

a merchant, or gentleman — that is, dresses finely, and has not the vulgar 
airs or garb of having earned his living by the babitaal exercise of 
tome mechanical or manufacturing business, or by tlie^ oocupation of a 
sailor, then, if he has none of these marka of John Bull's privileged sub- 
jects about him, he is entitled to tocomotion^-'iS^e privilege of going where 
be pleases. This is *' British fREEDOM !" This is the fruits of a sys- 
tem and policy, that some of our American gentlemen are so much charm- 
ed and delighted with ! 

"^ The law/ere made a fine haul ; and seemed to say to the British crui- 
zers, ** Go catch another neutral for us— no matter whether he is inno- 
eent, or guilty — we would like to try them, all-over and'over again." 
This LAW WITHOUT JUSTICE makes fine picking for lawyers ! 

15 
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The most truly Just and HtmaurabU Profsssicn of Men. 

The FABMERi is the most truly jast and honourable profession :— * 

In the first place, the profession or business of the fenner, is 
the most necessary or us^l of any other ; and his habits are 
uniformly the most athletic, manly, temperate, healthy and wise. 
His business is also the freest from evil temptaticmsi fraodul^it 
transactions and designs. 

Farmers are usually the most firm, undeviating patriots and sup- 
porters of our country, in peace and in war. 

Our farmers are generally the most secure, and just in their 
dealings ; sincete in professions, and truly benevolent and hu- 
mane, in their general conduct and disposition. 

The Ameican farmer, first subdues the forest and its wild in- 
habitants, and brings the country into a state of productiveness, 
order and embellishment, for the general siqyport, security, com- 
fort and enjoyment of civilized man. It is his labour, enterprise 
and skill, that supplies us with the most important necessajries and 
luxuries of life, produced fi'om the soil. 

Farmers generally reside in the country, where good tur, good 
water, health, temperance and virtue most abound ; and where, 
with the use of plain scriid food, regular and manly industry, the 
human constitution and character, both, are in^)roved, renovated 
and preserved from the desolating and fiital effects of an idle and 
corrupt city life. 

The regular and manly employment, which the body and mind 
of the farmer receives in the practice of his profession, gives him 
unequalled stability of character. 

The country is emphatically the homb of true viirtue and liber- 
ty. 

Most of our large cities and towns, would d^enerate, if not 
actually depopulate and run out, were it not for the recruits they 
are continually receiving fix>m the country and smaller towns. 

The farmer generally despises those idle and dissipated habits ; 
monkey airs, and artificial wants, that distinguish the bloated 
pride, vanity and hypocrisy oT a corrupt city life. 

Farmers form no professional clubs <Nr combinations for con- 
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ceding a knowledge of their profession, or for the monopoly of its 
practice : they nse no mysterious artifices, blind language or jug- 
gling, to perplex or conceal the light or knowledge of their pro-^ 
fessional business, improvements or concei:ns : they require no 
lest or license, to be j»fmit<^e{^ to exercise their honouraUe calling. 
But they freely and liberally give, without fee or reward, the light 
Of knowledge of their improvements, and best advice, to the inex- 
perienced and whoever may need or desire them. They enter into 
no combinations to set the laws, or the rights of their fellow-men 
at defiance ; or any way to secure to those of their profession, 
undue privileges or advantages. 

The American farmer despises the base and unmanly customs 
and policies of the old world, combined and practised to rob and 
degrade honest labour. He discountenances their schemes of 
tenanting, and under4enant%ng ; and generally chooses to culti- 
vate his own soil, and to participate in the labor himself, as his 
regular and principal business. 

Our ftrmers generally bring up their families in the regular 
habits of industry, economy and usefulness. 

The American farmer has no interest in involving his fellow-men 
in ignorance, depravity or oppression ; n<nr in any way exciting, or 
indulging schemes of general calamity or distress, for he knows 
who« at last, has got to bear the chief public burdens and expen-> 
ees. His permanent interests, active employments, temperate and 
prudent habits, engage the former's l)ody and mind, and leaves 
him no loose inclinations for unlawful indulgences^ or treacherous 
hankerings after txtra privileges. 

The property of the ftrmer is visiUe, and permanent ; and his^ 
pursuits are not likely to involve his neighbours or feUow-men, in 
blind hazards or ruinous speculations. 

The good habits of our farmers, with their usual candouir, and 
practical good sense, give them unequalled stability and worth of 
character ; and finally render them, truly, the chief supporters 
and d^enders of this republic : and I vnll honor and reward the 
ttue character of the American farmer, to the last dash of my pen. 
They are truly the first lords of this country. 

Next to the fiurmer, on the generaf scale of honour and public 
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#tfHhi stand our mechanics and manufacturers^ The basiness 
of their profession is the next most necessary and useful; and 
their habits of industry and prudence, are generally equal, and in 
some instances superior to those of the farmer. 

The ingenuity and persevering industry of mechanics and 
manufacturers, furnish innumerable necessaries, conveniences, 
and comfbrts of life. They devbe and make the various tods 
and utensils with which the farmer subdues the forest and culti- 
vates the soil to the greatest advantage, and conveys his produce 
home or to markets They build our houses, ships, and land car- 
riages ; furnish the main articles of our clothing, furniture, and 
the chief instruments for the acquisition and support of human 
rights-— including the press, that mighty engine for the propaga^ 
ticHi of human knowledge. In fact, the benefits rendered to man* 
kind by the contrivance and labour of mechanics and manufactur- 
ers, is beycmd all human calculation. The ingenuity and indus- 
try of mechanics and manufacturers, has made England the rich- 
est, most powerful and enlightened nation in the w<N'ld. What 
would she be without them ! 

The high intellectual and practical knowledge and attain- 
ments of our mechanics and manufacturers, already begins to be 
a source of ccmsiderable national wealth, independence andexaK 
tation. 

The justice, patriotifian— devotion to the honour, independence^ 
and prosperity of the nation, generally manifested by the Ameri- 
can mechanics and manu&cturers, are rarely ever, If any behind 
the farmers. 

CoMMERiCE, IS the kondmoid of agriculture and miHiufactureSy 
that passes from one to the other^ their respective productions ; 
and, in its proper place, it is useful and honourablcv But com- 
merce is surrounded by evil temptations, and degraded by habitu- 
al abuses. Merchants and trader^, generally considered, are 
subject to the most evil temptations, and, with a few higUy hon- 
ourable excef^ons, practice the most fraud and dishonourable 
schemes, of any other equally numerous profession of men in our 
country. Such, for instance, as adulterating groceries and other 
articles of trade ; intentionally procuring and vending deceitful 
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made wares and articles of traffic ; using false and fraudulent 
weights and measures ; doing business and obtaining credit on 
false representaticHis and appearances of property and responsibili- 
ty — ^thereby throwing the actual risk on to others, without their 
knowledge or consent, and without any chance of a participation 
or share in the profits ; maJ^ing sham auction and other sales, to de- 
coy and take in others, and to disguise the true ownership of property ; 
affecting failures and making fraudulent concealment of property, 
to cheat honest creditors ; involving the businege of ccnnmerce and 
trade in unnecessary perplexities and obscurity, in order to render 
a knowledge of the same, a deep and intricate science, known on- 
ly to the crafl or trade, to the exclusion of others ; defrauding the 
revenues of the country, by direct smuggling, and by false invoi- 
ces, and bills of entry and clearance ; carrying on foreign trade 
under false papers, flags and other counterfeit pretensions ; tra- 
ding with the enemy in time of war, and thereby affording them aid 
and comfort ; studiously embarrassing the revenue, credit and re- 
sources of the country, in times of war and general distress ; car- 
rying on, or conniving at, piracy, and traffic in human beings ; 
aiding and conniving at the impressment, and other abuse of our 
seamen, in order to please the *' mistress of the ocean," and ulti- 
mately favor their cupidity in foreign trade, or foreign politics; 
sending seamen to encounter seizures, pestilences ond other haz* 
ards, unknown to them, in prosecuting desperate ccmmiercia} en- 
terprizes ; enticing seamen and others to commit criminal and other 
acts, in violation of revenue and other laws ; making effi>rt8 to en- 
courage foreign trade and manufactures, to the manifest injury of 
our own country ; studiously employing deceitful artifices and rep- 
resentations to prejudice the public against domestic manufac- 
tures and other ^ome concerns, to the embarrassment of our na- 
tional wealth, resources and independence ; adopting jind recom- 
mending to others, for^gn fiishions of dress, manners and customs, 
injurious to the best interests of our own country ; forming and 
conducting monopolizing and other extensive schemes of specula- 
lation, whereby thousands of worthy and unsuspicious persons are 
diaw& into ruin, and others ultimately compelled to pay an exorbi- 
tant tax or contribution for their suppcHrt and aggrandizement; 
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cMTyiiig on corrupt intrigues with the officers aitd 9^wU of §ov* 
emment, to facilitate schemes of fraud, dmuk^JF and olher q^eo 
ulations, and to obtain extra privikgeg. 

There is an abundance of evidence to show that the fanners 
are the most just and honouraUe profession of men in our coun^ 
try ; the mechanics and manufiicturers the next ; and that, with a 
few honourable exceptions, merchants and traders stand the last or 
lowest on the general scale of honour and public usefulness, of 
the three general {professions. 

Were the farmers and mechanics ,aa destitute of principle imd 
fellow*feeling as sonu other pr0fos$ums are ; and should they unite 
for extra inrivileges and advantages overall others, what would their 
numbers and power enable them to accomplish! But they are 
too just and honourable to attempt any undue advantages over their 
feUow moD. They ask nothing but an tquality of rights and {Nriv* 
ileges, and that they never refuse to others. 



True Pride of Cimlized Mau. 

TnE true pride of civilized man, is the noblest impulse of the 
human senses. It is founded in justice and reason ; and is a pr^ 
er sense of human virtue, worth and excellence, without vanity, 
haughtiness or deceit. 

Vanity, haughtiness, impudence, and hypocrisy, are proper sub- 
jects of human disgrace, contempt, and scorn, <^ any thing, rath- 
er than what we ought to exult in. 

A proper sense of human pride, keeps mankind above base or 
mean actions ; and excites us to the very summit of human ex* 
cellence. 

All true sources of human pride and exaltation, are unalloyed 
with future regrets or uneasiness. Like the life and character of 
a truly good and great man, they are subjects of pure joy, that 
grow brighter, more elevated and interesting, on reflection. 

Haughtiness, is the fruit of ignorance, vanity and hypocrisy : 
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generally the result of bad education ; an erroneous opinion of 
what human worth and excellence consists in. 

True greatness, is self-possessed, calm, affable, dignified, and 
iiw9Ljajust and reasmMbk, 
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Warning eoneermng three Professunwd Characters. 

Said Uncle Ned, (in his warning to his friends,) there are three 
professional characters, of whom I warn you to be cautious how 
you trust :— Namely, the priest, the doctor , and the lawyer. The 
priest requires the charge of your soul — ^the doctor, of your body, 
and the lawyer, of your|M«rse. The priest triumphs in your igno' 
rauce and superstition — the doctor, in your intemperance and iU 
heaiih, and the lawyer, in your depramty and embarrassments. 

They are all in the habit of disguising their professional policy 
and conduct, in blind language, and by hypocrhical pretensions. 
They have been permitted to be, chiefly their &wn judges. They 
may be good servants — but they are intolerable BiAstSRs. 

Priests, and lawyers, when npt strictly watched and guarded, in 
their professional policy and conduct, too often prove the very 
spiders and canker worms of truth, virtue, justice and huttlan lil>* 
erty ; and doctors, when left to consult their own professional in* 
terests, frequently prove the parents of debiUty, and the nurses of 
disease. 

It would therefi>re be unportant, and especially for the people of 
this republican community, if there was an able, independent and 
fidthfbl REViKw, published in every considerable Mate or district^ 
criticising the general policy and conduct of the learned profes- 
sions ; and thereby keeping in check much of the favorite craft, 
they are inclined to indulge in, and especi^y when left to them- 
selves without watching and fkequbnt pvblic iNiMcnmf. 
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The Light of Heaven no Mystery, 

Heaven has rendered the way to haman enjoyments, light, sim- 
ple and easy — accessible to the simplest capacity. It is truth — it 
shines always the same, and fairly admits of but one construction. 
But it seems not to have answered the purpose of priestcraft, king*- 
craft, and of witchcraft — it is too simple-— every body can com- 
prehend it : so they have conjured up, (as they would have us be- 
lieve,) a better light — 2l mysterious light, a light that looks like 
darkness, and which, like the grocer's liquw, is the better for be- 
ing adulterated ! 

Let any one attend to the guide which nature has furnished for 
our senses, and he can hardly mistake the way to true happiness. 
Every thing around us, seems naturally to proclaim, that temper- 
ance is healthy industry is wealth, and honesty is honour. On 
the contrary, intemperance causes stupidity, disease and death ; 
indolence is the mould and rust of human talents, and cancer of 
virtue ; and dishonesty makes a man the most base and contempt- 
ible being on earth. 

It is charging the Creator with a lack of justice and discern- 
ment, to suppose that He had provided no asylum for oppressed 
humanity— designed no reward Ibr virtue, but left them to chance, 
at the mere invention of man. 

Morality is divine. Schemes of religion are the works of men : 
so far as any scheme or system of religion cultivates virtue and 
moral excellence in society, so far it is good — but no farther. 

A system of religion that embraces any thing beyond what 
truth and reason can support, loses much of its force ; and every 
attempt to compel subjects into its belief, becomes suspicious, and 
frequently turns away honest minds with indignation. 

You cannot compel the mind — ^the body may be enslaved.—- 
Thoughts are involuntary. It is impossible to force any one to 
Heaven against their own will. Besides, a person of a corrupt 
,and vicious mind, without a change of understanding and feel* 
ings, sunounded by all the felicities of Heaven^ would be in tot" 
ment. 
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We^ people may be terrified into a confession of that which 
thej do n(A comprehend ; and the unprincipled may be hired^ by 
the possession or prospect of some worldly gains of advantages, to 
jprofess what they donH believe. 

The holy inquisition^ sacrificed people, (by imprisonment, tor- 
ture, death, and a confiscati<Hi of their property,) because they 
were too honest to take a, false oathr-^tjo swear to that which they 
did not believe. 

True Christianity, like republicanism, needij no other arms but 
the force of truth and reason to carry it into eflect, and maintain 
its dominion o^er the human character. When any other means 
areTesorted to, depend upon it, there is mischief. 

There is ar kind of hot-bed religion, which is produced by ex- 
traordinafy excitement and nursing ; that may serve as a kind of 
curiosity^ firom its sudden growth, and rare appearance : but it 
sekloni has niuoh substance, and generally expires, or changes its 
complexion, as soon as exposed to the common atmosphere. 

True religion, is sincere, and is founded in a just sense of vir- 
tue and wisdom, it is generally dow and steady of growth ; Und 
is to be known by its cchfisistency and good works. But false re- 
ligion, is a cheat, founded in folly and wickedness — generally the 
iDiifk>e of base men, calculated to disguise fraudMent intentions, 
>amd to impose on the ignorant and credulous. 

All hopes of* future feKcity, that are not founded in righteous 
ness, are vain and impious. 

Don't trust that teacher, who preaches up mysteries he cannot 
unravel or comprehend himself, lest, through ignorance or design, 
ke lead yoa 6ti to destruction. 

Of what use is any system of reli^on, that does not promotie 
virtue and human excellence t * 

We are frequently cautioned against examining into the truth 
or soundness, of doctrines held out by divine teachers concerning 
tire bi\Ae and a future state. This art, (for it must be confessed 
the business has been managed with a deal of art,) has caused 
more bloodshed and human misery, than perhaps all the avowed 
infidelity on earth. What ! will not the workff of divinely inspir- 
ed rc^^itimi, be^ the test 1 If the various things pteached up 
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by divines, concerDing the present and future happiness of man- 
kind, are founded in truth or reason, they certainly can lose noth- 
ing by examination ; but if theii^ schemes are conceived in error, 
or wickedness, they may be detected by inspection. Popery , the 
holy inquisition, and ail their horrid consequences, grew out of 
this error or neglect of mankind ; and numerous other evils, 
equally abominable, have been practised or cloaked under pious 
pretensions. 

It is the common art of villainy, to cloak evil designs, under 
good names, or fair professions. 

It should be remembered, that the church of Rome, professedly 
deriving their authority from the Christian Scriptures, at one time, 
exercised such a horrid despotism over the fortunes, bodies and 
consciences of men, as to call forth the arduous supplications of 
true Christians, for the downfall of popery and superstition. 

It may be well to ex{^ain, a little, in regard to the origin and 
progress of this evil. 

Afler the leading knaves and tyrants of the ancient world, had 
rendered the greater part of mankind miser^^ble, by their frauds, 
oppressions and cruelties, they then pretended, that, those who 
served them faithfully, and scrupulously adhered to their rules and 
exactions, would be made happy in (mother life — ^in iz world to 
come ; but that, those who transgressed their rules and authority, 
would be doomed to misery and destruction. • > 

This is probably the foundation of ancient religious despotnnn : 
and from which the world experienced no substantial relief^ . tmtil 
the introduction of Christianity. 

When the leaders of this ancient, religious despotism, had spent 
their fiiry and chief force, against the mild, righteous and humane 
precepts and practices of Christianity, without being able to ar- 
rest its progress ; they then, hypocritically, professed to turn 
round and embrace its doctrines ; but managed their designs so, 
as finally to include and continue most of their idolatrous forms^ 
and arbitrary practices, under the name of Christianity. . 

Thus papistry reared her awful dominion : wherein the pope, 
4he head of the church, professed to hold the keys of Heaven and 
hell, and thereby to exercise a kind of sovereignty over the future 
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destinies of mankind ! and as an authority expressly derived from 
the Christian scriptures. But, lest the fallacy of these preten- 
sions should be detected, the chief managers, absolutely i^ro^t&tVecf 
the common use of the Bible ! Perhaps a greater cheat never was 
practised on the human race. 

Under the expressed authority of the pope, the professed head 
of the Roman church, or papal sovereignty, multitudes carried on 
a commerce in sin, and actually sold licenses, (indulgences they 
call them,) to commit criminal and other offences, for a stipulated 
sum, for which they, the priests, absolved, or agreed to screen the 
purchaser from all future punishment or accountability, both earth- 
ly, and divine !- 

While truth was thus chained, and virtue and humanity lay 
weltering and wailing, under the bigotry and despotism of the Ro- 
mish church, or papal authority, Calvin, afler Luther, commen- 
ced his aid in the general reformation. 

In this undertaking, however, Calvin, no doubt thought ^st to 
conform his creed, in a degree, to some of the leading notions and 
policy of kingcraft, in order to conciliate earthly sovereignty, and 
obtain the aid and approbation of the powers nigh him. This may 
be easily seen, in his ideas of prelection, and sovereign grace — that 
is, an appointment or determination, fixed by the lot of birth, 
without any regard to merit or previous actions — a place, pension, 
title or distinction, bestowed by sovereign authority, agreeable to 
the whim or pleasure of the monarch, and in contempt of merit, or 
the principles of justice. 

Calvin's making his God the arbiter of an unjust, cruel and re- 
lentless policy, in imitation of earthly sovereigns, was no doubt 
highly flattering to their vanity and pretensions. 

It may readily be perceived, however, that the moral socie- 
ties, established by Calvin, had a more important effect in impro- 
ving the actual condition of society, than his religious creed. — 
Their good effects are strikingly visible to this day, in places where 
they were first established. Something like a regimen of diet 
and exercise, attending the prescription for using a certain com- 
pound of medicine — they are worth more than the medicine. So 
Calvin's moral societies are worth more than his religious creed. — 
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The first is founded in positive benefits, and the latt^ is chiefly 
imaginary. 

The idea, held out by some, that one man can answer car a,tone 
for the sins of another person, in a moral or religious point of 
view, is perhaps the most absurd and slavish notion, that priest- 
craft ever invented. 

A person's making confessions in gross^ and without offering 
any amends to those whom they have injured, is encouraging to 
hypocrisy and villainy. 

Some, who profess to have undergone a religious change, have 
exchanged a manly ^nse of honesty, for a sickly state of insensU 
bility. They are no longer troubled with anxiety about discharg-; 
ing their earthly duties, or engagements to their fellow-men. — 
Their compunctions of conscience cease to upbraid them of Ruth- 
less or dishonest actions — a state of stupidity and hypocrisy has t»- 
ken their place. Indeed, many who have experienced sudden re- 
ligious conversions, or undergone a nominal change in favour of 
some sectarian creed, policy, or mode of external worship — rely-» 
ing upon their assumed piety to screen them from suspicion and 
punishment, oflen presume to do with impunity, that which, before 
they put on their outside sanctity, they would not have dared to 
attempt. 

The advocates of mischief, address themselves to our faith in 
imaginary things, and prove their works by <leception. 

Can any system, that is founded in error, aiid supported by de? 
ception, be good ? " YesV say the slaves of satan, " such are 
the means by which we serve our master, and set mankind at vor 
riance with themselves — by enslaving, tormenting and butchering 
one another ; and frequently in a cause wherein ninety and nine- 
hundredths of them have the same general object in view, only-^ 

THEY AEE DECEIVED." 

Mankind are not the happier for what they have enjoyed ; but 
we rather pass from pleasure with regret, and feel our happmest 
augmented by what we hq)efully expect to enjoy. Hence a hope 
of future felicity, founded in a just and well grounded prospect, is 
the sweet anchor of the soul. 

The idea of an immortal soul, and of a state of rewards and 
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liimishinenti according to our understoMdingB and voluntary trans^ 
actions, is certainly the most just and sublime conception that ev-* 
cir entered the mind of man ; and when it is pursued by just and 
rational precepts and examples, it is most eminently calculated to 
exalt the human character, and to promote the general peace, 
prosperity and happiness of the whole human ^unily. 

The christian system, in its true and rational character, is the 
very palladium of our religious and political liberties. It has done 
more perhaps to civilize mankind — ^to allay and restrain the fenH 
city and despotism of the human character — to excite and culti- 
vate a proper sense of returning justice and fellow feeling among 
the human family, than any thing else that has ever been known. 

Our divine Saviour, in teaching the ways of God to man, de- 
veloped more true goodness and greatness of the human character, 
than the world had ever before seen. — He shows mankind, that 
true greatness, does not consist in the imposition, or exercise of, m 
haughty sovereignty, or despotism over our fellow beings, or in 
any way manifesting a contempt for their wrongs and sufferings : 
But in enlightening the ignorant ; detecting and re{»roving the 
faulty ; relieving and comforting the oppressed, and those who are 
unrighteously and sorely afflicted ; and in finally promoting the 
general peace, security, prosperity and happiness of the whole 
human family, by a mutual exchange of good services — by dmng 
tmio others as we would have mankind do unto tis, (How muck 
is this unUke, most of the heads of our church establishments, at 
the present day \) 

Real christians don't persecute, nor oppress their fellow men. 

Ingratitude, and revenge, are the fruits of ignorance and cor- 
ruption. 

The spirit of true Christianity, bveathes iMthtag bi^ peace, 
righteousness, benevol^M^e and good will towards mankind. 

The real christian in mind, rejoices in the ha^^pinessof hisfel- 
k>w beings; but the snake tempered hypocrite and despoiler, 
squirm and hiss at the peace and pvospevity of their very neigh- 
bours. Miserable and discontented in mind, themsdves^ they wish 
the world so, too. 

Practica] christiaaity, teaches us cheei^ilness and iJ&bility in 
our temper, and dispositions ; justice^ benevolence and humanity, 
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in our dealings, and general conduct towards our neighbours a^d 
fellow men. 

The true christian's mind, moves with gro^i^ud^ and satisfaction, 
towards private and public benefactors. 

And when the christian's life is run, he sinks into a hopeful 
eternity, in peace with himself and the world of mankind. 

Here, then, is an immediate^ and positive benefit, with cm e^er- 
nity of hUss in prospect^ resulting from the faith and practice of 
frue Christianity. 



Oratory, 



True oratory, is the natural and unaffected speaking of the 
mind — ^the pouring out of the souly through the medium of the hur 
man senses ; and is generally manifested by the tone of voice, 
looks, actions and other expressions of feeling. Tears some times 
express the language of the soul, most eloquently. 

There is an acquired art of speaking, imitating genuine Ora- 
tory — affecting the true sensibility and language of the soul. This 
art, chiefly consists in modulating and managing the voice, ges- 
tures, and manner of speakings to charm or captivate the human 
senses, by the music of the voice, and pleasing manners of a speak- 
er — to gain a particular cause, point or purpose, by the sound and 
manner , rather than by the substance of argument, and finally to 
triumph over human justice and reason, by a hypocritical appeal to 
passions. 

This art of public speaking, may, possibly, be applied to good 
purposes, in t^ertain instances ; but it is an unnecessary, and very 
dangerous art, and far more evil than good is to be apprehended 
from its indulgence. 

Truth, soberly and fairly expressed to our understanding, is an 
address to reason — ^instead of passion ; and is the great agent and 
promoter of justice, virtue and human excellence. But an affected 
tone of voice, feeling and manner of speaking, studiously calcula- 
ted and managed to operate upon the hutnan passions , instead of 
reason, is an art of satan, * 
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There seems to be a great deal of study and effi>rt, to acquire 
this hypocritical art of speaking, and chiefly by those who are 
thoughtless, or ignorant of its true character and <:onsequences ; 
but every virtuous nnd enlightened member of society, should 
avoid and detest ail art and affectation in leaking, as the music 
and charms of satan. 

It is this art of speaking, by which unf»incipled and designing 
lawyers often endeavour to lidl justice to sleep, while they jdunder 
and distress .their intended victims, or effect the escape oS their 
guilty clients. 

The viery same art that un{Nrincipled and designing, priests often 
hypocriticallv employ, to delude and .opprc^Bs their unhappy, sub- 
jects. 

It is the ** syren song^' intended to hush the watchmen of liber* 
ty, while the enemy possesslhemselves of the strong hoUs of pid^ie 
safety. 

The speeches and writings of Wm. Penn, Washingt(m, Frank* 
lin, Jefferson, and many others^ the best firieods and .bene^etors 
of mankind, are plain^ unafibcted, and direct ocHimunicaitions lo 
the human reason and understapding. ; and serve -as>an example 
for present and future generations. . ii. !>; ..,'/. 

After a people have been accustomed to be.led byihe loiindin^ 
stefid of the subsian^ of woid» or arguments-^«i9ffi9r> tfaems^es 
to follow an artM^and affecte(4 i»ddtess.to f^t^.tpassionp, rather 
than a sober and candid appeal to their r^osonv thejmayvbeieadi* 
ly subjected to theirowu d^grada^on andfuin. . . n* . •<'.}: t 1 

This unnatural, inhuman and > affected liir^ of /^aklingi niokei 
game of fellow beings, aiid. is calculated i^{^y,4tiejvery dW/ 
with the human. ukiderstandipg^and charac^^.. .\ ' ^ \ .< 

Lawyers. . ,^ ...... : . ., ^, , ,. , 

Thbris is perhaps no profespion, whereby^ a Bian' might render 
more important services to society, thah in thM of the law, prdvi^ 
ded those who practice law would exeH i;1ieiir skill and talents to 
promote justice; apd I am happy to perceive there are some of 
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the profession, of that eharacter. Uafortunately for soeiety^ how- 
ever, it must be confessed, that the number of sach lawyers is saaM^ 
and that those who compose it, are truly above the gmt^al influ- 
ence and example of their professkm. 

The prmcipal gains of lawyers, proceed from the igmoranee, 
wounds and depramty of society. 

Could there be a mode devised whereby lawyers shouid be paid 
or Gompensatedy in proportkni asthey should promotejustvcse— ^ren^ 
der i\B ^.ecesd more snre^expedUiom^ and eeonondeal, it ^<Md be 
highly important for mankind. At present, however, nighly the 
reverse is die case ; and kwyerB stady to promote Meir interests, 
by uBoecefiBary perplexities and' delays of justice.-^We should 
certainly think it a queer way to improve roads or navigable was- 
ters j> by i«Kliering their passage more i^igthy, intricate, hazardous 
and eipen^ve^and jret these seem-to bo essentially such alli^ra- 
tions as lawyers generally choose to make in the course of p^fqfeS' 
««£? justice. / 

It is pa^ctly Battnral for every one to desire an incrsa^ c^ ihe 
frofita and Mmrces of their: 'own calling or professiondilidAif^ssr. 
Therefore it is not exU»ordi»ary tlmt lawyers should sti^jdy -to fos- 
ter, and increase the natural soirees and advaaO^^ of l^ei^P pro- 
&s^nai bttinn«5ff>; that they* sh^ld study to catch evcp^yhhman 
diflerenee, evil passion, ori^ar^ of' litigation, and bloW-i|t ^, ^d 
endcavoor to midtipl^, eitend and proloiig the sam^ ; ii%d ^BtJltf 
tD^flMOMge «verp dontverersy o¥ joh of l8tb| fof their ow% be&^ti* 
It is also reasonable to eoadude, llhat they W^uld strive^ t<9^ g^t and 
ntlaM ail{itot«j^<^ of ^aihy eeMictevaibfo tru^'or ph>(it, to^ thiem- 
safakes, fionitits, fi^^iMl^s^ o^ittn^icMi^ or 16^ those ttni^ thevt 
influence and contrail) t^M.^ th^f 'Wbuld' ttf to i^£^«e aArd' mtike 
the laws, and then plead, ^nd judge, to suit themselves ; that they 
fhould even labor to fencer m a nk i n d so dependent npon their pro- 

* Like an uapriocipled doctor, W)ld, for the purpose of making or 
enlarging a job for himself, aggravates and converts a wart or pmiple ia- 
toiirieBinc^ir)Oniwho^f>QPttaf«'Dtfaeri»ayBearag|fe^ or nurses 

i|i^|)foU^&youT(in%n^i^)(, or ^ise^se^ tO:lQ(^hen out ^his .visits and in" 
crease fii| ^bj^rgjes 5 pj- j^rposeljr ^^W^^ ^9^^ coas^tutionj so as to^ malfle 
you dependant on bis assistance during life* 
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fession, as hardly to be able to transact the most trifling business 
without their aid or advice. Besides, it is quite probable their 
professional views would lead them to endeavor to control, directly 
or indirectly, most of the newspapers and other sources of public 
intelligence, in order to prevent criticisms mi their policy and con* 
duct, and to advocate and promote their aum policy, interest and 
designs. 

Having the chief control of the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive authorities of a state or nation ; it would be very convenient 
for the crafl, in order to recruit the sources of their professional 
interests, to hoist the flood gates of vice, for a season, under 
some special garb or pretext of necessity, mercy, liherality, expe- 
diency, or good policy — ^to sow vice or evil temptations, and then ^ 
harvest the sins of the people ! 

It is really wonderful, however, that lawyers should have been 
80 far indulged, as they have been, in this enlightened age, and 
country. How unfortunate it is for society, that there should be 
a profession of men, so tolerated or indulged, who are interested 
in catching every man in a passion, or evil moment, and binding 
of him in a litigious controversy, to the fi^al injury of himself, 
and friends — in exciting, augmenting, and prolonging, those petty 
broils and misunderstandings which mankind are perpetually lia^ 
ble to ; and which, if judiciously attended to in season, are gene- 
rally settled to the satisfoction of all concerned ; but if entrusted 
to the management of lawyers, too often terminate to the disad- 
vantage of both parties. 

But what necessity is there for lawyers ? justice chiefly depends 
on the /ac<5 (not pleadings,) produced in evidence to the court; 
and the judges know, or ought to know, the law — as well as to be 
capable of reasoning. 

Can a lawyer make what has been, not to have been, or what has 
not been, to have been. What is the odds — whether a man takes 
my purse behind my back, and passes it cunningly under his leg, 
from his right hand to his left, through a button hole, says over 
** hocus pocus*' and puts it into his pocket, or whether he takes it 
before my face and bears it straight off without any cerimony ? 
I know, that, sticklers for law and policy, will make a deal of 

17 



odds: but I can mt oo es^mitial difference, only that the ibraier 
evinces t!ie moit premeditated and determined inUaiHy. 

It would generally be much easier to make a just and correct 
decision of a case, from a judicious summary of the law, and the 
principal facts in evidence, than after hearing aU the sophistry, 
igimrming, twisting BndjuggHr^ of the lawyers.* 

William Penn, Washington, Franklin, Sabiuel Adams, 
Hancock, Generals WAnnEN, QmEBBfe, Pctnam, La Fayette, 
and a host of the pditica! Others and beneikctorsof this republic, 
were not lawyers.f Washinoton, has indeed left us a warning 
and exam^ to shun lawyers and the snares of litigation, in the 
provisions ibr settling his estate, " got volumes of meaning in it.^* 

The study and practice of law, generally cultivates a quibbling, 
contracted and base policy. A knowledge of history and general 
science, gives men much more correct, extensive and liberal views 
of society. 

Knowledge dowses no man ; but the ordinary practice of law, 
too often renders men practical villains. Accustomed to oppose 
truth and justice, lawyers frequently lose, even their natural sense 
of right and wrong. Tutored in the great school of deception, a 
lawyer becomes a hypocrite by professionr-^^K kind of two sided 
craft^^-4iny body's friends for money ! Of course, a lawyer is a 
kind of privileged tool, in the hands of vicious, or wealthy men 
—sometimes hired to keep justice off, at others employed to enforce 
a fraudulent or unjust demand, just as suits their client's purposes. 

We are apt to form a most detestable opinion of those, who can 
be hired to %ht against the cause of justice and humanity. It is 
indeed oft»n necessary and proper, that criminal and other ofi^nd- 
^s, ^lould have advice and assistance, to prevent them from be* 

♦The Supreme Court of the State of New York', it is said, with the 
chief justice presiding', went through one of their county sessions, toiih- 
otf< any pkadingB, and the resvdt was highly pleasing-^^ &dl butfoi9^«ft. 
This course was adopted, in consequence of some mr$ the lawyers or 
bar had taken vtpoa tbemselveB^ which the judge would not aubmit to. 

f JsFFSBsoN soon entered into public Hfe, so that he bad no tHne to 
become corrupted by the contaminating influence and iM*actice of the 
law. And even John Adams, did not remain many years in their reach. 
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ing ecmvieled of mare than tbay vera guiUy> or from \»ing mny 
way wronged or unjiMtly treated. But wb^n lawy^n 6«9rt them* 
aelF^« boyond (bat^^^^ proirecit ibe truib from coming to ligbt, or 
justice from Uiuag pla^se, by stu^dymg to gamuib over or coo^q^ 
the crimaa or oiimoo9 of ihm ^Iwn^ ; wben they gttif e to wring 
and iwi9t a known or confirmed villain or o&ndor out of tbi 
b«nd9<^ jnatice, and M bim loose upon soci^y again ^ by so dol- 
ing, tbey obvioody partici|iate m ibeir cUent's offence, and loo of- 
ten partake bount^ully of tbeir fdundet or ill-gotten weaUb- 

Some tawyere attempt toe:ienee tb^vuielvea for aipisting rogues 
to e¥ade jii^cf, by eaying that tb@ir o^ks oblige tbem to be faiti^ 
fill <o their ^nployer»^(pi«guey ^ts^h /) b«t why ta]pe 4Mi^b an 
oftth^ if it reqiikes tbem to become mccompfu»s witb every viUaiii 
who may see fit to employ them to facilitate sm evaMon of jostice 1 
If a man under$Umdingly makes implemeiM^ or riM^d^s otber 
eeeeotial aid or fMMistance to elbct itbe 4»Hnmi8si(Hi of a fraedolent 
or ^rimml act; or to facilitate the eeoape of ro^os ; or if be 
knowingly conceals a criminal oSmAev ; OKf difsgniaes ^r socretof 
stolao pi>Qf)erty, ^ partakes of tbesame, be participates in tJUe of- 
^ico'-^ciiilessy indeed, be baebeen indnl^ed with % lawyer's mfik^ 
and tbon he jnet reeeiyee hie reward,^ ^ert^tf tbe plundered, i^ 
«, ff'WS.^^Whait a prii^ilegc I 

TlMsiir.ctiente deceive ^m, ioo-^nauighty ^Um^ I) Q«t does 
not every lawyer know, that men are generally m ^ fosfim when 
they go to law, imd that er^^y man is inclined to be more or less 
p^ueiml fee his own side of tbe casr? 

I^wyeis not o«ly get larger lees, fiir advocating i^stice, bm 
ocmeider it a greeiter <evidfa»&e ef Ibeir {HroCessional abilities, when 
Ihegr simoeedf thfm ^j do for manafi^g m the side of justice. 
Those who prosecute under just claims Dsr aMempt to Mwist ^^ 

pMe jc^ttstiea, gwerally cofiem^ Ibey hnye wff Itttie ieeed for 

the services of lawyers, 

h^wf^&imotains^ eecourege emotion to justice, ttot womld 
oot <^)ierwa^ be aiade. They cul^veKe ah e^ui^oei^ng ftud trv^ 
Smg <diipeeitten m society^ hy endeaArounng to r^der iU^tim 
honourabk. Indeed, 4bey woidd endea^roiir to grenade us tJtNit 
tkeire was *^i1» most hmmreAk ^ofe$sim" 
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The more trifling the cause of action, the greater the offence ; 
and attack a man, let his conduct and position be ever so correct, 
and you will generally compel him to take extreme grounds, for 
resistance. Hence it is the policy oi* lawyers, to encourage the 
institution of suits for doubtful, exaggerated or petty offences, and 
to excite false ideas of honour, or prospects of success, to induce 
their clients to persist to the extremity of the fewv— well knowing 
that one law suit, unjustly instituted, or unreasonably prolongied, 
like a war, generally provokes another. 

The laws were professedly designed as our guide and protec- 
tion ; but how could it be reasonably expected that men of com- 
mon abilities should understand the laws, and be able to use them, 
when they are the subject of perpetual doubts, and often of the 
very men who made the laws 7 

If those who went to law, generally, expected jMsftcc would take 
place,'there would b^ quite a difference in the parties ; and many 
matters that are now violently contested, would be amicably set- 
tled, and without the dd or advice of a lawyer. 

The advocate of injustice, says, ** I am not confined to certain 
unalterable yac^5 — but make just such statements as are best cal- 
culated to answer my purpose ; and if I succeed, I get something 
for my pains ; but if my opponent gets his case, he recovers no 
more than was justly his own, and that often at an expense that 
far exceeds its value." 

The laws should be so made and administered, \}mX justice might 
be accessible to people of common abilities. In many instances, 
however, the laws seem to be made, or administered, so as to in- 
crease the powers of those, whose learning, property, ^xiA personal 
influence, (the bane of justice and civil liberty,) naturally gives 
them too much the advantage. 

Bad laws are generally worse than none. They cost more than 
they fetch. Justice is out of the question. 

It is the natural policy of lawyers, to throw the rights of men 
into doubtful contest, and then shuffie law for the tsstie— to render 
truth and error equally doubtful, and then let the partiality of tl^ 
judges go the way they are generally inclined. 

Lawyers no doubt would be highly gratified^ if they could ren- 
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ier the rights of men so doubtful, as to be frequently contested in 
law. 

If the laws were rendered plain and explicit, so as to be easily 
understood, and readily administered, there would be but few law- 
suits, or attempts to resist justice — unless those entrusted with the 
administration of the laws should violate the proper duties of 
their station ; for mankind are not such fools, generally, as to at- 
tempt to resist a plain, regular course of justice, without some un- 
due excitement, aid, or encouragemen^. 

The talents which generally enable men to acquire wealth and 
power, by the practice of law, are not rated among the most es- 
teemed of human faculties. Some lawyers have gained their fees 
by extreme insolence, hrowheating, or bullying — such as would 
often give the purest innocence a purple tinge, or frighten the 
most amiable modesty into confusion ; while others have triumph- 
ed over their opponents, by superior strength of lungs, employed 
in loud, or long speaking ; and all owe more or less of their suc- 
cess to intrigue and deception,* 

Tribunals of justice, bring the reasoning faculties of men into 
cool and deliberate action ; but courts of law, like war, too often 
give scope to the ^vilest passions of the human character. In 
fact, suits at law are often conducted more like a siege at war, 
than like tribunals of civil justice — in collecting and drilling wit- 
nesses ; changing the modes or points of attack, or defence ; cor- 
rupting or swerving witnesses, lawyers and judges, and causing 
unnecessary perplexities, delays and expenses. 

It is a great object with the profession, to render the laws intri- 
cate, complicated and difficult to administer ; and also to have it 

* What a sense must it create, in a virtuous, intelligent and reflectiDg 
raind, to behold an old grey beaded man, (as the case sometimes is,) one 
who had been honoured with a seat in the councils of his nation, employ- 
ing sophistries and other arts of deception, before a public assembly, 
dignified with the name of a tribunal of jusTTCE-.-perhaps to rob, per- 
secnte or oppress, some good person — possibly a public benefactor, t6 
favour or indulge some treacherous, malignant, envious or oppressive 
client— and all, too, for the paltry consideration of ^ fee I What, indeed, 
must be the opinion entertained of such a man, and of a profession that 
would tolerate such a general course of conduct ? 
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customiry to make fine long ipeeches on frequent ooettiont ;* •• 
as to exclude all but ** the most honourable profession" from offi* 
ces of any considerable trustor profit. Then, instead of ebooeing 
public officers from among thepeopie^ they would fatfe to be cho* 
sen of the lawyert i 

Lawyers already considler a knowledge of law so m(ric4tfe, ae 
to exclude all but those of their own profeflsion^ from knowing anj 
more about '' legal ajfairs*^ than they generally do about the me* 
chanic arts. Indeed, some of cbe^wM:^ and qidhUu of law, are 
as mysterious and perplexing, as the art of juggling or sligtat of 
hand— 4uid quite as useless and mischievous in society. But ev« 
ery man of good common sense, generally knows the principles 
of equity— of common right mnd wrong y and which are the easen- 
tials of all just and good laws. 

Most of those who practice law, hare signalixed their liTes, es* 
pecially their youths, by their hatred of industry, and their con* 
tempt Ibr those who eara their living by hooest labour ; as well 
as manifested a disregard for most oi the good and wholeBome 
laws and customs of society. A pretty set of men, to be sore, to 
9eUct to make and administer laws, for the purpose of guarding 
the rights of honest industry-^-enoouraging honesty and fair deal* 
ing among men ; promoting temperance aad sobriety, and piotecti' 
ing virtue end innocence in society. 

Almost as soon as a person commences the stmdif of law, in 
spme {^ces, he is dub'd E$qr, and viewed with a kind of tmrrpr, 
by the common peofJe, as having power to do them harm» 

In short, lawyers, in their zeal to render the progress of kw £a> 
pensive, and its issue uncertain, have nigfaly overreached thevb 
selves, in ad much as they have rendered the progress so tedious 
and expensive, and its issue so uncertain, that many people had ra- 
ther suffer injustice in the firrt instance, than contend in iaw kat 
their rights. Nor has the zeal of this privileged and highly in- 

* How silly it often appears, for an old, and otherwise dignified char- 
acter, such as the chief magistrate of the nation, a state, or the like offi- 
cer, to have to learn the matter of their communications by heart, like a 
school boy, so as to deliver them off— make a tpeech, instead of giving 
the same in a written meifcye. 
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dulged profefliioii ended here ; for they have not only trampled on 
the laws of the states, in some instances, by their " bar rules,'' to 
obtain iUegal and exorbitant fees ; but have they not actually set 
the constitution of the nation at defiance, by obstructing the gen- 
eral fieedom of exercising our professional talents, in certain in- 
stances, unless we have studied, or resided, a given time, within a 
certain district or iocal bound ? 

Instances of lawyers being governed by principle — advising cli- 
ents for their actual and best good, contrary to the general dictates 
of their professional pdicy, are indeed so rare, that they are noticed 
as extraordinary occurrences. For example : when the late judge 
Wtthb, (of Virginia,) during his practice of law, once returned 
a client his fee, with advice to settle the matter in the best manner 
he could, without going :o law — the transaction was considered as 
an extraordinary instance of honesty in a lawyer. And when Mr. 
B ■ of Vermont — a young lawyer of considerable talents, but 
no fortune, not only refused to advocate the cause of a rogue, 
(who had stolen a cow from a poor widow,) but actually volun- 
teered on the other side-— and got the case — ^the transaction was 
noticed, and highly applauded by the people, as an instance of honr 
ouraMe conduct in a lawyer. 

Some lawyers seem to think they must necessarily be a kind of 
devils or political jugglers, but, surely, dishonesty is as inconsist- 
ent with the proper duties of their profession, as that of any other.* 

Finally, lawyers are among the best or worst members of soci- 
ety, just as they vary in theur natural inclinations, and in the poe- 

♦ As an apolo^ for adopting the geDeral policy of the profession, 
against the best dictates of the human senses, some have said, that, were 
they to have done otherways, the whole bar^ and even bench, in most in- 
stances, would not only be at war with them in their practice, but most 
probably they would prefaerU- them from being admitted to practice before 
the different courts ! To understand this, the reader must recollect, what 
he probably well knows, that lawyers are in the habit of forming them- 
lelTes into a club called the '* bar ;" who, in conjunction with the judg- 
as,-- (who are generally of the same profession,) exaBiine and admit, or 
persist to practice the professioo of law, whomsoever they please 1 

This I presume is an atiumed restriction, for I have no recollection of 
any legislative act to that purpose* 
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session and final exercise of their talents and [professional skill.*-' 
When they stand forth the bold and faithful advocates of truth, 
justice, virtue, liberty, and human excellence — ^the defenders of 
individual rights and personal security — the sincere and judicious 
opposers of fraud, persecution, oppression and cruelty^— the con^ 
sistent friends and promoters of human improvement, and of nap 
tional independence and prosperity : Then lawyers become the 
real friends and benefactors of mankind, and deserve to be esteem- 
ed and rewarded accordingly. But when lawyers are the willing 
instruments of fraud, persecution, oppression and cruelty — when 
they study to excite, aid and proloij^g unnecessary difficulties and 
contentions ip society, that they may be benefitted by the result — 
when they designedly facilitate the escape of rogues or confirmed 
villains, to the injury of the better part of community — when they 
labor to excite and harden the worst passions of human nature, 
at the expense and ruin of the best — study to nurse and indulge 
vice and indolence, at the expense and destruction of virtue and 
industry — and finally to build up depravity and despotism, upon 
the downfall and ruins of virtue and human liberty : Then I say 
lawyers deserve the execrations of mankind, as the leading wolves 
and vultures of society — ^the actual prompters and defenders of 
villainy. 

What an opportunity there is now offered to the better class of 
lawyers to immortalize themselves, by reducing all the vague, 
complex and absurd systems of law, into one simple and definite 
CODE, suited to the general wants and capacities of the peof^, 
and to assist in carrying the same into general effect 1 It is believ- 
ed that this is already the design of many, and that the object 
will be accomplished, by the general interest it has in view. 



Remarks on Government , No. 1. 

A WELL regulated community, is a compact between individu- 
als, entered into for mutual accommodation and advantage, whereby 
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etLoh individual member is juAtlj bound to perform ft part, eorres- 
ponding to his advantages and abilities. 

I should therefor^ be in<^lined to doubt the honesty of any man, 
who studies to enjoy the protectidn and advantages of government, 
without conttibuting his part* 

Thoie who will not supprot government by their military servi- 
ties, tendered personally or otherwise, When properly required of 
them, should not be permitted to exercise the ir^sponsible and man- 
ly privUegGB of BiiBfeiiBf7->^(o Vote, and cHreei government. Some 
would go farther, and say they ought to be impelled to wear peU 
Ht0Ms, and Ut public spirited and resolute w^men tikke the breech- 
es ! 

There is something sd unjust and absuifd^ in the idea that one 
man is better than midther-^'-^ntitledtomorepeivileges, merely from 
the ciroumstanoes of his birth, fortune, creed^ or profession, that 
I can hardly persuade myself any rational being wotild^ voluntari- 
ly atid utidersilmdia^y, be Subject to its eKaotions. 

We certainly profess to allow of no pritileged orders or distino- 
lions in this eouatry ) but do we not practice in direct contradie- 
ticni) when we exeilipt from military duty, the whole number of a 
MCt^ merely because they dress, and profess io think, different 
ftom ether people, in a feW pairtioularfe ? 

Rowevef the htngUage tod dress of mmkind may vary, we all 
possMS essetitidly tite SMne pa^ions asd inclinations : and, be- 
cause some do not give scope to their fe^ings id open warfere, is 
AO evidence they do not indulge them at all 

For tny patt^ I dread a secret and sly enemy, the worst of all. 

itln^MBy 10 put on a pkin tongue^ and garment ; and by expe- 
rienc^^ one may acquire 

^' tkfll to graee^ 
A devil'f purpote, with ao aagel's face." , 

The sect commonly called quakers, have certainly some habits 
and customs^ highly commendable, and deservedljr entitled to gen- 
eral encouragement and adoption. But are they to be exempt 

£xNna cemnoD duty, on account thereof? or cannot they practice 

18 
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their good habits, without refusing to bear arms in defence of Hie, 
liberty, and property ? ^ 

It would appear equally absurd, in my estimation, to refuse a 
support of the civil, as the military authority of the country, under 
'' conscientious scruples" of aiding the shedding of blood, for the 
military is the actual support of the civil authority, without which 
it could not be maintained, and blood is frequently shed in carry- 
ing the laws into effect. 

Justice is appropriately represented with a balance in one hand 
and a sword in the other. > 

The spirit of resistance to impending injuries, is the immutable 
law of God, implanted in the human fi-ame for self preservation ; 
and justly considered, it authorizes nothing that is inconsistent 
with the character of a christian, or good citizen. 

There is something extremely absurd, in refusing, under pre* 
tended scruples of conscience, to perform common military train- 
ing, or to pay the fines required for a delinquency thereof — ^which 
have, in fact, a direct tendency to prevent war-like aggressions ; 
while the same people, pay other imposts and taxes, comprehending 
those commonly called war duties, and war taxes, levied by the 
states and general government, for the express purpose of provid- 
ing munitions of war, and to pay people for fighting. — ^There is 
scarcely an imported article used, on which there is not something 
taxed for the general support of the civil and military expenses 
and operations of government. 

Mr. Cummings, an Englishman, of the sect called quakers, 
"plotted and headed a military expec&'^'oTt against a French settle- 
ment in Africa. This conduct he justified, as perfectly consistent 
with his religious principles ;" because he presumed, and it so hap- 
pened, that it was a *' bloodless victory." 

Numerous conquests, both by sea and land, have been made un- 
der military expeditions, without the mere shedding of blood ; and 
it may always be presumed to be the case, whenever it suits our 
convenience. Warlike sieges, however, often producie consequen- 
ces far more horrible to society, than the mere shedding of blood. 
Such, for example, as corrupting, and enslaving mankind ; the 
painful and protracted anxieties of the besieged, during their per- 
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ikms condition : famine, pestilence, and the like, resulting from a 
confined and restricted situation. 

These remarks finally lead to the conclusion, that there is some- 
, thing more like bigotry, cowardice, and avarice, in these scruples 
of conscience, than of virtuous and enlightened religion. 

If all the people in the United States were quakerized — that is, 
should they all be disarmed and refiise to bear arms in defence of 
tife, liberty and property, as the quakers do, what in all probabili- 
ty would ultimately be our fate ? 

May not the haughty and corrupt foes of our national liberty 
and independence, say, in truth, that " Every quaker made in the 
United States, not only disarms a foe, but two to one produces a 
friend to monarchy." 

Passive obedience and non-resistance, is all that the most despot- 
ic governments generally require of their subjects. 

I most sincerely wish the whole world of mankind were Friends, 
orCluakers,' in which case there would not be any need of bear- 
ing arms against our fellow men. But, until mankind are com- 
pletely dvilized, or becmne the subjects of truth, justice and rea- 
son, the wolves and vuUures of society, must be kept off, entrapped, 
hunted down and checked or destroyed, by force of arms. 



Renuxrks on Government, No. 2. 

Enbrot, without reason, is tyr corny ; but just and necessary laws 
and regulations, executed with promptness and fidelity, are the 
sacred guardians of individual and public safety, happiness and 
prosperity. 

Partiality is the very bane of human confidence. Every ser- 
vice rendered the public, should be paid or compensated, as nigh 
as possiUe in propcnrtion to ^eir actual merits : — 

If more is given, than merited, it induces unwarrantable exer- 
tions to obtain pul^c office or employ ; and if less is allowed than 
strict justice demands, it produces neglect of duty, and renders 
an excuse for mischievous perquisites. 
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Jurors should be paid as aHipiy, in parafwrtiGoi to what th^y mw« 
it, as judges of a higher grade ; soldiers as well as officers, and 30 
on, wertf service rendered the j^ubKe. 

Justice batibfibs eybry ftfiASONAsu sxfbctation, and 

STRIKES A TERROR ON FRAUD. 

I hardly know which is most to be dreaded, in those invested 
with the govemiiient of a country, loo much ievertlj^, or too much 
Jeniij^ ; for the former res^icts and punishes without justice or 
reason, and the latter indulges injustice and transgression, and ejr 
cites evil passions, by not laying them under proper restraint. 

An extreme arbitrary or deqwtic governraeot, or exercise of 
power, siijks or deforms the noblest impulse of human genius and 
acquirements ; and an extreme imbecile or profligate go¥emment, 
or exercise of public authority, leaves virtue and merit ungma/rded, 
by neglecting to punish and restrain the evil minded and worst 
part of community. 

There is very little difference, between the eflects pf deqpotisn 
and anarchy. In one case, the vprofessed rulers ave the a^^ressors 
on human rights, and in the other, the unrufy become the peats of 
society. 

An extreme weak or profligate government, naay sometiBaes be 
truly said to grant a bounty for indolence and treachery, and to tax 
virtue and industry to pay the bcwnty. They seem ultimately to 
say, 

'' Free pardon 9301^ favor fox RoeuBs--nrMlr»clt<m5 and taxes for 
HONEST MEN — Houest mcu we Can drive^ but rogues we must buy^ 
or some how make them pariners of our power and priviteges." 



Il l ■ 'I 



Remarks on Cr#vemMe»<, No, 3. 

It matters little, indeed, with the good and foidiftd ^9^1, 
whether his person is assaulted and his earnings wrested from 
him without justice or remedy, by a vicious amd uniestrakied pc^ 
ulaoe, or individuals calling themselves republicans, ot by a 
haughty and overgrown deq[iot. His wounds in each case ave 
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painful, his losaea afflioiisf , wnd bis ease withont remedy. There 
is this difference, however :— ^ case of a deficiency of legal or 
popular restraint, the remedy is with the people ; bat in case of 
abuses firom arbitrary power, the oaoseof the good citizen is hope- 
less. Truth and reason dare not hold up their heads. Remono 
strance is unknown. 

Legiidators, eboaen from am«iig the common people, in eonveiH 
ient districts, and frequently changed, have many and inqiortant 
advantages :<t— they would have simUar interests with their constit* 
uents->*-a8 well as know their minds and situations, truly and fee^ 
imghf ; and being but a short time in office, they would hardly 
have time, on a disposition, to plot uid effect uneqwd measures. 

In order to have a people trttfy represented, the number of rep* 
reaentatives should be apportioned among the diffiurent interests 
throughout a state or district, so as to have every considerable 
trade, profession or branch Of business, duly r^esented by those 
who knoto and feel their concerns, touly. ' 

It would be difficult to persuade me, that any man was fit to 
manage the public concerns, who had not proved his patriotism, 
and abilities, by the able and judicious practice or management of 
some usefiil profession or calling in society. 

Were we to respect men, merely because they possess talents, 
without any regard \p their application, even the devil might be 
honoured. 

To entrust the chief officers of a at%te or nation with money for 
mcr^ iwd indefinite purposes, is eventually lioeas»ig their use of 
j»0i«#i»i for the assiflnnatkm of whom they please. 

Is it not a little remarkable, that governments are inclined to 
grow worse — become more une<]pxal, arbitrary and unjust, while all 
other soienoes are genei:illy inproved for the better, with the pro- 
gressof time ? la it not because mankind generally put too wmtk 
confidence in die mere jn^essioiis of their fellow-men«— pet mit the 
biggest hypomtts and knaoe9 to w»tch over their concerna^^lrust 
the %BiQheM to guard the abeep ? 

Virtuous and ei^htmed minds, are attached and held tog^h- 
«f » by mutual Mtecsn, and aaense of eqfui^, and public iM»fiilne88 ; 
sndvioioua ones, by fear and polioy. The better often dsranot 
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quarrel or separate, for fear of haying their own traiieactimis or 
eharacters exposed or brought to light. 

Hence a league of unprincipled men*— more especially if in 
power, are perhaps the stnmgest, and certainly the most to be 
dreaded by the friends of justice and humanity, of any associa- 
tion of human beings. 

We sometimes see public agents amass fortunes, by violating 
the duties of their stations, and yet avoid punishment. This cer- 
tainly never should be the case ; fcHr if the whole united public^ 
cannot bring an individual offender to justice, what could an indi- 
vidual do in defence of his rights ? But when the public agents 
are generally inclined to be treacherous, they can assist and favour 
each other, by connivance, and playing into each other's hands, 
alternately, and avoid punishment — if the people loiU wink at such 
conduct, and neglect to employ the best means in their power to 
punish offenders, and to prevent like occurrences in future, 

** Ah !" said a league of gamblers, '* if we had the making and 
administration of the laws, gambling should be the most honour- 



able PROFESSION." 



Judiciary Censor, No, 1. 

There is nothing, perhaps, which attaches the hearts of good 
men, more strongly to the interest pf a state or country, than the 
security of personal rights, and the easy and certain access to 
JUSTICE ; which are- the result of good and sufficient laws, faith- 
fully and judiciously administered. 

But, as individuals who suffer injustice, generqily consider it too 
great a task for them to remove the cause, the evil progresses, and 
its authors thrive, until the calamity becomes general. 

This evil, I think, might be prevented, in a great measure, by 
appointing a suitable number of ^^ persons, in every state or dis- 
trict, to act as CENBORB of the laws and constitutions, both of the 
states and general government. It should be the duty of the cen- 
sors, to notice. ev^ry error or deficiency of the laws, and constitu- 
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tions, and particularly unsuccessful attempts to obtain justice in 
courts of law, and, if possible, find out the cause and report a 
remedy. 

KJ&EP THK FOUJ^TAINS OF JUSTICfi PU^ AND EFIIICIENT. 

What is the price of justice — may it be had on demand-— with- 
out respect to persons or property 1 are the questions, that would 
naturally arise in the mind of a sensible and good man, in pursuit 
of a country, to live in ; for that excellent production of human 
virtue and wisdom, (justice,) is seldom to be found under an 
excessive climate, or in a barren or unhealthy country. 

Weak or insufficient laws, or laws usfifaithfuUy administered, are 
often worse than none. They only restrain the weakest and most 
harmless capaci^es in society ; while they seem to offer a bounty, 
or free pardon, to those who have the ability to commit injustice in 
such a manner as to evade the final penalty of the, law. 

The laws are generally much less in fault, than those who have 
the chief power and influence in administering them. It is 
they who study to favour those of their own crafl and condition in 
society. Here is the place to apply the principal remedies. , 

It must indeed be confessed, that so. far as the professed guar- 
dians of justice and human liberty, bind up the innocent and faul- 
ty in one common bond, and extort their sacrifices and prolong 
(heir miseries together, so far, at least, they act a. very unbecoming 
part. 

The CENSORS should be chosen of those, who, firom habit i^nd 
sHuation, participate in the. common interests and welfare of soci- 
ety. 

I very much doubt the propriety of trusting any man, or set, of 
men, to make and administer laws, who thrive on public calami- 
ty, or who are interested in ttnuecessiiry perplexities and delays of 
justice. .,.,,». 
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Jmdiciary Cen$w, No. 2. 

Every thing that has a tendency to interrupt the necessary and 
peaceable pursuits of mankind, or to embarrass the progress of 
justice, should be regarded as an evil of serious national tendency 
and c(mcern. 

JuSTicB, is the professed end and object of all law ; and when- 
ever that is not attained by the ordinary proceedings or final deei»> 
ions of courts of law, there should be an efficient remedy provide 
and applied ; for why should individuals be wronged, or suffer 
injustice without remedy, becaiae it has been effected wndtr ookr 
of law^ any more than if it had been done without that cerenittny . 

Every unnecessary trouUe, and expense, ocoosioned by law pro^ 
ceedtngs, is worse than a total sacrifice, as it regards society gen- 
erally ; for the time, trouble and ^cpense, ar« not only so much 
loss to the parties concerned, in the first {4ace, but the amount so 
expended generally goes to strengthen and encourage the ,96aives 
and vvUvrts of society--«a craft that is preying upon the very best 
interests of this community. 

Unjust decisions of courts, have a most powerful tendency to 
weaken the cause of justice and humanity -.^^The person who is 
vinronged thereby, not only loses his confidence in the protectnto 
and security of the laws ; but is often induced, thereby, to become 
thd aggres8or*-from desperate motives of retalialkm, dr kmsk a 
conviction that dishonesty iias become the best policy ; and tke 
person who is favored by the unjost decision, will vet y natiMy 
feel an exiiltatioti and enoountgement, in his mirighteoi^ course. 

The example of the evasions of justice, on those who are. not 
immediately conccarned, must obviously be very p^nioious to so- 
ciety. 

Courts aifie in fkct too often attended by a set of idle specuk^ 
tors, or villains, who are studying out the crooks and quibUee <^f 
law proceedings, to take the Advantage of them. 

PeaceaUe, honest and industrious men, firequently hate the very 
sight of a court of law — as the good man's worst foe— places of 
Intrigue, deception, robbery, persecution and oppression. 
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The corrupt influence and effect of court policy, has always 
been considered as most fatally hostile to the generaf cause of 
truth, justice, virtue and human liberty. And yet, it seems quite 
a matter of calculation, already, with many in this country, to car- 
ry on some secret, or outdoor intrigue or management, in order to 
pr^udice or influence the court in their favor. 

The progress of law has been rendered so tedious, expensive, 
vexatious and uncertain, as to disgust and fairly sicken the. better 
part of community. 

There is scarcely a virtuous and enlightened, or well informed 
member of society, who is not interested in the abuses referred to, 
that does not dread the corrupt and unrestrained power and in- 
fluence of lawyers; and tremble for the consequences. The only 
question is, how shaU they he properly restrained and corrected 7 
I answer, by appointing and putting over them judiciary censors, 
as is herein provided. Then, lawyers violating the proper duties 
of their profession, would be brought to justice and corrected, like 
other men. They, too, would then be subjects of law— but now 
they are mainly masters of law. 

If men of other professions violate their duties and engage- 
ments, to yoiir injury, the laws aflford some remedy ; but if a law- 
yer violates his duty or engagement to the injury, or even ruin 
of his client, the latter has no adequate and practicable remedy. 

An able and independent rbview of our judiciary proceedings, 
bisstowing apjdause, or censure, wherever they were merited, 
would do more to promote final justice, and the general good of 
OMtiikiad, than all the hinting and squinting at the subject, that 
ever appeared in our half enslaved public prints. 

The censors should review the conduct of the lawyers, as well 
as judges— notice the suits they institute, and resist— ^their manage- 
ment of cases — ^their conduct and decorum in the examina- 
tion of witnesses, pleadings, d^c. This wouid prune the bar, of 
much of the fihh and excresences that are now permitted to flour- 
ish there— do away that buUying, blackguarding, and quibbling, 
as well as the sophistry, intrigue, KudjuggUng, that too general- 
ly dbgiaces our judicial proceedings ; and ultimately bring up a 

truly honorable and useful set of men. 

19 
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In the present case, we eonunit our lives, lib^ies, repiUaAidns 
and fortuno^, to the chief management and control of lawyers^ 
who ure lawless in their demands, and under no pmetieable re- 
straint or accountability for their conduct or managemeirt of our 
concerns. — ^Not even common censure, for who dare say a word 
openly against these knights of craft and /^rror— ¥^o hdd the laws 
as a rod in Uieir own hands, to rule and ruin, whom they please. 



Jndidary Censor, No, 9, 

There should be one censor for every county «r judical dis- 
trict in a state, to i^end courts of record widmi the same ; who 
should be chosen annudly by the freemen or electors thereof. 

The censors should be men of good general informition— nle- 
termined repuUicans in prmciple, and possessed of sufficient in- 
tegrity and independence of mind to do their duty without fear or 
affection. 

They should be allowed ample salaries ; and thehr office ehould 
be considered next in dignity and impdrtance to the governor ^r 
chief executive magistrate of the state. 

The censors' seat or station in court, should be «t the right hand 
of the judges, or some where between tiiem and the jury, so as to 
be situated as conveniently as possiMe to witness tlK general pro- 
ceedings of the court ; they should there noticeund record whit- 
ever might be thought essential to their general purposes, to liie 
end that the progress of justice might be rendered as mre^ expt^ 
dkioits, and economcal as possible. 

The censors should have no control over, or interference with, 
the proceeding^ of the court ; but to witness, i» pmHeged specta- 
tors, and ascertain and report, any part of their traasscdons llwt 
should be considered remarkable, or susceptible of improvement. 

The censors should be regarded as the direct agento of die 
people, to witness the execution op the laws, and to improve 
THE RjOAD TO JUSTICE ; and ^lodd be rendered 'as indqpmident as 
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pcMwiUe of all otker powrer er coatscj, but thtt of thenr eoMtitu- 
€nts — the sovereign people. 

The csnaaisi migfal depmU persms to act for then occaskmally, 
in case of their being sick or unable to aitteBd coort m peraoa. 

They should always be bound to attend to any well authentica- 
ted complaint, or statement of fiiets, materially concerning the bu- 
siness of their appointment. 

At the close of every judicial year, cmnmencing at some con- 
venient period, the censors from the several judicial districts, 
should meet at senie pentral aad proper part of die state, and 
tlwieseleet, imnngK utApedobsk in a roluBMy a digegt, or tiie sub- 
stSMce of their AMKVMLMKWjmn, of the piiimpeft judicial tmaoac- 
tiotts and eQBseni» o€ the 8tail&-*-noliciB9 eiiery thisf wjstHitif of 
pMlioiifer reptoo^ approbatioB or impvosement, in the geaeral 
character, commencement^ nanagement Mid^ temtnatiHi, of suite ; 
thoe conduct of jed^es^ la«yyeis, sheieffii^ parties, witneeaes, or oth- 
ers. Xhey sheold aoiice ^ eraors et i in pe i fee^ ieaaB of the fauir», 
andeonstitiJitioBSy faodi oi their teipective etatea, ai^ of the gen- 
eral government, when within their view. Every thing, in fine, 
iiwit kae;ft>i^eBdeiicy to neete Mnneceaearir exfensea, perplexities 
aod Adlxfooi jilitioe ; and peituljoiit eirery nopronementthat might 
be eoDsideittA pnuekicaUbe, m rendeniiif the» way Ao justice, as 
suse, expediiioHB and ettoeMNUu&adaeipQiaibfei. 80 that the legislar 
tors in their next session, might be enabled te enact measures to 
I^ienMte tbe^f eoerai ebjeAt i» view. 

Thelawa Jotndaad pffofeaa* ikopvetect our l»re% liberties, repu- 
^tieia&iNld ftetenea ; but wb^ they hecoo^ the medinm of evil 
eaKitaniinhlft ihmiMsinu^e$as oClr««rd> p^ar^eoutioa andoppcession, 
it is high time there should be 9m e&eituai seaedy pointed out and 

(IQNw jrfrtNoue iuui enlightened iMdipiary censor^ to witness the 
IMereasaiul fmA remit of law proeeediogs, with a p^ietraluig 
anriietfltt^ Mw to ooveoiaiid iti^[»nvejtl;ut sane, would do more 
tn Bnp»i»<lhe«vi^.coQiplainedef^j(l»n a host of legiflhuters, withr 

■Tli^ie . censoES wo«id do more to perfect aiid expedite connect 
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and efficient legislatMHiy vlome, than doubly to cmnpensate for tl^ 
seirices. 

The censors might f<»rm a body for the trial of impeached judg^ 
es, and high execntiFe officers. 



Judiciary Censor^ No, 4. 

Writs, are mostly made oat by lawyers, and partienlariy spedtd 
writs, which are various in fc»rmy and in general, extrem^y cere- 
monious and hypocritical. They often c(»itain false and malicious 
charges, and insinuations, and draw foul inferences, that if only 
made equally public, toUkaut ih$ ceremony trndsancHty of the kuo^ 
would be coaisidared as actioniJ^ c^isnces. 

If the {^aintifPs declaration was only a plam simple charge, or 
statement of the principal/ocfo he com[dains of, made under oaih, 
or affirmation, this difficulty would, in a great measure, be obvia- 
ted. 

A writ, never ought in fact to be granted at the scdicitiUion of 
an individual, without their first making oath or affirma^on to the 
truth of the matter complained of; and ^le aiagistrate or person 
granting the writ, should be held refi|XHi8ible for there being law 
for grounding the action. 

The plaintiff should not only state the facts he cmn^dainB of^ 
fairly and truly written, and subscribe an oath or affirmation to 
the truth of his charge ; but he should have indwted in his writ, 
the substance, or name, at least, of the particular statute or Ittw 
by virtue of which he claims his remedy. 

The defendant, after being duly served with a oqpy o£ibp writ, 
should reply and state the grounds of his defence, or principal 
facts, in writing, BXkd subscribe an oath or affimu^icmito the tntUi 
of the same— or, at least, he should be allowed a tvasonal^ -time 
to make such a reply, if he intends to set up any defence i^^ainst 
the suit and charges ; his neglecting such a reply, without scwaae 
special reasons to justify the same, should be ccmstmed agamst 
him, or considered as a fair presumption of his dislwmest inten- 
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ticms, and always termmi^ed to his disadvantage, in a merited and 
just d^ee. 

Id all disputable causes, where the natnre of the case will ad- 
mit, or justify the attempt, the plaintiff should not be permitted to 
litigate, or proceed to a trial of the case, without first having made 
a fair effcHt, (either l)efore the suit was brought, or in good seascm 
previous to the time of trial,) to effect a compromise or peaceaUe 
settlement of the matter in dispute.* 

As suits of law are now conducted, lawyers are enabled to lead 
the parties bUndfold into vexatious and ruinous contests ; which 
the parties might avoki, by being made acquainted with the actual 
Mate of the case, in good season to effect a compromise or peapea- 
Ue settlement, before the time of trial. 

It is quite common, in omr courts, f<»r parties to be surprised^ cm. 
trial, with testimony or other matter in evidence, which they 
might easily have confuted or done away, had they been given 
timely notice of the same ; and thereby avoicbd the mjustice re* 
salting fi^m ^ilse evidence. Newx^ 5«cofM7 trials, are ofien had to 
eorrect the errors, of such blind proceedings. 

Each of the parties being in possession of the actual state of 
the case— that is, the defendant being furnished with a copy of the 
plaintiff's charge^ the law by virtue of which he claims his remedy, 
together with the prmcipal facts or evidence in support of his 
charge, and the plaintiff, in return, being duly served with the de- 
fendant's reply, including the chief evidence oa which he grounds 
his defence, a reascmable time before the trial ; the parties would 
be enabled to see their own situations, and, whether they were in 
the wrong intentioB«% or other ways, they would be much more 
likely to compromise or settle their differences peaceably, and 
avoid the trouble, expense, and uncertain issue of a protracted 
controversy. 

There should always be an honourable ^icooragement held out 
to induce parties at variance to compromise or settle their differ* 

'*^* I ■ ■—^■i^i^"*"^— — ' ■ 1^^— — ^>^— ^—1 III— I ■■■ — — I I ■■ I II IMy ■■■■■■, , . M— ■ , ■ ■! I.I ■ ■ ■ — 

"^^ One of the articles of the (late) Spanish constitatioD, expressly de- 
cUres that a suit at law cannot be brought, until conciliatiMry measures 
bave first been resorted to. 
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eneefl peseeablj. Saeh iettkments often deanve afidewMy 
lice in public newspapers, especially when effected after an actira 
had been eommencAd and the cause aggFavated, so a» to distorb 
the Qidinary peace ci society, or to OMki^er the uUioiaAe good oi 
the parties at Tonaneo. Certftioly eforj thii^ tiud hts a tBjsdsncf 
topromole the hannosy, aDdpwM^mrky of society genei^ly, as 
well thehoaourand good of iwMdatls, isdesenriagof the notice 
of a faithful public sentinel.* 

When one has been misled, by igmranee ov passion, it is one 
of the noblest traits of the hwBiaii ehoraclR, toanrMtimrsdms, 

If my neighbour, thrqngha hasty or mistaken impressiM^ or to 
gratify a crooked or ovBrhemring disposition, institules a snit 
against me— a desire manifested on my past to avoid the trouiUe, 
vexation and expense of n pietraeted, aggravating aa^ nnneceesa- 
ry eontest, hy an hmmediate and peaceaUe Gomproni8&, or refer- 
enoe of iho matter at variai»^e, would, most {»obalily, under pres^ 
ent etromnslaaees, he astfWUy fumatmed into a confessed fefar, er 
deficiency, en thegtoands of my defence, mstead ef a jost, pnci- 
fic and wise sense of duty, both as a Christiui and good oitisen. 



-!-♦• 



Cmsm', Ma, d. 

TsnnE sfaooid aliways be an indneement heMout to jinvite «Kia»> 
inal and other offenders to a nefamtary con fisoi mt ; ancl if inr ne 
other pnipose than to save the state or individiuds^M^ivoabte and 
«ipense ef a tsial p^ hut Ike 4%mmj^id cnrdittasy trads^ ^oo often 



^ Where are aH our />eace societies, ^od Ckrittiam^ wheit ne^bbbors 
loar, and the enemy are preying upon the rery vUaU of oiinl«oelMy? 
IsAottni^ j|NWI.Mmiii^nwrft«e mgsKded as voHik^ .of their netme;?— 
Simiifi oif^^tFnffl fo^^tQ j^pei^f^^piA^ ?^dpi?ofp^y «f ^*r 
ty, is more to be apprehended than a dozen external enemies, v 

A peace-maker, is truly a Heavenly character. Have lawyers artful- 
ly blmded our eyes ag^ainst this important and Christian dtOy ? 

f At the annual meeting of tfnr society for ihepreoenHon of pauperitm, 
in the city of New York, December, 1823 ; it is recorded, among the 
addresses and statements made to the society, and particularly in regard 
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oenfirnis aew offenders, and excites them to farther and more 
dangeioua effcnrts, and to rel j upon new stratagems for success. 

'' Den't ]^kad guiky — give mb tbe money ! and let tkemj»rov€ 
tke facty if they can,'' said a lawyer, to a foung man, who h^ 
participated in tke division of a sum of money, without knowing 
the ofSsnce attending its possession, and who was du^posed to con- 
fess and explain the whole matter, as far as he was knowing to the 
transactions. 

The laws were professedly made for the restraint and correction 
of evil passions ; but how oflen are they perverted into instrummits 
of the basest excitement and indulgence. 

Actions, brought without any just, necessary or sufficient cause ; 
suits imneeeanrily repeated in the same case, or aggravated, or 
continued to an excessiTe or unreasonable lengUi or degree ; aild 
every other malicious, vexatious or unnecessary trouble, delay, or 
expense, occasioned by either party, in necessary suits, should aH 
be provided for with costs and reasonable damages : ht why should 
one man suffer without remedy, from the igncM^ance, negligence, 
malice or treachery of others 1 

If only the suits that originate in malice and treachery, togethr 
er with the unnecessary delays, vexations, troubles and expenses 
that are indulged in necessary suits, were properly punished and 
discontinued, more than one half of ^e present busoness and gains 
of lawyers and others concerned in promoting litigation, would 
cease. 

Under the present perverted dtate of the laws, and the abu8«ii 
of lit^ation, every man i»f nnldlibg t>r small property, exkts, as k 
were, «t the will and {Measure of his more weakhy or numerous 
fi>es^ who can, at thek option, harrass and per^kex him with koD- 
ndis, to hisjruai. 

llUi^kprof6sdmx}f ItwyetByWaaybepet^sonid^enemm loan 
uidivifhial, as the case fivquentily is, on aceovmt of his pdikical 
opinion, nndertakiofs, or Meai of their pvofesMttd policy- 



■tl'l'>--T 



t6% ^* hefuge ibr jwdtifle dffett^^trs, befeird the gbciiedy of ^bktidoQ6d liad 
reoslvad^bem. TiMft 1Mb, i«|^ a Miod«(i*at^««i^ukLtfiMi, ^ro«M afuwafiy 
save 1^«ity ^,006; for te convktbn of every feioa was an exipente 
to the city of 15150." 
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the priesthood of some of the old countries are, to those who aee 
through their policy and designs, and have virtue and courage 
enough to expose them. And yet, under existing circumstances, 
lawyers have the almost sovereign control of all litigious investiga<> 
tions : So that, as the case now seems to be, a man, under such 
circumstances, is liable to be tried, and to have his case managed 
by his most bitter and designing personal EifEinEs. But few 
people, who are not professional lawyers, are sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with all the ceremonies, quirks and quibbles of law pro^ceedings, 
to manage their own cases ; and even if they should undertake to 
do without the aid or assistance of lawyers, it is probable the* 
whole craft would combine against them, openly, or secretly. 

This is certainly a most dangerous and highly alarming state in 
our political concerns — an evil that is increasing, and is daily prey- 
ing upon the virtue, liberty and independence of the best mem- 
bers of this republican community, and loudly demands a speedy 
and efficient remedy. 



Judiciary Censor, No, 6. 

As the judicial or court business of our country is now con- 
ducted, the parties in cases intended for trial, are generally obliged 
to hire lawyers to stand sentry, as it were, at court, from day to 
day, during the same term, and sometimes fcM* several terms in 
succession, merely to answer whenever their particular case hap' 
pens to be called — ^that the parties should not be unintentionally 
defaulted, or nonsuited. This trouble and expense might be ea- 
sily avoided, by the parties giving due notice, in writing, of their 
determination to stand trial, and by the courts seasonally fixing 
the time for each case. The same regulation will save the par- 
ties, and witnesses, the trouble and expense of nuve than one jour- 
ney and attendance at court, on the same trial, and from unneces- 
sary detention at court, waiting for trials to commence. If either 
party neglect their com^^iance with such engagements and regu- 
lations, let them suffer a just punishment^ by being defaulted, or 
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nonsuited y and always obliged to pay all the unnecessary trouble and 
expense they have occasioned the adverse party. For, surely no 
man ought to suffer for the faults or deficiences of others. 

Written testimony speaks an unequivocal language, that can 
not easily be denied, or misunderstood ; but the extraordinary 
excitement, bluster and confusion of a trial at court, or the ordinary 
examination of witnesses there, often produces extremely doubtful 
results ; and at the same time occasions considerable unnecessary 
delay, trouble and expense. Besides, there are but a small pro- 
portion of mankind who can go before a public assembly and tell 
a straight and consistent story, right off, more especially when 
touched or attacked every moment by litigious jtigglers, black" 
guards and huUies, 

It is often attended' with considerable unnecessary trouble and 
expense, for witnesses to attend court and be there examined, and 
particularly when their testimony is only required to eke out 
some formality, or to establish or support some single point or 
lact. 

Some have indeed denied their knowledge or rec<^lection of 
important facts, merely from a dread of going before a court to 
testify, and be there publicly browbeat, insulted, and twisted. 

Men of considerable power and influence, are sometimes per* 
mitted to give their testimony in writing, while others similarly 
situated in every other respect, are refused the indulgence. 

The general substance of testimony, at least to all important 
^u:ts, should be written down and signed by the witness, whether 
taken in, or out of court, and especially if requested by either 
party; so that ^cr;iiry might be more readily detected, without 
being subject to the ordinary equivocations and escapes ; and so 
that the same deposition or evidence might be identified and em- 
ployed again, if necesssary, in other courts, and in different oa- 

It is often attended with enormous risk, trouble and expense, to 
obtain depositions from any considerable distance abroad, espe- 
cially out of the state where the court is to sit. ^ 

It generally seems as though courts and lawyers study to make 
as great a bluster and parade as possible ; and that lawyers often 

20 
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occasion their own clieats, a great deal of unnecessary tronbte and 
expense. 

And after all, most of the suits Ikigated are only scummed orex 
— ^not examined to their origin and foundation, or real cause : ei- 
ther from the indolence or inability of the inquisitors, or oftener 
perhaps from a fear of resulting against their own policy and in- 
terest. — ^The indulgence of vicious transgressors must be connived 
at and encouraged^ or mankind will find that honesty is truly the 
best policy, and cease to resist justice from design, or to practice 
tmd encourage deceit, fraud and crimes. 

Witnesses to important facts, and perhaps all witnesses in cases 
of considerable interest and excitement, especially when there ar6 
more than one to testify on the same subject or matters of fact^ 
should be examined separalelyy for hesuring each others stories, 
prevents them from unintentional contradiction, and defeats the 
ultimate detection of much false swearing. It also excites treacfa« 
ery in persons of wavering integrity. 

If every person who was called upon to testify to important matp 
ter, was required to 5t^ the same, or at least the written suhsttmce 
of the testimony, and, knew that it would be preserved, after being 
publicly read in court — they would be much more cautious of testis 
fying falsdy. 

It should be a common and indispensable privilege, secured to 
all classes, the right and opportunity of acknowledging actions for 
the security and collection of debts, so as to facilitate the final ex- 
ecution of justice, without any unnecessary delay, trouble or ex- 
pense. And no method of keying off justice, should be licensed 
or indulged, in the actions or omissions of judges; lawyers, sher- 
iffs, or any personis entrusted with the execution of the laws. 

Suppose a court composed of three or more justices of the peace, 
agreeaUe to the nature and magnitude of the case, to sit at regii- 
lar periods, or to be called together as occasion might require, and 
serve as a court of record, (every tribunal should be a ccwrt of 
record,) in every considerable township or district for the purpose, 
and try cases of a certain magnitude and description, with potrer 
to grant execution to unlimited amount, for indisputable claims. 
Bwch a tribunal would not only enabble our citizens to avoid most 
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iA the dd^js, trouble ^nd expense of going a coneiderable distance 
to Sk couAtj house, but would be quite as likely to do justice m the 
end, as any of our present established courts. Perhaps it m^kt 
be adviseable to employ a jury in addition, in disputable cases, of 
certain magnitude. A judicious arrangement of such a court 
Of counsel of justices, would be ultimately brmging good and 
wlM^esome justice nigher to our own doors ; and every year would 
be adding essentially to the general knowledge, and ultimate per- 
fection (^ the {^an. 

Every judicial decision of a disputaUe «au8e, howerer smali in 
magnitude or amount^ should, particulariy at the request of either 
party, be attended with a definite written opirnkmoS the court, ju- 
ry, or whoever acted as judges in the case — showing the facts, 
and the law, that governed their conclusions; so that, if there 
were any just and well grounded exceptions, they might be filed as 
€rrc»rs in the finding or decision, to be submitted in writing y for 
the review and final correction of the same, or a higher council or 
authority. 

Giving decisions in gross, has been the cause of innumerable 
errors, and great injustice, both from ignorance, accident, and 
design, and must naturally inv<dve judicial proceedings in endless 

» 

darkness and error. It seems difficult to believe that such a course 
ever was contemplated by our legislative law makers. If a man 
KNOWS what law he judges by, and the^o^ in evidence that 
rules his decision, he certainly can tell them and explain him- 
self. 

The treatment of om juries, is anti-repuMican, and highly im- 
proper.; and the usage they often experience from some invested 
with judicial authority, betrays a deadly hostility to this essential 
agency of justice and human liberty. 

There certainly is no justice, and I can see no reason, in giv- 
ing one set of men, delegated to sit in judgment upon the aflliirs 
of their fellow men, a permanent and hi^h salary, and in occa- 
sionally snatching others from their daily occupations and con- 
cerns, to try cases, without allowing them, hardly enough to defray 
their necessary expences. 

Juries are oflen overruled, or worried into con^ance with the 
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opinion of the court, and their opinions and influence thus trifled 
with or destroyed. Sometimes we see it announced to the public, 
after stating the particulars of the case, that the judge directed 
the jury to find a bill for, tlrc plaintiff, or defendant, as the case 
may be. 

How absurd is it, too, to compel the whole number of a jury to 
tigree ! and, as the case is in some places, to shut them up^ like 
brutes, or felons, or starve them into compliance ! 

Why not take the opinion of the jury, (in writing, and each one 
separately, if necessary,) before they leave the court room ? and 
have the opinion of a certain majority, be decisive ? According 
to the Spanish constitution, (of 1820,) eight of the twelve jury- 
men agreeing in their decision of a case, is sufficient. 

In the present case, while the juries are shut up by themselves, 
if you can get one of them, of a suitable character, on your side, 
he m^y juggle the rest into compliance with his will, or outhoo, 
the whole ! 



Judiciary Censor ^ No. T, 

^ Encuiefie^gemenifor Litigation. — Those who commence law suits, 
have apparently many and important advantages. The plaintiff 
or person who conmiences an action, generally takes every possi- 
ble advantage of the case, in the points and position set forth in 
his writ and declaration. He also takes his choice of lawyers — 
courts — ^judges, in many instances — times and places ; and, in 
some places, he can attach all the defendant's property, and body 
too, if he chooses — ^with, or without any justifiable cause !* 

* There is sometimes a kind of detpotism exercised in this way over 
fellow-beingfs, that is absolutely abhorrent to the human feelings. 

Is there any other country where haman liberty is held so eheapy as in 
some parts of thio boasted land of liberty — where one may seize his fel- 
low-man, and confine him in prison under a pretext of debt, without the 
feet, or even probability being first ascertained ; and, on his being final- 
ly cleared firom the charge, in most instances at least, he is left without 



\ 

\ 
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Whertf the plaintiff or his lawyers, are allowed to make the 
Jirst and last plea, in arguing a case, there is an undue, and of' 
ten powerful advantage, over the defendant ; and no doubt this 
practice has been indulged to encourage the unjust and unneces- 
sary institution of lawsuits. 

Quibbles. — In order to encourage litigation as much as possible, 
it seems, a number of different pleas are allowed in defence of 
the same case. 

I remember an instance, in one of the high state courts, where* 
in damages were claimed for the non-ftdfilment of a plain written 
contract, signed and sealed in the presence of two reputable 
and subscribing witnesses, wherein the defendant was permitted 
to set up three different and distinct pleas in his defence— either of 
which, proving true, would have been sufficient In the first 
plea, the defendant denied the execution of the contract, (his sig- 
nature must have been a forgery^ then, and ought to have been 
given as a final plea ;) in the second plea, the defendant owned 
he executed the contract, but that it had been fulfilled and dis' 
charged; and in the third plea, the defendant owned he exe- 
cuted the contract, and that it had never been fulfilled or dis- 
charged, but that his not fulfilling of it was no damage to the 
plaintiff. 

Were any person, voluntarily to tell such a story in his own 
private dealings, justification or defence, he would be considered 



any adequate and practicable remedy for the actaal cost, trouble — indig- 
nity and injury done fais person and property. 

It 18 humiliating and degprading to the character of a freeman or re- 
publican citizen, to be seized and dragged to prison like a felon, for no 
other fault than merely owing a sqm of money beyond his immediate 
means of payment. At least, some probable cause of fraud or malcon- 
duct should be officially ascertained, before the keys of a prison should 
be turned upon a human^ rational being. 

What becomes of our boasted security against injustice, oppression 
and cruelty, defined by our national and state bills of right, oonstitu- 
tions, laws &c. — ^wherein it is defined, that no man shall be molested or 
injured in his person or property, udthofd jutt catue ? that excesnoe bail 
sh^ not be required, &c. — where is the remedy, or guard against these 
abuses? Certainly it is not in the general disposition, inierestif or con- 
duct of our judges and lawyers, to be just and humane. 
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as a most detestable lying scoundrel And yet^ it ,8eeiii».l)ii« is 
all considered fair and h<Hioi|rable in /oao proceedings. No mat- 
ter how much unnecessary trouble and expense is made the par- 
ties ; nor what crooked, hypocritical examines are established^ or 
corrupt unprincipled excitements are held out, or indulged— pfo 
yided lawyers can share well in the general spoil, and sow the 
seeds of future litigation for their continued harvest \ 

Tricks of law, — The various little artifices and indu%^icei 
that might be appropriately defined under this title, are miner- 
Qus ; and reflect shame and disgrace on many who preside id out 
courts. To exclude evidence, under some ceremonies or frivoloiia 
pretext, is not the least of these artifices. Just as if a court or 
jury were not to be trusted, or were not competent to determine 
whether the evidence has any connection or bearing in the case, 
or whether it has any weight of truth or consistency on ks side. 

The whole truth concerning a case, ought to be admitted in evi- 
dence ; and every reasonable inquiry shou(^d be answered, made 
by a jury man, or any one who was trying a case. 

Every unnecessary or improper inquiry, evidence or explanation, 
would generally serve to tire or disgust a court, jury or whoever 
was hearing the case, and finally terminate to the disadvantage of 
the party indulging in it, especially if the transaction is duly noti- 
ced. 

At least, a general view of the cause^ out of which a consider- 
able action or controversy arose, should be investigated and un- 
derstood ; and every thing that was just and reasonable should 
always be allowed in eviden<!fe or pleadings, to explain a case, 
fairly. 

The final result of many of our lawsuits, seems to depend 
more on the sophistries and other little artifices of lawyers, than 
upon the actual merits of the cases. Such differences might as 
well be settled by a cast of the die, as to the justice of their final 
result, and avoid the delay, trouble and expense of a law suit, as 
to terminate them as they often are done. 

It is certainly dangerous and absurd, to entrust an individual 
with power to cramp, circumscribe or obstruct inquiries, necessa- 
ry to the maintenance of human rights and privileges. 
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Nothing can be more absurd, than to explam to a court, open- 
ly, before the witnesses, or adverse party, the design and appli- 
cation of every inquiry,, as it often enables the witness, if crooked 
or partially inclined, to defeat the very object of enquiry. He 
then sees the very point aimed at in SLa\img him questions, and 
can generally fashion his answers to avoid crossing or catching 
himself, or injuring the party he intends to favor. 

Parties should always be allowed their oaths^ and then be strict- 
ly examined : If they perjure themselves, punish them. Their 
interest in the case should be considered, and their testimony no 
&rther regarded, than should appear just and reasonable, in con- 
nexion with other matter, under all the existing circumstances of 
the case. 

Individuals are oflen permitted to testify in cases, wherein they 
are directly or indirectly interested in the final result, nighly or 
quite as highly as the parties themselves. 

To permit one of a party thus interested, to testify, and exclude 
the other from his oath and explanation, is often like holding down 
one and letting the other maul him I 

Well digested and candidly toritten arguments, to be read or 
given into a court, jury, or whoever might have the hearing and 
decision of a case, should be encouraged. They would be like^ 
ly to give a more brief, candid and fair representation and view 
of a case, than all the sophistry, quibbling, and bawling, that ev- 
er beset our courts uid other public assemblies-^bewildering and 
disgusting men of common intelligence and feelings : and there- 
by avoid the unnecessary confusion of a case ;— save time, cost 
and trouble, and in the end, greatly fiicilitate good sound and 
wholesome justice. 

Besides, and what is of the greatest consequence to the liberty, 
vn*tue» proiq>erity and happiness of mankind in* general, and par* 
ticularly lo the people of th» republican commu^ity ; m this way^ 
any conpetent person mght write the argum^ots.and statements 
of a ease, and thereby ultimately save us fn;mi the aU^asping 
power and influence of lawyenn— who often act as litigions^'i^- 
ghrs, hlaehgtuxrd^ and hvUipi^ and absolutely murder justicQ and 
ci¥a liberty. 
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Judiciary Censor ^ No. 8. 

The administration of the law, is far more important than the 
legislative authority that enacts them ; for even bad laws may be 
rendered tolerable, under the administration of persons friendly 
to the rights, liberty and happiness of mankind. But when the 
judges and lawyers have one general object in view, contrary to 
the spirit and meaning of the law, it is not difficult to see how 
they may accomplish their purposes, according to some present 
practices and indulgences, even in direct violation of the plainest 
laws. 

" You may make what laws you please, only let me interpret 
their meaning, and administer or carry them into effect, and I will 
generally make them answer my purpose," said a notorious cor- 
rupt and tyranical judge. 

The judges of our courts, are, in a great measure, sovereigns 
•f our political rights : — 

They can declare a statute unconstitutional and refuse to en- 
force it ; they can indulge vexatious,, and unnecessary suits — 
quibbles, delays, and expenses, to favor one of the parties, at the 
expense and injury of the other— or to increase the fees and pro- 
fits of lawyers and others concerned in court expences, to the in- 
jury of both, plaintiff and defendant — (in many instances, they 
admit domestic or foreign law, as best suits their purposes ;) they 
can reject proper evidence, or admit that which is improper, and 
give a ccmt and coloring to favor their designs in regard to either 
party ; and finally put what construction they please, upon the 
laws, evidence, and pleadings : In some cases they absolutely 
make law, to suit themselves ! So that, in fact, there is very little 
to prevent the judges firom doing pretty much as they please, in 
most of the cases that are tried and finally decided, by them. 
And even when juries are employed, the judges generally exer- 
cise a kind of authority over their proceedings, that sometimes 
amounts, nighly or quite to a decision of the case. 

Ib some instances, a single individual, sitting as sole judge of 
11 court, can regulate and prescribe the admission of evidence, and 
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{iletdififs ; leveD tkiit ii^hidi is bmngiit before a jjotf, and 4iien 
«liarg« the jury villi fittch a summary pf tke fiose, («vriidcDcey d&c.) 
as best suits his own priraite interest, feeliBfB and deiigiia ; and, 
if the jury finally bring in contrary to the intentions of the jndge, 
he can harangue them — testify iffld jplead, and send them out again, 
three times in succession, in the same case. And, after all this^ 
if the decision does not finaMy please die JHdge, (this little judi- 
cial sovereign on the throne of judgment,) he can grant a new 
trud, m some inetaiifCes : ftmd then, in sgoihe fdaees, 4ihey 'Oan err 
the judgment, in tkiek fioai and last resort, as membm of die Gomt 
«f -ersoiis gr final ^^ei^ision aad^ieeision of 'Oaaes. 

'Tiiis ts €eitainly a dangerevs, -and highly imipwpeir fwwser, ^ 
loat m the iianids 4£ a £ew indkriduals, mho are un^er v^ery little 
^vactioaffaAe cestraioftior acoeuntfllbibi^ Ibr thek conduct. 

fiesides, tiie jiidgee 'of oar oouvts^ in s<xne fdaoes, 'eKescise the 
^wer ^ making appointments to^ffiee ; granting certain lice»> 
ses, and privileges, and regulate and oontrol prison Mmits. 

We 'cmfAojf a gveat «mn^ber ictf* on^a, Bfoae tmies seiKeral ihundred 
im a ^tdy, 4fi» legislate and make «oiir laws, and <Chen 4nibimt .tiiem 
to a very few to interpret and 'Caiiry into effect These a«e adr 
4mb «Kwe ^han <hree iH* four ^per4son8 ki .nnmb^, who <ooatrol the 
ImmI -delusions of our supi^me •oouvts ; and who, not only estab- 
UiApeimts, rand gvpe meanmgt^oim 4)wn «iake of ^lamcs ; imt o^ 
ten <adopt new ^puinciples of i^u^ 'Own ookdng, ^md die decisions 
of foreign courts, as law, and sometimes m actuad 4>ottteinpt of 
ear legit^lative authority. — The «reatore4)ecomes gieater than its 
inreator — 4he little tyraxrt, f»laoed upon «he trireme ^ judgment, 
lAmc^ 4»eye«d the «eac^h of human «uihority and oontiol, huvk 
defiance at those below him, and sends down vengeance, instead 
«f jufltice, <» <lh96e who dare express a doubt ctf* his infaOfbil- 

AiKl after afH, mns. man— die c^ef esecutiye magit^rate, of 4hft 

tftttCe, or nation, as die case may be, genen^y "has ^e ^ower ^in*- 

vested in him, if ^e t^hoesee to use it, (^ a (good or <^ii^ purpose,^ 

to suspend, or €ni^y annddie whde, in many oases, >by abating 

the^penrfty-inetnred, or 4)y purdoning and letting loose upon eoci- 

ety , evem ^hose oonvieted of the most base and oriniind oifenees. 

21 
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Why trust a single individual with the power of life and deatht 
Call it what you will, this idea of the infaUihility of a single in- 
diTidualy bears the ^ stamp of monarcht. 



Judiciary Censor , No, 9. 

Trials before courts, have a virtuous or vicious tendency, 
pretty much as the judges and lawyers are iticlined. 

To suppose that a judge or lawyer can be indifferent, in a con* 
test between right and wrong — betwixt virttte and vice, is admit- 
ting that they are destitute of common discernment and feelings^ 
A person of pretty good penetration will generally see which side 
the court are inclined to, in spite of their studied and accustomed 
reserve — something will generally betray their feelings, policy or 
designs, in looks, words or actions. 

If those who have the chief management and control of law* 
suits, are disposed to aid or connive at the final evasion of justice, 
their eflforts, however studied and reserve, will have a general ten- 
dency to encourtige vice, and to discourage virtue ; and, on the 
contrary, if those who conduct and control public investigations^, 
are determined friends of truth, justice and humanity, their con- 
duct will naturally inspire the hopes and encourage the efforts of 
the better part of community. 

In fine — ^those who administer, or carry the laws into effect, 
have ten times the power and influence to promote virtue or vice, 
as they are inclined, than any other branch of public power or 
authority. 

Some of our plainest statutes have been superseded by the 
practice of courts, in some of their efforts to facilitate the final 
evasion of justice — :to render the laws complex, obscure and dif- 
ficult to be understood — so that, instead of looking to our statutes, 
we must consult the practice of our courts to know what to rely 
upon : and even that is rendered precarious and uncertain, from 
the numerous and conflicting opinions, indulged and recorded. 

Every wilful and unnecessary sacrifice of a person's property^ 
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Biade under process or colour of law, should' be punished, and 
finally guarded against— eTen much more rigidly than a wanton 
or malicious destruction by other means, as it has a powerful ten- 
dency to vitiate, and to familiarize us to, a perversion of the final 
ends of justice. 

. All the time, trouble and money expended in unnecessary law 
proceedings, is generally much worse than a dead loss to society, 
as it chiefly goes to increase the wealth, power and influence, of a 
dangerous craft. 

A considerable lawsuit, in many places, is regarded as almost 
as great a calamity, to a family or neighbourhood, as a pestilence 
or fire. The havoc they make is often terrible, and visible for a 
great extent, and length of time. 
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In the making and administration of the laws, for the govern- 
ment of a republic, the greatest possible care and precaution 
should be taken, to guard against the overbearing and. undue 
power and influence of men possessed of extra wealth, learning, 
influence and authority ; and ail unwarrantable combinations or 
conspiracies against individuals : because, this is the most dan- 
gerous, and destructive of the rights, security and prosperity of 
the common people, and the most to be apprehended, of any 
thing adverse to justice and rational liberty, that could readily 
happen in this country. 

After all the care and precautions that could well be employed 
in making wise, equal and just laws, if those who administer 
them are not disposed to guard against the undue power and in- 
fluence of unequal and unjust combinations against individuals, 
justice, virtue and human liberty will be corrupted and finally 
crushed ; for when men of crooked and overbearing tempers and 
designs, once find they can be gratified with impunity, there is a 
road road laid open for the ultimate destruction of the common 
people. 
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Judfas should' b4re their duties defiaitely and extetisiTely 4b* 
fined ia their oaths, wlMch should he recorded, and they required 
to sign the some ; aid when they perjure themseives, they should 
be fmniehedy liAie other meAy for their offences. 

Every judiciaK officer, of every name and grade, should always 
be reqsked to construe the kws in favour of justice. And also 
to exercise every feasonable favour and Assistance towards those 
who midertake to manage th^ir own cases, or act without the aa* 
sistance of a lawyer. 

All cases of a certun magnitude and description, should be ex- 
ttninedand decided by the judicial magistrates holding court, 
wkhovit the employment or interference of lawyers on either side : 
because, if one of the parties at variance employ a lawyer, the 
other must generally adopt the same method, in order to guard 
against the little artifices of the craft ; and if either party employ 
two, thr^e or more lawyers to manage their cases, their oppo- 
nents are generally obliged to employ equal forces in the contest. 
The whole expenses of which often far exceeds any thing that 
the magnitude or amount of the contest, would justify. But this 
is but the smallest evil i^stihing from employing lawyers in every 
petty ease ; for they generally strive to multiply, aggravate imd 
complex^ trifting diflferenoes into serious troubled, lUdd etentually 
leave the parties ittlpovetished, eorrupted hM inflamed, to the in* 
jury of themselves and the community in general. 

The progress of this example, of magistrate^ estamiiiiiig aild 
settling cases without the interference of lawyers, is continually 
r^fi^rded in the English papers, giving the particulars ,* some of 
the most singular of which are republished in Our papers. Wheth- 
er this is an actual law, or the magistrate has the power to reject 
the interference of lawyers, or the practice is the result ^f a voK 
untary custom, it is nevertheless an example wc^ihy of adoption. 

Judges should be held accountable, like other men, for injuries 
they occasion others in violation of their proper duty-'-K)r it should 
be acknowledged, at once, that they, like sovereign princes, cast 
do no wrong. 



V 
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Judiciary Censor^ No.W. 

WflfiK two neighbors or fellow beings are at variance — instead 
of trjring to posh theni/«rfA^ txparty by enllaming their passions 
and exciting their rapacity, treachery or malice, as interested and 
nnprincipled lawyers generally do ; if a real friend or two of jus- 
tice and humanity, were to come some where between the parties, 
and endeavor to cool down their passions and moderate their ex- 
treme expectations and desires — bring them nigher together, as ju- 
dicious friends or mediators, and finally induce them to hear to jus- 
tice and reason, how much better it would be for society. 

When we duly reflect on the consequences, every good man, in 
his sober senses, would naturally wish that such a friend might 
come to his aid and assistance, in time of need, and save him 
from the influence of extreme passions, and prejudices ; and al- 
ways guard him against the advice, influence and control of those 
who are interested in involving their fellow men in endless troubles 
and expences of law proceedings — save them from the fangs — 
power and corrupt influence of the wolves ^nd vultures of litiga- 
tion! 

Judges, justices of the peace, and all magistrates, court author- 
ities, and officers who preside in courts and deliberate assemblies, 
should endeavour to restrain and keep down every thing like ei- 
ther hvitp, or malice, in the proceedings ; and they should al- 
wa3n9 take particular care to suppress the little artifices and cun- 
ning of unprincipled and designing lawyers and others to excite 
the p€issions of witnesses, juries, or others concerned in trials, for 
truth and reason generally depart when passion takes the reins. 

A tribunal of justice, should proceed in their inquiries and de- 
liberations, with dignity, candor and firmness ; and every studied 
outrage or material deviation from this course, should be suppres- 
sed, and punished, if necessary for the maintenance of due order 
and subordination. 

jpSvery undue att;^mpt to make/un, and produce laughter, or 
to e^ibile tftackery, or malice^ shoidd be promptly put down, sup- 
preesed or defeated. 
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We should endeavour >constantly to bear in mind, when eon- 
suiting lawyers, that it is their interest, (though certainly not for 
their honor,) to involve the concerns of their clients and fellow 
men, in unnecessary troubles and expenses, in order to increase 
and prolong their own professional gains, power and influence — 
and not generally to advise and assist mankind for their actual and 
best good ; and that they are professionally in the habit of disguis* 
ing their actual policy and designs. 

I once employed a lawyer to settle and collect some accounts, 
who voluntarily told me, he should not intentionally involve me in 
any controversies, for he said he was no advocate ; and he really 
proved a very worthy and useful man. 

" Only jpeiiston us," said the lawyers of old, " and we will then 
change our main policy and conduct, and endeavour to render the 
laws, and the administration thereof, as plain, sure, expeditious, 
and economical, as possible ; but were we to relinquish our pres- 
ent gains, power and advantages, without a substitute — by culti- 
vating the wisest and best measures for the people ; and finally, 
perhaps learn mankind to do without much of our professional aid 
and assistance, we should, by so doing, only be robbing ourselves 
for the general benefit of the human race." 

The people of the United States have learned to do without 
sovereign princes, artificial nobles, and other like distinctions. 
We have also shown the world a better way to supjnress Barbary 
and other piraces, than Xjq pension Xhem, We have seen, too, that the 
Friends or Quakers can adjust human differences, and maintain 
a most excellent state of society, without having much to do with 
lawsuits, or lawyers — even in a country where lawyers are in pouh 
er. And it is fair to presume that the good people of every coun- 
try will be benefitted by these examples, in the end. 



/* 
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Thb judges of our courts, have to ransack and study the^dk- 
cisions of British courts, (which constitute the main substance 
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of our common laWy) in order to define criminal and other olTen- 
ces, and then explain the same in their addresses to grand juries, 
at the opening of court, and in their definitions and final charges 
to other juries, on the trial of cases. And thus, different judges 
give their definitions and views of offences, and of law. This is 
all wrong. 

Instead of which, every state should have an established code 
of law, classing, and defining in general terms, under definite 
heads, the nature and. character of the various criminal and other 
offences ; together with their several penalties ; and the necessa- 
ry proceedings to carry the law into effect : so that we might turn 
to our code of law, and comprehend their meaning and applica- 
tion, as readily as the words of a common dictionary. 

This wbuld establish one uniform and definite standard, and 
•ourse of proceeding, intelligent to all people of good common 
sense and information ; save our judges and lawyers the time, 
trouble and expense of ransacking and studying the immense 
mass of British law lumber ; and greatly abridge the trouble, ex- 
pense, vexation and fin?J uncertainty, of our law proceedings. 

This would produce a degree of justice and equality among 
professional lawyers, by apportioning the business more general- 
ly among them — and not let a few of the most learned, in the 
quirks, quibbles and uncertainties of lawcraft, run away with 
nine tenths of the profits of litigation."*^ 

*" The following piece, (taken from the National Journal,) may serve 
to explain, a little, what the craft would be at. 

In a debate which arose in the British House of Commons, during the 
last session, on the Delays in Court of Chancery some curious facts were 
detailed. We select the following. Mr. Williams said " the Court of 
Chancery was so odious a dungeon that he who was once immured sel- 
dom escaped without loss of comfort, fortune and life." He further de- 
clared that ^* in England 99 lawyers out of 100 w^re utterly ignorant of 
the principles on which real property was transferred.'' ** It is this un- 
certainty, said the same commoner, which fills the insatiate maw of 
Chancery with so many dainty morsels, and occasions such delightful 
pickings for the Chancery Lawyers.'' These assertions be illustrated 
by references to many cases before the Chancellor. 

Dr. Lushington stated a case, ia his own knowledge and practice. 



J 
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In publicly amMMmcmg the amount of damtges «irarded fi>r 
certain offences, by courts and juries, the publiefaers should en« 
dea^our to ascertain aad state the sum actually paid and received, 
beyond ^ the cost, risk, trouble and expenses of the prosecutor. 
This would enable the puMic to see the wkole, and to detect 
much of the hjrpocrisy and insufficiency of law, proceedings, as 
they are «sui^ conducted. For nmny high sounding and enti- 
eiag awards liav^ been announced as recovered, where in fact 
little <st notlinig was ever paid and received ; and, in many, if 
Bot in most eases, the actual trouble and expense of the prose- 
cutor, beyond what they recover in cost, amounts to nimbly or 
^te dl they receive. 

I knew a case where an action for defamation was brought, 
and fifteen hundred dollars damages <finaMy awarded, while the 
prosecutors expenses amounted to about ten ^mtstmd doUam ; so 
4;hat he was gready the loser in mere money — besides aH his trou- 
ble and vexation. 

Unprincipled and designing lawyers don't like to have these 
things noticed, «sit has a tendency to expose their craft , and to 
deter people from hastfly entering into lawsuits, and especially 
nidaiMs fer damages. 



Lawyers sometimes ckib, or some how volunteer their flervices 
tn dtfenoe of rogues, when l^ey are arrested and had up for ex- 
aminattion, or trial, and without fees^ particularly when culprits 

— — ^— ■■ — ■ I-.. ■■■ ■■ ^ ■■ II. ■■■■! ■.II. ^■■. ■ I ■-■■,■■ 1 ■ .1 I ■ ■ ■ ■ 111 ■ — 1 — II - I I ■ ■■ ■ ■— ^W»^>»» 

wbei:e < one^ the oifwt honest and jrespectaUe i8<^iton in JUmdoOj 
ihad &oiid it iiniHMsible, with safety to hiM;laBat,''t»o«RRpn0fstl# Abstract 
of A Title toiao Estateia 1ms ika^ueigf/U Asm<ffW sheets of ^mper.' Mr. 
Ta^k>r meBftionad ««nAoiioaUe«uit institntediB ChuMiorj wUeh •ms 
notdteBTOiBod undar.<&ir<yt€|grA< fMM ^ iln ilhts .debate Mc Brougham 
montinairi that aiOBmiaiswion ^pointed by iie ittouae,ion «th0 ah usw lai 
Public charities, had msde <« departs 4riMh mmae anBtoinrrd in mme if 
or 13.»atharnniifhHiy>and daoidadly hnlky Foiio^." 
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iippear destitute of the means of compensating their services— 
although they seldom do the same in defence of honest men. 

There is a mountainous pass in Naples infested, by a gang of 
robbers, who, if a traveller fees one, he will guard and protect 
him against the rest, otherways traveller^ are pretty sure to be 
robbed by some of the gang : so they determine to have some <^ 
travellers money, one way or the other.* If there were none to 
rob, there would be no occasion to employ any to guard and pro- 
tect, and the business would all go down together. 

It is pretty much so with lawyers business in counciling and as 
sisting rogues : if it were not for their indulgence^ and exertions, 
against justice, there would be little or no imployment for law- 
yers to enforce the laws. Besides, for the want of able prompters 
and assistants in villainy, rogues would generally be discouraged 
in their desperate pursuits, and be finally compelled to undertake 
some honest course of life, and thereby the practice of law would 
be greatly diminished. 

Are our laws so unjust, or unreasonable ; or are those appoint- 
ed to execute them, so treacherous, or despotically inclined, as to 
require, or justify the employment of, great exertions to resist their 
execution — to keep justice off — ^to encourage and harden criminals 
and other offenders ? 



Judiciary Censor ^ No. 14. 

When public grievances, or abuses of power, are complained of, 
those in authority, and particularly if interested in the abuses or 
evils, aF6 too apt to study only a temporary or partial relief, rather 



"'It has lately been noticed in the newspapers — ^and with a kind of 
tqwinting^ that this or another gang of 28 in number, " condetcended*' to 
surrender themselves up to the police ! No doubt these depredators were 
in secret connivance with police officers, who probably shared a part of 
their plwider. Are not such things sometimes done— even in our own. 
eoantry ? 

22 
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than pnrfeot a substanlial core, and guard against the oceunr^BM 
of the evils in future. 

Thus, the enemies of justice and human naprovement, flayer 
themselres thai the call for a truly rejmbHcan and cwUvied cojm 
of law, lately made and loudly repeated, in several parts* of thil 
union, will soon die away and be mainly fovgotten ; and that ouv 
jHfesent system and practice of law, will go on> withomt any aas^r 
tial alteraticms or actual improvement, and fina% be settled down^ 
to pretty much what they are in Englanc^whefe there is kua 
withoMi justice-^vfh&e the toU of litigation iabtg^dt t^an the 
grist— ^where the whole trouble and eitpense of lawsu«l% aret esti- 
mated to have co^ on an average, m0ie than tho amount ael«allj 
litigated and finally recovered ! 

Only lei one of the states establish a ccnnpjble ^nHntA a»d v^ 
publican code of law, and aH the rest wUl undioabtecUy fellow in il9 
adoption — with such alterations as ^eir peciriiar siluMAian and 
interests require. When this is done, then see what bfooHiBS of 
the enem^ to impioving the common road to justice 1 

A truly cimUzed BBd republican cons of law, is ose of the 
greatest benefits ev^ conferred on a people. 

This nation must either rise to the highest pitdi and elj9v%ti<» 
of human virtue, wisdom and excellence, to the efedasliftg gvair 
itude, joy and glory of civilized man, or sink to the scorn and de- 
rision of the world. We are already on the march ; let us perse- 
vere, then, until we arrive at that elevation and improved state of 
the human character and condition, that we may safely pause and 
contemplate with lasting benefit and satisfaction. 

We have volunteered in this glorious reform ; let us not then 
shrink from the dignity and importance of the undertakihg; 
The eyes of the world are upon us. The day wtM come wheft 
foreigners of the highest worth shaH visit this country to compl e te 
and improve %eir education and knowledge-**to behold tbt^ won- 
ders of a YIRTUOUS, ENLIGHTENED and HWE PBOPLE ! 
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Arbitrations, 



A fftroccious tnode of arbitrations , i$ certainly the most correct^ 
expedttkms^ oont^nieBt, and ecoflomi^al^ method of deciding coli- 
tipfe#8ie%of any that has ever been adopted. 

Nyt»£NT) an English doctor cf iams, in his travels through Ger- 
many, in shaking of Hiimbiigh, says, " They have an excellent 
method of reooDtiling parties, and preventing lawsuits, which is 
that of_ arbitrations.'' 

They adopted^ what was called an arbitrution Imt^ a number of 
years agO| in Pennsylvania ; and which had a gbod efl[bct, as far as 
it was properly conducted ; but the unnoeasing arts and efforti 
of unprincipled and designing lawyers^ to rendier this law subser- 
vient to Ih^r crooked policy and purposes, has^ already, it is fear- 
ed, proved nighly or quite successful. 

One thing is pretty certain, that^ wherev^ ubprinoipled lasers 
have the chief management and control of arbitratiobs, they will 
most fn'ohaUy endeavour to make them instruments of it^ustiee^ or 
otherways render them unpopular. 

Various good offsets of well regulated and judiciouBly conducb> 
^ arbitrations, tore within my recollection ; two of which I wiH 
briefly notice.— ^The inhabitants of the township of .....*. , 
in the state of "" ■ " , Were formerly very highly esteemed for 
their excellent good characters ; and which was finally found to 
result^ chiefly from a method they had long practised, of set- 
tling their personal differences, and other matters ip dispute^ 
by arbittatiorif and preventing lawsuits. At the time now refer- 
red tO| the township contained about 9300 inhabitants ; who wet(& 
cUefly farmers and mechaoics ; and fr6m their first settlement 
until this time, there never had been a lekwyer employed in the 
town* The people were generally honest, industrions, prosperous^ 
and happy^ If any among them were disposec^ to be dishonesty 
or otherways faulty, there was not any lawyer at hand to be faired 
to justify, or conceal their offences, or otherways juggk; them out 
of the hands of justice. The little arts of sophistry, and qtiiln 
Ming, were diBcovntenanced, and knavery put down ; so^that men 
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found it truly the best policy, 'to be honest, and consistent toitk 
themselves. 

When any personal differences arose, or offences were commit- 
t€$d, which the parties could not adjust, or settle among them- 
selves, the case was promptly submitted, agreeably to a rule they 
had established, to the decision of an arbitration. The arbitra- 
Uyrs generally consisted of from two to six persons, judiciously se- 
lected for the particular occasion, agreeaUe to the nature and .mag- 
nitude of the case. The arbitrators were men who participated 
in the general harmony and prosperity of the place, and had no 
interest in exciting, or prolonging expensive and vexatious conr 
troversies. They barely received a moderate compensation for 
die time they necessarily spent in attending to the business^-be- 
sides the sweet and durable satisfaction of being the instruments 
of justice and harmony among their neighbours and fellow men ! 

The parties appeared before the arbitrators, and each made a 
sim}^e statement of their case, and produced their proof, when it 
was required, and to be had ; the arbitrators made what inquiries 
they thought neciessary, and, after reasoning the case over among 
themselves, they finally decided — always without any pleading*. 
There was, however, very few differences, at the time now refer- 
red to, which the parties could not settle among themselves. And 
this would be the case with the public generally, if it was only 
properly encouraged. Mankind are seldom such fools, as to con- 
tend in law, voluntarily, without management, without some art- 
ful excitement, or encouragement of a final and undue advantage, 
somehow or other, in the end. 

The general harmony and prosperity of the inhabitants of this 
town ; their excellent and upright characters, all chiefly resulting 
from their method of adjusting personal differences, and prevent- 
ing lawsuits ; at length attracted the serious attention of some of 
the most sagacious lawyers, who, after considering the subject 
among themselves, (probably atone of their bar meetings ;) final- 
ly (XNicluded, that the example might be followed, by other people, 
to the ultimate diminution of the influence and professional gains 
of lawyers, and therefore resolved to counteract it. For which 
purpose, they selected one of the most crafty and smooth tongued 
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members of their professional dub, to go and settle in the town ; 
and who soon won over the coi^fidence, and allied himself to, some 
of the most influential families of the place, by marrying the 
daughter of their priest, {dder^ I believe he was called.) This 
seemed to give a kind of scmctity to the lawyers' designs ; and, 
as he was a sly intriguing character, and had his views favoured 
by the chief rulers of the state, he soon found means to stir up a 
spirit of litigation and set the inhabitants at war. This soon 
made business for another lawyer in the town, to oppose suits 
brought by the first ; to bring retaliating actions, and, partic- 
ularly to manage the cases that were carried up to the State 
courts. — 

The inhabitants began to sell out, mortgage, or make over 
their prc^rty, and to make other considerabla sacrifices, in order 
to raise money and carry on their lawsuits. This also created bro> 
kers and sharpers, who stood ready to take every possible ad- 
vantage of their neighbours embarrassments and distress — and 
even to join their efforts with the lawyers^ to produce, and prolong 
their neighbours' troubles, in order to increase their own opportu- 
nities and final gains. — Until a spirit of confusion, treachery, per- 
secution, oppression, and jealousy or distrust, seemed to pervade 
the whole town ; and finally began to dissolve this little communis 
of republicans, and drive them off to other places, in pursuit of 
that peace, security, prosperity and happiness they had formerly 
enjoyed at home — as if s(Uan had actually entered their political 
paradise! 

It is about twenty years, at the present time, since the first law- 
yer moved into this town, and yet the inhabitants have greatly de- 
creased in numbers ; the property is much more unequally pos- 
sessed among them, than it was before the spirit of litigation was 
introduced. Scmie of the biggest knaves and hypocrites have in- 
creased their wealth ; but the greatest proportion of the inhabit- 
ants, have been reduced to a poor, discouraged, degraded and 
miserable race of quibblers. In short, the town is beccmiing 
notorious for the treachery, intemperance, hypocrisy and mean- 
ness of its inhabitants. 

Many who have been ruined in fortune and prospects^ them- 
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mhes, become crooked instrumeiits in the hinds of the kwjrerft 
and designing knaves, for the destruction of others. 

One further circumstance in regard to the change of chanu^er 
of the inhabitants of this town, is perhaps worthy of -notice. Not 
long after the marriage of the lawyer with the priest's daughter, 
he was taken into church communion. This example was courted^, 
and finally fdlowed, by otiiers of similar character and designs ; 
until it has become no evidence erf aperson's good nwrai ehartxcter^ 
to belong to the church : but frequently excite a suspicicm of 
their hypocrisy and evil designs. Indeed, they seem to be sensi- 
ble that their characters do not compare with that of a true Chris- 
tian, and so they call themselves professors', or commumcanty — 
probably to aroid a direct comparison. 

It is also worthy of particular notice, that the priest, before his 
connexion with the lawyer, was a plain unostentatious and truly 
excellent man — always doing good in society. He was in fact a 
true Christian, a peace maker, and a guide to virtue and human 
happiness. But his connextion with the consequential and design- 
ing lawyer, excited his vanity and pomp, also, and ultimately made 
him, what is called ^fasUondble clergyman — fond of show, p** 

rade, luxmries, and worldly h(mors and distinctions.* 
r, Another case of the good effects of arbitrations, I shall noticei 

with a brief view of the transacti(ms out of which it originated ; 
in order, in part, to give some idea of the manner in which the 
public are sometimes cheated by their agents. 

Some time during the late European wars, and while considera: 
ble forces were stationed in the West Indies, the master o^ a West 
India trader, Ux^ a cargo on fireight and c^Mininissions, to one of the 
islands. The cargo consisted of three principal articles^ and be- 
longed to as many different persons. On arriving at the port of 
destination^ two public agents, one for the supply oi the navy^ and 

» Somecalled this cooDexion betweeo the lawyer aad the family <d 
the priest, a tintoii of church <md $iale poHcy, One old, plain -spoken 
roan, said, when the lawyer was taken into church, without any appa- 
rent change of character, that it reminded him of the fable of the cat and 
rats — ** Something whispers me there is mischiej.^^ I fear he is only put- 
ting on a sanctified evil, the better to conceal his bad intentions and de- 
signs. 
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the other fiur the army, appeared as the only purchasers ; each of 
whom made an offer ibr the wk^h cargo^ at specified prices for 
each of the three articles, hut neither would take any part, unless 
they had the whole. Each of the agents wanted the biggest part of 
the cargo for govemamtnty which they rated at more than worth, 
and the remainder for thewisehts, which they rated at much kss 
than worth. The master found he could not do better than to take 
the o6Ser that averaged the most for the whole cargo ; and then, 
concluding that such a quere transaction would hardly be undet- 
stood/or belieTed by his emf^oyers, if related, he made an eor 
tire acGQont of sales, €quaUximg the prices of the different articles, 
as fairly as possible^ On his r^urn home, the shippers appeared 
well satisfied, and even pleased with their returns. 

Some time after, however, information, some how or other, got 
10 the understanding of the shipper, whose part of ihe cargo was 
rated at much most than worth, by the purchaser— *but which 
price could not have been obtained separately, ikht without sacri- 
fiickig on the rest of the cacfo ; and- being a hasty ^soA vident 
tendered man, he nnmediately flew to anfts^— consulted a lawyer, 
who» (without waking any csja^Kl inquixies inAo the piobaUe 
cause of excitena^^t, or perhaps without any fiurthef concern than 
' regarded his piospect of obtaining a good round sum foi his sei* 
vices, in the end,) said it was a gross piece of fraud, and no maoh 
aer of douH, ex^nplary dajaages would be recovered. A suit^ 
of eoHorse,. was aujthovised, and an action was ioame^ately brought, 
«r the most severe and aggravatkig character ; and all was a scene 
of bustle, irritation, and preparation for the final conflict, on both 
tidech— peace and good ft^Uowship had ded the neighbourhood. 

A few daya ailer t^ 9Qik> had been commenced, tihe said mastec 
i«d Sttperen-go, aftev leAaltiiig the whde traasactions out of which 
the suit originated, to one of his neighbours, expressed a regret 
that he should be obliged to abandon his next intended voyage, for 
which his vessel was nighly loaded and ready for sea, in order to 
attend to this unnecessary, perplexing, and vexatious lawsuit. 
The neighbour, who was well convinced that no fraud was either 
afS^cted, or intended, offered his services as a mediator ^ to effect 
a compromise or peaceable reference of the matter. But« although 
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both of thfe parties appeared willing enough to avoid the trouble, 
vexation and expense, of a protracted and bitter contest, yet nei- 
ther would authorise an advance, or explanation, for fear his ad- 
versary might get some advantage by it.* They however agreed 
to meet the friendly neighbour, at a given place, in the evening ; 
where he had convened three judicious and experienced individ- 
uals, who were practically acquainted with the West India trade. 
When met, the active mediator invited his neighbours, (the par- 
ties at issue,) to submit their case to the three individuals assem- 
bled and then present ; they accepted the invitation, and the bu- 
siness was soon settled to their mutual and complete satisfaction. 
And no body was heard to complain, except the lawyers ; who pro-^ 
bably calculated on a long and profitable job, out of these neigh- 
bours' differences, which they knew how to aggravate and keep 
along — no matter if it had have terminated to the injury, or even 
ruin, of both the parties, and disturbed the peace and happiness 
of the neighbourhood for years. 

In some places where arbitrations are indulged, they are ren- 
dered the subordinate creatures of other courts, and are so ham- 
pered and restricted, as to be finally rendered more tedious, haz- 
ardous and expensive, than the ordinary established courts of 
law. This was no doubt designed, by the litigious craft, in or- 
der to render arbitrations unpopular. 

" Hang 'e»i," (said a lawyer, to one of his craft, while he was 
making a mighty bluster and parade, in managing a case before 
an arbitration,) " if they wiU have arbitrations, TU make them 
sick of 'em" 

The Quakers adjust their differences, by a peaceable refer* 
ence to the arbitration of a few judicious neighbours, or individ- 
uals. And no man, who is well acquainted with the state of 

_ - ■-,.-,■■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ — - — — ' ■ ■ "^ 

*Iti8 astooisbing, that, in this eDlightened age, and coantry, any ob- 
stacles should be permitted to lie io the way of a peaceable compromise, 
or settlement of personal differences ; and yet, true it is, that such hin- 
drances are openly and unblusbingly licensed and imployed ! * 

Justice, and good policy, both, iimte parties to mntttal reconciliations, 
and a peaceable adjustment of differences. 
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their society, can be ignorant of the important benefits resulting 
from such a practice. 

It is also one of the rules of the Methodist church, to avoid 
going to law, as much as possible, by studying to promote a 
peaceable reference or settlement of their differences. 

I have heard of men forming themselves into societies, for 
the express purpose of having all their disputable matters, settled 
by arbitration. An attempt to organize an extensive society, for 
this purpose/ has lately been publicly announced, at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, and another at Westchester, or some where nigh 
New- York : but I- presume they will both have been defeated, 
before this goes to the public. 

It is certainly inconsistent with our character, either as Chris- 
tians, or enlightened politicians, to continue much longer to liti- 
gate in the usual way. The unnecessary delays, vexations, and 
expenses; attending the ordinary course of law proceedings — (to 
say nothing of their unjust decisions, and corrupt excitements 
and examples, in other respects,) has discouraged thousands of 
honest and worthy individuals, in attempting to possess, or der 
fend their privileges and property, and ultimately driven them to 
despair, and either added them and their dependents to the num- 
ber of public paupers, or multiplied the criminal and other offen- 
ces against the laws and good order of society. 

A general change, in favour of well regulated and judiciously 
conducted arbitrations, is loudly demanded, by every considera- 
tion and regard for the public good. 

Let the experiment be fairly tried, on a general scale, and a 
beneficial consequence will undoubtedly result — and so the law- 
yers believe, else they would not be so generally opposed to the 
plan. 

If there was a law in each state, making due provisions for 
such references, whereby either party could compel the other to 
a peaceable reference of any matter in dispute, or in a train of 
legal inquiry, to an arbitration, it would be extiremely important. 

The arbitrations should have original jurisdiction of causes ; 
^nd be conducted independent of other courts, and without the 

23 
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aid <H interferepce of lawyers — mainly upon Washington's 

PliAN.* 

After hearing the statement of each party, and the facts or. ev- 
idence in the case, and making such inquiries of the parties, wit* 
nesses, or other where, as the arbitrators think just and necessa- 
ry ; and then reasoning the case over among themselves, they 
should give their opinion, in writing ; and, at the request of ei^ 
ther party, they should state the principal /ocf 5 they found in the 
case, and the evidence from which they derived those facts, to* 
gether with the law, or rule of equity, on which they founded 
their final judgment : — so that either party might file an except 
tion to their decision, for the review and final ccHrection of the 
same, or a higher tribunal, in case there should be any gross er- 
rors or grounds for correction. 

Any one of the arbitrators might also file their exceptions, to 
any thing that occurred on the trial, or in the decision, to attend 
the review. 



* The following is extracted from WashiogtoB*s will, and contains 
provisions for the final settlement of his estate. It is well worthy of par- 
ticnlar attention. After defining the disposition of his property, be, and 
naming the persons for administering and soling his estate, acoording to 
his WILL AND TESTAMENT : — he procceds thus, in reference to his will : 
— «' in tbe construction of which, it will readily be perceived, that no 
professional character has been consulted, or has had any agency in the 
draught ; and, that although it has occupied many of my leisure hours to 
digest, and to throw it into its present form, it may, notwithstanding, ap- 
pear crude and incorrect ; but having endeavoured to be plain and ex- 
plicit in all the devises, even at the expense of prolixity, perhaps of tau- 
tology, I hope and trust, that no disputes will arise 'concerning them ; 
but if, contrary to expectation, the case should be otherwise from the 
want of leg^ expression, or the usual technical terms, or because too 
much or too little has been said on any of the devices to be consonant 
with law, my will and directions expressly is, tiiat all disputes, if unliap- 
pily any should arise, shall be decided by three impartial and intelligent 
men, known for their probity and good understanding: two to be choseft 
by the disputants, each having tbe choice of one, and the third by those 
two ; which three men t!ius chosen shall, unfettered by law or legal con- 
structions, declare the sense of the testator's intentions ; and such decis- 
ion is, to all intents and purposes, to be as binding on the parties, as if it 
bad been given in the supreme court of tbe United States." 
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Arbitrators should always be encouraged and required, to act 
with the greatest possible impartiality, candor and faithftilness. 

If this system of arbitration was once judiciously establicAied 
in our country, it would soon be improved into the most perfect 
system of adjustment for human differences and offences, and ul- 
timately l>ring the most pure and wholesome justice, home to our 
own doors, as it were. 

Such a tribunal would combine the principles of ioxr and e^tty, 
^d ultimately supersedcf both courts. They would be chiefly 
governed in their decisions, by the common statutes or laws of the 
land, where they were explicit and to the purpose, but equity and 
reasmi would rule their decisions, in other points or cases. 

Their object would be to do justice to the parties, and when the 
laws were doubtful or insufficient, the principles of justice and 
equity would rule their conduct All of which they would declare 
in their final award, and especially whenever required. 

In cases where there were several individuals acting tc^ther 
as arbitrators in a case, they would have in a considerable d^ee 
the efifect of a court and jury, and might ultimately supersede 
them both, as a tribunal of superior excellence and advantages. 

A brief and explicit statement should be made in uniting,, of 
every disputable case referred for decision, by each of ihe parties, 
plaintiff and defendant, with the arguments or reasons they think 
proper to urge in their favor ; so that an arbitration, court, jury, 
or whopver were to act as judges in the ease, might have the same 
before them ; and so that a case might often be referred and set- 
tled without the presence of the parties or their special agents^— 
and particularly so as to avoid any long-winded speeck making on 
the subject 

The award being d^nitdy stated in writing — ^giving the princi- 
pal gnNiads on which the case was decided ; the whole might be 
referred to a superior tribunal, for reviewal and correction, in case 
of any errors worthy of ^the trouble and expense. 

In the supreme court of the United States, which dosed their 
t«nn in the spring of 1825, at Washingtcm city, after a labomus 
•Bssion, only about thirty cases were actpd upon ; at the rate of 
which it has been computed that it would take them five years to 
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get through with the cases then remaining on the docket of the 
court ! If a written summary of each case had been judiciously 
referred, as above alluded to, (which is absolutely aU that is neces- 
sary, if the judges know the law, and are otherwise fit for their sta- 
tions,) it would have been sufficient to have enabled the court to 
have reviewed the cases on necessary points, and made all the cor- 
rections ihsX justice and reason require ; and save the parties, and 
the public, muph unnecessary delay, cost, trouble and expense. 

By publishing the most correct and important decisions, made 
by arbitrations, as before noticed, would promote the improve- 
ment of a system and operation of trials, and ultimately perfect 
one of the most just, safe, economical, expeditious, and important 
branches of human government. 

Arbitrations might be suitable to try cases of any magnitude, 
and assembled at any ^im«, and phue, most convenient for the par- 
ties, and thereby save them much of the time, trouUe and ex- 
pense, occasioned by ordinary courts, and with a far grater pros- 
pect of doing justice to the patties. 



A Brief Contrast between a Miser, and a /Spendthrift. 

A SPENDTHRIFT, by his profusion, in the hour of plenty, lures 
the generous and unsuspicious youth, into the train of hiymuse- 
ments and excesses, and ultimatiel]r<5arriesftTOm down with him^ 
in his wreck of fortune and constitution. 

The spendthrift oflen squanders that which is not his own ; and 
what he spends goes chiefly to encourage and support some of the 
worst sharpers and other bad members of society — ^those who are 
interested in promoting excesses of eating, drinking, gamblings 
frolicking and debauchery. 

The spendthrift plays havock with the flower of society, by 
corrupting, impoverishing and debilitating, the most promising 
youth, and by feeding and encouraging the wolves and vultures 
of society. And finally leaves the world greatly the worse fcM* hid 
existence. 
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Not 80 the miser. He is not likely to com:^pt or rain any by 
his conduct and examples. He only cheats himself for the benefit 
of posterity.* 

The miser's accumulated and hoarded treasure, often excites 
envy ; while the squandered fortune, debauched habits, and bro- 
ken down constitution of the prodigal, rather provoke^ our scorn 
and contempt. 

But I would neither recommend a spendthrift, nor a miser. Ex^ 
cesses, are generally bad : somewhere between the extremes is the 
best course. 



Remarks on the Education of Children, No, 1. 

The first duty required of parents, after providing for the lives 
and health of their offspring, is to attend to their education — ^to 
bring them up to be useftil and ornamental members of society. 

We often see parents encountering great hardships, and under- 
going painftil deprivations, merely to accumulate and save wealth 
for their children, and at the same time so negligent of their chil- 
dren's ftiture happiness and prosperity in the world, as almost to- 
tally to neglect their education. 
.A family of children, brought up in decent good manners, and 
taU£j^' some useful profession or calling in society, are infinitely 
bett^bff, with little or no proj^rty, than those who have been 
kept in a state of ignorance, or neglected to contract habits of in- 
ddence and dissipation, and left with considerable or large estates. 

What can afford a more pleasing sight, or present matter for 
more agreeable reflection, than a well bred family of children ? It 
is a kind of Heaven in miniature, with all its beauties, harmony, 
and pleasing consequences. On the contrary, how disgusting and 
painful to a sensible and reflecting mind, is the sight of an ill-bred 
&mily of children ? It is a kind of heU in miniature, with all its 
deformity of human character,. confusion and horrible consequen- 
ces. 

Well-bred children are generally a consolation and support to- 
their parents in aQiction and old age. They also form supporters 
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Mnd ornaments of society. But when neglected in their breeding 
and usefulness, children too often become scourges to their parents, 
and moths or pests in society, tndeed, it seems as though Prori- 
dence had wisely ordained the chastisement of such parents, as 
wilfully neglect the good breeding of their o&pring. At any rate, 
the contrast is surprisingly great, and shows the importance of 
bringing up children in habits of good manners and useftdness, to 
the neglect of accumulating and saving wealth, and especially be- 
yond a tolerable competence, or beguming.. 

Children left in the world with considerable or large estates, 
without the knowledge of accumulating and making a wise ap- 
propriation of their wealth, are like a purse without a sword, or 
a fun storehouse without lock, or tender. They often serve as 
prey for pickpockets, and food for sharpers. 

Habits of industry and care, judiciously inculcated while the 
mind is tender and ardent, are more lasting, and less expensively 
acquired, than after the mind becomes callous, or occupied with 
useless impressions. 

Experience teaches the youth for cents, and dimes ; but she 
charges old blockheads for instruction, in dollars, and eaghs-^ 
sometimes by thousands, and millions f 

System is the very regulator of human actions, whereby rea- 
son is enabled to govern our passions, by deliberately and wisely 
planning out the general course of our conduct, beforehand. 

It does not, indeed, generally require one half the care and at- 
tention to manage our concerns, after they have been p^erly 
regulated or reduced to system. 

A man without system in his habits and concerns in life, is like 
a ship at sea without ballast, compass, or rudder, liable to be eap" 
sized by every gust of passion, or to be thwarted or carried astray 
by the tides, currents, and attractions of fortune. 

And yet, we should never be such slaves to rules, as to abide 
by them, when reason is clearly to the contrary. 

Mules were intended as leading-strings for simpletons and shack- 
les for rogues — but never should be permitted to cramp the genius 
of honest and enlightened minds. 

Children have a natural desire to know the meaning of what 
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they see and hear about ; and, although their inquisitiveness is 
often troublesome, yet they should be answered correctly, or 
not at all; for, by deceiving them, bewilders and misleads their 
minds; but giving children correct ideas of things in the begin- 
ning, often determines their course and fortune through life, by 
setting them in a right way of reasoning and reflection. 

Parents often forfeit the confidence and respect of their chil- 
dren, by attempting to trifle with, or impose on their credulity and 
tender years : and in other respects, they sometimes employ the 
most effectual means to make their children stupid, sickly, treachr 
erous, or otherways troublesome. 

For instance, a sugar-plum or scnne other unhealthy or fodish 
kmcknaek, is given to a child to makepectce. Hence it becomes 
a bounty for crying, 

** What are you crying for, Charles, you great booby f says an 
older brother, " why mother never will give me any thing unless 
I cry for it" answers honest Charles. 

^' Sally," said a too-indulgent mother, " how many times must 
IttU you, before you will leave off putting your hands into victuals 
set for other folks V 

** John, you rogue, you," said an unthinking mother, " if ever 
I catch you at that closet, again, stealing cake and sugar, I will 
whip you, AS SURE AS YOU uve" — " Why, no, you won't, mother," 
answered impertinent John, shrewdly, " for you have told me so 

ABOTS a thousand TIMES 1" 

If parents would have their children regard the truth, they 
should observe it themselves. Nothing could scarcely teach chil- 
dren more effectually to lie, steal, and to be otherways trouble- 
some, than such heedless and inconsistent conduct of parents. 

Children have got better memories, and are more observing pf 
passing events, than parents are apt to imagine. 

As soon as children are capable of reasoning, (and that is 
earlier than is generally imagined,) they should be taught to ask^ 
handsomely, for whatever they want, and reproved for crying 
without any reasonable or just cause. 

Because the services of children are not needed, or their first 
eSmU will not compensate for instructing and keeping them em- 
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ployed, a suitable portion of their time, they are too often left to 
contract habits of indolence and mischief. 

It is obviously the wisest and best policy that ever dictated or 
controlled any government, from that of children up, to hold out 
some bounty for extra good deeds, and to cause some deprivation, 
or chastisement, for a wilftil transgression, or neglect of common 
duty. It is also important, both in a moral and political point of 
view, to hold out a reasonable encouragement for evil doers to 
repent and reform. ^* He that stumbles and falls not, mends his 
pace^'^-and not unftequently becomes a better citizen after, than 
before, a petty transgression. 

Aft;er children come to years of sufficient discretion or under- 
standing, to know right from wrong, they often punish themselves 
for mischievous or disobedient conduct, and particularly if the 
subject is properly managed. For instance, instead of pitying 
the child for some petty hurt or injury brought upon himself by 
carelessness, or a disregard of the directions and warnings of 
proper authority, let the child know that it was the natural con- 
sequence or result of his disobedience, or want of proper care 
and attention. 

" Well, George, you have got sttmg — I told you the bees would 
sting you, if you went to plague them. I hope you will remem^ 
her next time what your father tells you." 

" That's good for you, Sam — I don't pity you a bit — it will do 
you as much good as if I had punished you, for meddling with 
the chickens : did not I tell you the old hea would hit you a clip, 
if you did not let her chickens alone ?" 

The human mind, in its infancy, is like a piece of uncultiva- 
ted ground, varying in its local situation, fertility, and {uroductive- 
qualities, and each having in themselves the seeds or germs of 
good, and evil. If the good and useful plants are not cultivated, 
weeds and briars will occupy the soil, and ultimately root out the 
scions of virtue and usefulness.- 

Vice is of a rugged and savage character. When it gets full 
growth, and its rule established in the human inanid, reojcm has 
but little or no influence with it. 
Vice and ignorance, ar^ generally at war with virtue and wiss-' 
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dom; and wherever the wild, ferocious impulse of human depravity 
gets possession, every amiable and excellent qudity of the human 
character, are soon strangled or expelled. 

Some people actually take more pains in bringing up and train- 
ing brute animals, to be valuable and useful in society, than they 
do in the good breeding of their children. But the error chiefly 
originates from the lack of proper reflection or timely reasoning 
on the subject 



Remarks vn the Education of Children, No, 2. 

By endeavoring to impose on the minds of inquiring youths 
bigoted and ^se ideas, parents, and teachers, not only violate a 
most sacred duty, but often bring themselves into contempt there- 
by ; for whether the parent or instructor thus errs from ignorance 
or design, the youth, when once be discovers the deception, will 
very naturally withdraw his confidence from such parents and 
teachers, in a greater or less degree. 

By cultivating the reasoning faculties of youth, by fair pre- 
cepts and examples, excites their gratitude, and exalts their honor 
and understanding; but blinding and deceiving inquhing youth, 
provokes ^eir worst pas»ons, and often leads them to degradation 
and ruin. 

It is often astonishing, and quite painful to a sensible and re- 
flecting mind, to behold the miserable and worthless stuff" that i» 
thrown in the way of children, or purposely given out to young 
pec^e di£^)osed to read— tending to tire their patience and occupy 
their minds to no valuable purpose, or to bewilder their under- 
standings, and corrupt their minds, and finally leave them mis- 
guided and discouraged in the pursuit of truth and human im> 
provement : Instead of forming a judicious beginning, and lining 
out a course for their improvement and future excellence. 

This early discouraging, or misguiding the mindly of inquiring 
youth, often happens from the circumstance of the books having 
been ginen to the young learner, or cost little or nothing, or be- 

24 
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cause they had pictures in or about them. The poison pill wais 
gilded — this food for the mind cost but little or nothing, and there- 
fore it may be taken, although in fact much worse than nothing* 
To say nothing of the absurd prejudices inculcated by the aper^r 
tion ; it would be a waste of time and money, were we to instruct 
a{^entices at the mechanic and manufacturing arts, agreeaUe 
to the rules, implements and q>eratio«is employed in promoting 
those undertakings, fifty or an hundred years ago. 

After people have learned the better way, or come of sufficient 
years of discretion to be able to judge and choose for themselves, 
error is comparatively harmless. But books that are not judi- 
ciously fitted to their wants and capacities, should not be given to 
young people, ever inquiring after truth and human improve- 
ments. 

Wrong information is much worse than nothiadg. 

Books or matter that is* calcidated to inculcate ob8c4ete, bigo(p 
ed, erroneous or useless ideas, are much worse than nothing, and 
better be destroyed, rather than kept to clog and dtttemper the 
minds of inquiring youth. 

A prudent man, would not give any thing to his hogs or cattle, 
that would do them more hurt than good— even although it cost 
him nothing. 

When the human mind is once set out right, m the pursuit of 
liseful knowledge^ it will often go alone, and is seldom or never 
tired, dicouraged, or fully satisfied. The intellectual appetite 
and capacity, increases by judiciously feeding and exercismg the 
mind. 

It is a solemn and alarming fact, and one that oiighl to rouae 
the attention of our common peopie, that most of the bookd' and 
other matter employed for their education and instructioiisi are the 
systems and designs of weak, or wicked mei>-^ho0e, who, fixm 
the want of sufficient talents, correct knowledge, and industry, 
were incapable of the task, or others, who, secretly and hypoeri^ 
ically demote themselves to promoting tlw ignorance, driusioni de* 
pravity and downfall of the ccHnmon people^ 

There cannot be too much eaciAement, and alarm given oat en 
the imbject of educating and truly eidighl^img our ccHumon 
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pie. I St J our common people, for those in possessioB of extras 
ordtOAry advantages <^ learning, wealth, or power — ^the natural 
«ristoeracy of a country, will hardly be expected to give a judicious 
riepohiicaa education, and the light of proper intelligence and in- 
struction, to those, oyer whom they already truunph, and expect 
to maintain aniU9icendaiicy. 



Systems of Education. 

Our colleges and academies, or seminaries for promoting the 
highest branches of education, are chiefly governed by rules, reg- 
ulations, and authorities, borr6wed from the countries of mon- 
archy, and designed for the support of kings jind privileged or- 
ders of men. They are not only adverse tp many of the clearest 
principles and habits of republicanism^ but often prove injurious 
to the morals and health of the students. 

A considerable part of the scholar's attention is devoted to the 
study of matter, that too often proves worse than a dead waste of 
his time and money, as they serve to burden and bewilder his 
senses, rather than enlighten his understanding truly, and guide 
him in the persuit of truth and. public usefulness. 

Suppose we were to put those designed to learn the mechanic 
arts, to study and practice^ according to the~ rules, implements and 
operations emplpyed in promoting those undertakings, one or two 
thousand years ago; and then, after a few years instruction, apply 
them in our modern workshops — what would the thinking wocld 
say of such conduct? 

The prejudices, policy and conduct, that were designed to aid 
and support monarchy, or to pamper and indulge aristocracy, 
should be promptly eradicated from our systems and habits of 
life. 

Many of our young students, not only get their minds encimi- 
bered and distempered with the eU^ad languages, and subjects of 
onpifitf literature, so that th^y have little room or taste for a cor- 
ireet knowledge ^of the Ztc^tii^ lai^^uage, even of our own country, 
2tnd a tnonmgh and practical understanding of modem sciences 
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«nd improvements ; but they too generally get their nnderstand^ 
ings bewildered and poisoned by the prejudices and h3rpocriticfil^ 
arts of king-craft and its subordinate agencies. The worst of 
diis, however, is their afterwards insulting and bothering the pub- 
lic with their blind lingo and ancient learning.* 

Those who have exchanged the open air, plain, solid food, pru* 
dent dress, industrious and athletic habits of a country life, for 
the sedentary situation and mode of life, of a college student, 
most generally contract a hatred for honest industry, and a con- 
tempt for those who tarn their living by it ; besides, they too of- 
ten pine and languish for the solid food and manly exercise of a 
country life, and spend their chief vigor in doing mischief. 

Here, too, the students get their aristocratic ideas, and habits ; 
that often keep them hankering after the privileges and pensions, 
conferred by arbitrary authorities on their favorites and tools. 

To prevent these habits and their pernicious consequences, and 
to create a love of industry, and a due respect for those who earn 
their living by honest labor \ a certain proportion of the students' 
time should be regularly applied to some useful bodily labor, in 
practising farming and mechanical operations. 

To accommodate which, there ought to be attached to every 
college, academy, or establishment for promoting the higher 
branches of education, an experimental farm, and an extensive 
MECHANICS^ WORK SHOP, with overy material and convenience ne- 
cessary to employ the students a certain part of their time, at set 
hours, and in convenient seasons, in practising farming, and some 
of the most useful and convenient mechanic arts and operations. 
They should practice both, occasionally, at convenient times and 
seasons, under the care and instruction of competent and judicious 
teachers of the different branches. 

Such kinds of farming operations, as might be conveniently 

* Something like a man who had spent several years in acquiring^ the 
art of walking bar hoards, which he represented as preferable to the 
common way of walking. In order to show his superiority over his 
neighbours in this art, or rare euicomplishment, he took occasion to intro- 
duce the subject frequently— >and generally to their no small disgust aad 
annoyance. 
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tarried on upon a middling or small scale, and as would be of most 
general use, in affording the students prc^r exereise, and in- 
struction in the most general and important branches of farming : 
— ^including the cultivation of common fruit, plain gardening ^ 
with the raising of domestic animals ; together with a prudent 
and wise regvlaiion and management of our domestic and private 
concerns. 

The students should be taught the different situations, charac- 
ters and qualities of soil, and how to cultivate and manage the 
same, to the best advantage ; the good and bad qualities of do* 
mestic animals, so as to distinguish, and raise them to the most 
useful purpose.* In fine, the students should be experimentally 
taught the science of good practical husbandry, upcm a finished 
scale. 

The mechanic arts and operations selected for the students' 
exercise and instruction, should be those kinds and branches that 
would afford them the most appropriate and convenient employ- 
ment, in stormy weather, and in the winter season. They should 
also be active, healthy kinds of mechanical employments, and 
such as were of general ntfe. 

In their mechanical labors, the students might perform the 
chief part of the labor of building, and keeping in repair, work- 
shops and other buildings for their own use and accommodation. 
They might also do the principal making and repairing of many of 
the tocrfs for their mechanical and farming operations ; with oth- 
er articles of furniture and domestic usefulness. 

The students might raise the chief part of the provisions for 
their own supply ; and get their own wood. They should always 
prepare their wood, and make their own fires ; brush their own 
boots and shoes ; shave themselves, and keep their own persons, 
and apartments, in complete order ; and be taught to perfimn all 
these operations in the best manner. 



^ It is a hct worthy of universal attention, that it generally costs as 
Dluch to raise vegetables from bad ieed, and to feed and raise animals 
from abod 6reeel, as it does from good ones — the original stock only exeep* 
ted : although the value of the product, often varies, immensely, in their 
actual worth. 
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Th^ mm who b^ teamed jto mhct ihe mxmfiB, keep ikm 
ia oti^x, ,wdjh0i)e him^dft ia a good and i¥0rkmiii-Hk« fmmmt 
has ipi^d^ no triflkig ac^qiuiditum to hk cK)io&n, eon? eoi^iice^ and 

Gtmf nmnner^, fit and becoming ABViPUBUCANoi&NTLEMijf, 
should a}way.e be ineuleat^ and eofofoed in such inftiti^kms, aa 
far as practicable and reasonable. 

The g^io^ftl primij^B of goo4 moroh ; and tto tbe<Mry and 
practice ir^latiog to M^Uh, shoiild be judiciously explained and 
inoulc^^d f»O0ng (he atudenta. 

The stodentfl should early bo taught a degree of political aci** 
W^9 a^d eoonomy, especially the general principles of our re^ 
publicau 3y^0i ; and I think it would be well to have ihem forja 
^ a jury, or arbitration, as occasion might require, for the trial of 
tfceir &]low student£i> fiv oienoes against the rules and regula- 
lious of ^ir sobool, or college, or £>r violations of good condiH^t 
in any repp^t, aubject to the interpretation, direction and final 
oontrol of proper authorities. 

At a pri^r period of their studies, the students phonld roceire 
written or printed lectures or explanations, from competent teaohr 
era, on the vanoua farming and meehanical ^^lerations they prac- 
ti(c;e, gmng the rfmpn$ for their preference ; including a sysleai 
of domeitio economy, and the best private habits and managoiifint 
of individual coucerna. Theae would not only affi»d iii^ scholars 
oo^tant guide and instruction, hut they would excite trnprmrefnes/ 
in every essential branch and partiGular. 

Students, and all in sedentary emfdoyments, should be taii^ht, 
and accufltomed to sit with their bodies as straight aa poesibletr^ 
rathei leaning back, than forward^ so as not to crcanp tha s^aa- 
a^, or €l^9r£9s the digestive, and vital organs and q>erati(Mis. 
A chair with r^^i$rs, leaning hfulMwd^, b peculiarly ^w^ll cal- 
culated to ease and accommodate ipersona in habits of reading or 
study, by facilitating a change of position, and throwing the head 
and shoulders baqk, 3y gettipg up and walking pnly across a 
rqomi a few moments, every hour or oftener, has a tendency to 
promote and equalize the general circulations that renovate the 
body and mind. 
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Oar coUege students, have genef ^ly eontiacted an efiemin^j 
6f character, and a contempt or hatred for military duty. This 
has been aided and encouraged, in many pk^es, by an indnlgence, 
or system of favoritism, tending to boost them out of the reach 
of the chief burdens of military duty, by some short and delicate 
part — an easy and honorable aiypoininient in the staff, or some of- 
fice of eivil authority or exemption from nnlitary duty. This is 
the chief cause that has rendered military duty irksome, and filled 
most of our military offices with ignorant and unmilitary charac^ 
fers. The fault is not generally with the rank and Jf/e, for I never 
would elevate a man over me, who despised the common defenders 
of my country. The blame chiefly rests with our colleges and 
goTermnent. They never dbould nurse or indulge privilegd or- 
ders. 

When the nerves or muscles are tender, and ik» mind ardent^ 
a degree of militiury exercise and instrucUonl, gives a young man 
4 prompt, efficient and manly babit-^a correct attitude of body, 
a graceful motion, and a sense of patriotsm and hiiitian excel* 
lence^-^in a word, a deportment and feeling that properly belongs 
to the scholar and gentleman, as necessary accomplishments, and 
tspecially those who afe qualifying 1^m96lfve» for [^aces of dis* 
tinction and high trust. 

A degree of military science and ptaetic^,' judicious^ iiirtro- 
dueed and cultivated among our college and academicttl studettts, 
would contribute to then* general healthy as well to u^eftdikesi 
and eminence. 

There was a military spirit inculcated imong the students of 
Dartmouth college, some tiiM> the lattter part of tte last centilry, 
that, although injudieiou», is a degree, ha9 been productive of 
some important consequencesi 

Foi a length of tim^^ at least, it wiH be n^c^ssary' i» keep up 
ar prompt arid effieieM io^it»ry spii^^ id soriie shape or other^ 
among our youth, and especially those qualifying themselves' fef 
dis^netioii in the support o^ our national Hberty and independence. 

Tkere is % spirit, in a truly repvMican soldur^ that justly ea« 
•ites the admktttkntof every liberal aoid cnligteBedinnid. Who 
mkmi b tlreiBy worthy of tiie name of g<]iffl aiid grent, tfatt doclr 
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not admire^ the character of Washington, Lafayette, Bolitar^ 
RiEGo, and the thousands that have volunteered in the general 
cause of justice and humanity. 

Such a system of education, judiciously established and promo- 
ted, would not only preserve, but greatly improvt the students' 
health, morals and habits of life, and at the same time afford hira 
much more suitable, substantial and useful information, than they 
usually acquire at our colleges ; and ultimately prepare them for 
the highest stations of public usefulness and eminence. Our 
college learned men would then be real men of business, possessed 
of B.prfictical knowledge of some of the most important transao 
tions and concerns in the community. 

Many of the speeches, and other pieces selected for the instruc- 
tion and improvement of scholars, and particularly in their public 
declamations and exercises, are, in their general style of language 
and magnitude of subject, as much above the learning and capa- 
city of the young student, as a giant's armour and equipage would 
be beyond the size and strength of a pigmy. 

Hence we may not wonder at many of the empty, gasconading, 
dandy 'like characters, that have '' been through college'*— mighty 
in sounds and imaginary worth, but feeble in practical and useful 
knowledge. 

Education, in order to be consistent, and useful, should, like a 
well proportioned tree, spring up from the centre, form the main 
body and limbs, and then increase in magnitude, height, num- 
ber and extent of branches, as the natural strength of the plant, 
and fertility of soil, will support. 

The first inquiries of youth, should be directed to matters suita- 
ble to their wants, and capacity to comprehend. 

The youth should always endeavor to acquire, at least a general 
history and knowledge of his own country, before that of any oth- 
er. And modem history and science should be taught before an- 
cient. 

The ancient custom of teaching morals by fabulous stories, 
wherein brutes are represented as the principal agents of intelli- 
gence, is absurd and pernicious, since real examples, and human 
characters^ are sufficiently abundi^t, and can be much better em- 
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ployed for that purpose. It is not only difficult for children of 
common judgment and reflection to reconcile such stories with 
truth, or to draw moral or practical conclusions from them, with- 
out the powers of second sight , as it were ; but their minds often 
labour under a degree of delusion for a considerable time after, 
occ^ioned by the study of those fabulous subjects. We impose 
on the credulity and tender minds of children, false and ridiculous 
stories about the talking and other wonderful performances of 
brutes, and then leave them to get rid of the delusion, as they 
can. This is what some call playing the i^vil with children. 

Neither should fictitious cases be employed for the exercise 
and instruction of scholars in arithmetic. 

It is also important that the forms of business, and instruments 
of writing, selected for copies and practice, should be of the most, 
approved in modern use. 

In this way the students would acquire a history of many real 
and important subjects ; and be finally taught to love and respect 
truth, virtue ahd human excellence,. and to honour and reward in- 
dustry and usefulness, both by precept and example. 

Regular, and manly exercise, . preserves and extends the health 
and vigor, of the bpdy and mind. 

' The human mind effeminates and becomes debilitated, and of- 
ten highly diseased, merely from the want of proper exercise of 
the body. 

. When the mind gets set, or unable to proceed in its intellectual 
labours, a judicious exercise of the body, generally affords relief, 
by enforcing and equalizing, the circulation of the animal and vi- 
tal fluids, and thereby recruiting and renovating the energies of 
the body and mind. 

' One young man, judiciously brought up and educated in this 
way, would be worth a dozen of those effeminate, lazy, labor- 
hating, ungrateful, haughty, hypocritical and worthless charac- 
ters, often produced by our colleges ; and let loose to get a living 
in society. Perhaps to cheat some honest female, by their ficti- 
tious acquirements and worth, and get a fortune by marriage ; 
or by their obscure language, and other hypocritical and juggling 
arts and|iesigns, complex, garnish over an^ manage some profes- 

25 
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sional policy, and take the adi^antage of their fellow beings, in 
the practice of schooUcraft^ priesUcraft^ law^craft^ medicid^rqft, 
literary'craft, or any of the family or subordinates of king-craft ; 
or in office-seeking, or other speculations and trespasses on the 
rights and happmess of others. 

The competition between our numerous college establishments 
and other seminaries for instruction, many of which are now get- 
ting into operation, will, it is hoped, ultimately improve the mat- 
ter and mcmner of education, and render them more consistent 
with our interests, habits and republican character. 



College Learning, 

iThe rules, regulations and authorities, that chiefly guide and 
control a college education, have a tendency against the general 
cause of truth, justice and humanity — by prejudicing the minds, 
corrupting the morals, and effeminating the habits of their stu- 
dents ,' and finally excite and aid men, so interested, instructed 
and accustomed, in deviling and employing hypocritical and 
base arts and designs, to degrade, rob and oppress the common 
people. 

Our colleges, have, indeed, too generally been schools of priv- 
ileged orders — ^nurseries of aristocratic pride, habits, ideas and 
interests. 

College learned men, for the most part, combine their know- 
ledge and talents, to bind up the light of Heaven and Earth in 
obscure language — ^to render a knowledge of the arts and scien- 
oes, tedious, and expensive, in order to exclude their light and 
benefit from the common people, and to secure to themselves un^ 
due advantages, 

Spain, probably has more colleges and college learned men, in 
proportion to her numbers, than any other nation ; and who, uiif 
der " hiBmost catholic majesty," are the chief impostors and tyrants 
of that degraded and unhappy country. 

Who» in fact, but those who have been most indulged with ed- 
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Xication and other advantages, are the most base tyrants and impos- 
tors of the old world. 

Lectmingy is power ; and extra learning or knowledge, is extra 
power. Why, then, should we give this extra power , indiscdm- 
inately to any one, without knowing their disposition. 

Those who have proved themselves the best friends and bene* 
factors of mankind, seldom have been educated and brought up 
at college. 

Christianity — ^which teaches mankind, among other excellent 
things, to do unto others as we would thai men should do unto us, 
owes its origin, and the progress of its just, humane and benevo- 
lent principles, mostly to men who were not reared or educa- 
ted at college — who had no uncommon interests^ learning or ad|^ 
vantages, over their fellow men. 

Witness also the first charter of civilized rights, which de- 
clares, among other things, that all men are horn free, and equal 
— entitled to certain unalienable rights, to it, freedom, and the , 
pursuit of happiness. ■ . 

And so indeed are the most important improvements that have 
actually been made in the great cause of justice and humanity, 
mostly indebted for their origin and chief impulse, to men who 
were not educated or bred at college— or even indulged any way 
with extraordinary privileges over their fellow men. It is quite 
an extraordinary occurrence, for those who possess considerable 
advantages over their fellow men, to befriend the cause of equdl 
justice, 

William Penn, Franklin, Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry ^ 
Washington, Jefferson, Roger Sherman, generals Greene, Put- 
nam, Jackson, with Rittenhouse, Pulton, and a host of our 
greatest and best friends and benefactors, were not brought up and 
educated at college.- 

Watt, Arkwright, and Wcc^ett^(w>(/, three mechanics, of Eng- 
land, have rendered more important sevices to their country, than 
probably most or sjl of their college learned men together, for the 
period of their active existence. 



I 
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Republican Encyclopedia. 

There is a great want, in this country, of a truly Republican 
Encyclopedia — ^a kind of universal dictionary — a publication 
giving a brief and explicit general explanation and account of the 
proper meaning of all the important words in common use, as they 
concern us in general, relating to history, geography, statisticks, 
biography, the arts, sciences, and human improvements. There 
should be nothing in it only what is of importance and general 
use, and given in our own language ; all alphabetically arranged 
under proper and intelligent heads, with plates or prints illustra- 
tive of the most necessary and important subjects, that could not 
be sufficiently described without their aid. 

The New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, republishing in this coun- 
try, is a valuable and important work of the kind. The main 
substance of the matter has been re-written, abridged, and gene- 
rally given in good language. Yet there is a considerable part in 
IcUin, and much more that is objectionable, or worse than useless 
to common readers, as it greatly increases the expense of the 
work, detains its publication, and encumbers the volumes, to no 
manner of use, to at least ninety and nine hundredths of the 
people of this country in pursuit of general knowledge. It is cal- 
culated for men of extra wealth and learning — the natural aristo- 
cracy of a country. The volumes are much too large for common 
use, and for admission into ordinary bookcases. Besides, there is 
a great deal too much matter concerning foreign countries, and 
nothing nigh enough relating to the history, geography, statisticks, 
biography, arts, sciences and improvements of our oum country. 
In short, the New Edinburgh Encyclopedia is mainly aristocratic, 
and foreign ; we want an Encyclopedia that is domestic in its 
matter and usefulness, and republican in form and manner. 

The publication should be undertaken by a number of persons 
associated in the general concern, one at least of whom should 
reside in every <k>nsiderable state or section of our country, who 
should take upon himself the disposal of a certain number of co- 
pies, and to procure and furnish for printing, the original mat- 
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ter necessary for the publication, relating particularly to his dis- 
trict or section of the concern. 

The work should be printed at some central and convenient 
place in our country, and conducted by an able and well qualified 
editor, with a number of assistants. 

There would probably be from six to eight volumes, of about 
the size of the English and Classical Dictionary, published at 
BurUngton, N. J. in 1813. Or the volumes might be smaller and 
more numerous. 

More than three-fourths of the prints contained m the N. Eduir 
burgh Encyclopedia, are useless to common readers ; and many of 
the rest might be abridged and simplified ; and most of these might 
be executed by wood cuts, and printed off" typographically along 
with the main letter work. This alone would make an immense 
saving in the time and expense of execution. 

There should be no prints bound in the volume over the size of 
two leaves. Maps, if larger, should be printed on strong bank- 
paper, and used in an atlas, with a limber paper cover. 

The volume should be completed, hound, and all the prjjits m 
their ^fecc5, ready for immediate use, when the books are deliv- 
ered. 

Two volumes might be completed in a year ; and from ten to 
fifty thousand sets would meet with ready subscription or sale, if 
the publication is properly taken hold of and conducted, or sufli- 
cient assurances are given for the faithful performance of the 
work. 

Probably it might be afforded at from five to six dollars a volume, 
if of the largest size proposed, and proportionably less for a 
smaller size. 

Such a work would admit of constant improvement,^ from new 
matter alone ; and the utility and importance of the publication, 
would justify the belief, that a new edition might be immediately 
commenced, as soon as the original was completed, and so on, a 
third, fourth, &c. 

Such a publication would be most admirably calculated to col- 
lect, digest, concentrate, and diffuse throughout this extensive na- 
tion, a general knowledge of the world, and particularly of the 

9 
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history, geography, statisticks, biography, the arts, sciences, and 
improvements, of our own time, and country. 

The several volumes of this publication would constitute a li- 
Inrary, as it were, of themselves, for <^mmon readers. And <^e the 
most perfectly adapted to their general wants, circumstances, and 
convenience, giving a brief general explanation and description of 
all the most necesaary, interesting and important subjects of histo- 
ry and general science ; arranged under their proper heads, with 
references at the close of every extensive subject, to the principal' 
authors or books that treat Airther on the same ; so that, if the 
reader desires further information on any particular subject, he 16 
directed where to find it. 

Subjects of general importance to the common people, would 
be detailed the most minutely, and others of less consequence 
more briefly noticed, and so on in proportion to their general utili* 
ty and the public wants. 

The people of this country generally, and particularly those of 
a common school education, and those in middling circumstances, 
are most in want of such a publication ; where they can readily 
turn, in their leisure moments, when any circumstance or idea 
occurs on which they want to make enquiries, in regard to history 
or general science. By such a course of reading and reflection, 
their minds would be ccmstantly acquiring the most valuable and 
desirable information, in the most effectual way to retain it, and 
at the least trouble, expense, and loss of time. 

The hook'making'Craft — those who wish to spin out every sub- 
ject to its greatest possible length ; those who have got large 
stocks of obsolete, useless or unsaleable books on hand — heaps of 
stuff often not worth culling, or storage ; and those whose interest 
or policy devotes them to the promotion of complex, obscure and 
expensive systems of education : and in fact, all who are any 
way against employing the best means for instructing and en- 
lightening the common people, will feel interested in opposing the 
publication and sale of a truly Republican Encyclopedia, It 
may therefore be of some importance to bear these hints in mind. 
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Men often employ little subtleties and artifices, to deceive and 
rob, or enslave their fellow beings, quite similar to those used by 
fishermen, trappers, and hunters, to decoy and take wild game or 
animals of the brute kipd. For instance — 

Lottery ln*okers, bait with a few capital prizes, pompously fig- 
ured out on hand bills, containing flattering and deceptive accounts 
of the ** scheme f perhaps the lucky character of the office at 
which the tickets are offered for sale ! and other hjrpocritical 
allurements to induce the purchasers of tickets to expect a final 
gain ! and then hook their silly and deluded customers, with ficti- 
tious advances on the prige of tickets, myriads of blanks, and a 
good round discount on the amount of prizes. Some lotteries have 
been managed to cheat in the drawing, and actual result of prizes ; 
and in eome failures have taken place, so that the amouBt of pri- 
zes drawn, never were paid. 

Quack doctors and hypocritical nostrum venders, bait with 
their pretended remedies and cure-alls, and then hook you 
with, perhaps increased illness, or confirmed debility, or disease. 
At any rate, they are pretty sure to get their customer's money 
withoi^lgiving them an equivolent of equal value in return. * 

Venders of deceitful made wares, or articles of fictitious value, 
ofien lure and take in their customers, with as much deceitfulness, 
as fishermen employ, when they angle and take their game wii^ 
an artificial fly. 

Banks, and brokers, often bait and decoy people into their pow- 
er and confidence, with accommodaiiim discounts, when money 
is plenty, and when it becomes scarce, hawl in and take theft 
customers in the snares of debt, vexation, and bankruptcy. Some 
banking companies — by displaying heaps of gold and silver on 
their counters^ and by other manifestations of promptness and 
ability, have obtained a valuable currency for their pretty little 
pictures, and even induced people to deposite their money wi& 
tbem for safe keeping ; and some, by fictitious representations, 
or pretended profits, have obtained 9l premium on the ainount and 
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sale of their capital stock, and then managed to take the multi- 
tude of their confidents, in the trap of their specieless vaults, 
absconding integrity and responsibility. 

GrogHshops, are a kind of squat traps j where old sottish block- 
heads miserably squander their time and money, and at the same 
time serve as a kind of hover ers, or decoy s^ to entice silly boys 
and other simpletons, to creep in and get tl^ir pedes sqtuished, 
with confirmed indolence, intemperance, poverty, disease, debt, 
and p^haps crimes.* 

Prisons are oiiten a kind of mre'4rap, to those who foolishly 
run in debt, or treacherously pursue some object or impulse of 
evil temptation, and ultimately find themselves brought up and 
confined where they can look through, and see others outside the 
trap enjoying their liberty. 

Men sometimes unite to obstruct, or BOK)nopolize, the natural and 
fair course of things, and glide pe<^le into their power, as fisher- 
men build f^etrs across rivers to turn the fish into their pots aod 
pounds. 

Tyi^ntsandmen in arm8,oflen fi'ighten people into the snares 
of slavery ; or take their persons and property hy force, as fisher- 
men sweep and take their game with scoop-nets and seines, 

Uu^incipled and designing priests, and lawyers, study -to Ok 
their puzzling ** mysteries" and perplexing and vexatioM '^ cm- 
certcdnties" to entimgle and rob those in pursuit of political jms- 
tice, and divine happiness, with as much art and diligence, as 
spiders em^y to make their webs and entangle the flies and 
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A person complaining' of grog-shops, (in their usual loose and un- 
giMrded condition,) as the hot beds oi indolence, vice, and povertyj^^tbe 
ipaX nurseries of human misery and degradaticHi, was ^Ued to ftcqooi^ 
for his formerly having been an advocate for un^hounded licenses to grog 
shops; when he explained and said, that at the time they referred to, he 
was practising law, and expected the chief part of his business and gains- 
from the improvident debts, quarrels, crimes— deeds of* ignorance, want 
and depravity generally tbaf originate in grog-dhops : But nou>, rhe had 
done with the practice of law, and grog-shops only inci'cased his iosedn- 
rity, and burden of taxes, in cosiroon with others in societjr. ,Aq4, 
therefore, be did, most sincerely desi^^ the decrease, afid rigl4 restriction 
of, groff'»hop»' 
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Mher weak insects, in their passages and other inviting |daces of 
resort. 

Lewd and other unprincipled seducers, hait and decov unsuspi- 
cious virtue and innocence into their power and confidence, by 
false flattery, professed friendship, and apparent generosity. 

There is a method of^ hunting partridges, or pheasants, as some 
call them, by starting them 'up in the woods, on to the middle or 
under limbs of ttees; by a tittle yelping dog, whose threatening 
iffid hai'mless blustering, engages the attention of the Wrd, while 
the huntsman deliberately approaches, unobserved, or unheeded, 
chooses his position and makes the fatal explosion. 

How many little yelpers do we oflen see striving to attract and 
pervert the peoples' attention, while some fatal adversary of the 
republic is choosing his position and taking deliberate aim at our 
national virtue, liberty, independence and prosperity 1 

Some of otir knavish and hypocritical politicians, have laboured 
to fix the public attention on some distant or harmless object, while 
they approached and secured their game : at one time, the haughty 
and' corrupt tyrants of the old world, were just a going to swim 
over and devour the republic ! at another time ihe little ye^ers of 
our Own country, were the particular objects of terror and watoh- 
ftdnes&^hey seemed to say, ** Look at the overgrown tyrants of 
the old world — sefe how they devour the common people ! watch 
then stekting! groufling! crmiching f and leaping J Watch 
the Httle yelpers of our own country — see they don't tear you in 
pieces •/ or swaXlow up your liberties like a volcano ! But don*t 
trouble yourselves about us — we men of honour — the people's 
friends ; lbt us alone, and we can do well enough !" 

Every enlightened and observing republican of America, will 
readily perceive that we have but little to apprehend from external 
foes, or the Utile yelpers' of otir own country ; while the internal 
enemies of our republican virtue, independence and prosperity, 
can .hardly be too closely watched and guarded. Those men 
(professedly) without guile or evil intentions, whose purring lan- 
guage lulls to sleep, while their actions silently prey upon the very 
vitals of the republic, like a cancer nigh the heart. 

Look in'he dark and crooked avenues that lead to public pow- 
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er, confidenee and favor; oyerbaul the treasure 'in the public 
vault— count the cash and examme the tellers' entries ; enter the 
steward's apartment and see who makes merry with the public 
stores : reconnoitre the sentinels on duty, and particularly at the 
silent hours of the watch ; eye the public servants — see how 



much time they waste in inddence^ or neglect of their duties 
juggHng for places, contracts, and favours^ for themselves, families^ 
connexions and favorites, and in useless or mischievous qmbbUng, 
or gabbling to the hindrance of themselves and others : see that 
all in the puWc service earn their wages, and that no <me unpr&' 
jitable servant is retained in the public employ. 

Th^ are the places to search for the worst enemies of ihe re- 
public. 

If we observe them faithfully, shall we not find public steindlers 
— men who have got, or retained possession of the public funds^ 
under an unnecessary, quibbling or false {pretext, and then strove 
to retain, or defeat a recovery, or return of the same t tinecuret-^ 
men quietly enjoying the fat emoluments and perquisites of office, 
without performing the duties thereof ? men of desperaie fortubet 
and characters, successfully seeking public offices, contracts and 
fiivors ? legidators, and others employed to devise, and execute, 
the best possible measures for the public relief, benefit, and future 
welfare, seeking places, contracts, and iBnofa fi» themselves, fami- 
lies, friends, or confederates in an unequal and unjust policy 1 
PuMic servants quibbling away their time, or studiously increa^- 
mg, or prolonging, the public burdens and distress, to favor their 
own professional gains, and private speculations 1 pul^c sentineb 
•bribed, or asleep on their stations, while the enemy are in sight, 
surrounding Uie citadel of our national liberty, independence and 
{^osperity — by corrupting our habits, manners and p<^y ? mis- 
directing, or defeating the best application of the talents, ^ital, 
and enterprize of our country ? 

Craft studies to make game of fellow-beingEh— to spoH on ha- 
man virtue, industry and merit. 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN A LAWYER, FARMER, &c. 5»3 

Conversation between a Lawyer, a Farmer, and a Mechanic, rt' 
speding the Formation of a State Constitution. 

Thb lawyer said, that he would hare a clause incorporated in 
the coDstittttioii, expressly to prohibit |ine5^5, or religions preach- 
ers of any grade, sect ot denomination, from holding offices, and 
particularly to have them excluded fiom being members of the 
iegtslature. He said they were generally a set of metaphysical, 
visionary, bigoted talkers; whose learning and attention was 
chiefly confined to spiritual matters, or schemes of religious faith ; 
and that they were so little in the habit of dealing in realities, and 
of being cottfronted in their declamations and arguments, that it 
would be difficult to reason with them, and particularly on matters 
that concern the state. 

Although they generally profess to consider mankind as sinners, 
or corrupt in nature ; they are often so good themselves, in their 
own estimatbn, that he feared there would be no such thing as 
long living with them in peace. In a legislative body, priests 
would exped a deference or kind of homage paid to them, and 
their opinions ; and would prdi>ahly be for wasting a good deal of 
tiie public time in usdess gabble and cereniomes.-*- 

They already claim mankind hb ihek jl^cks ; but, continued 
the lawyer, once admk the priests of this country to become law*- 
givers, and how long before they would be for shearing and other'- 
ways appropriidng the fatiii^^of their flocks— -or in other words, 
be Jisiog their powier and influence for their own peculiar benefit! 
P^bahiy their effiMs woUd be directed to exempt their own per*- 
aoBS mmd property firom all taxes and public burdens ; to have 
permanent funds, and fixed salaries provided for their accomm^ 
4atioii and support through life ; to hsare the ruling clergy, or a 
fltaading <order, as a body, inviested with the wiperintendenee and 
control of echoes, colleges, and matters of education gene^rdly ; 
aad Anally to haw all christening, msfrying, and fimerai rites and 
oereMionies, eubject to their order and wonted, as an established 
{M«e8tiiood0 And how long, eo^mded the lawyer, would it be, 
after priests were permitted to legislate and mingle in the affiurs 
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of st^te, before we should have hardly liberty enough left to be 
worth contending for ? 

The farmer, said, that pne of our country's earliest benefac- 
tors, and greatest statesmen, (William Penn,) although perhaps 
never strictly a licensed preacher, ordained or settled salary cler- 
gyman, had been, he understood, a religious preacher. The late 
Joel Barlow, he understood, was educated to the pulpit ; and mar 
ny other of our best statesmen were clergymen or religious teach- 
ers, for a period of their lives. If the people were disposed, once 
in a .while to send a priest or religious teacher to represent their 
c<mcerns in the public legislature, he could see no reason suffi- 
cient to prevent it. Let every profession, said the farmer, be du- 
ly represented in the public concerns. This he thought not only 
just and reasonable, but absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of our equal rights and liberties. We admit, said he, doctors, 
and lawyers — the latter sometipies by the dozen, into the legis- 
lature, and allow, or rather we do not prevent them, as yet, from 
helping themselves to the principal offices of state ; each of which 
professions have their peculiar prejudices, habits, interests and 
poliQy to rule them : He said, perhaps lawyers would like to have 
the legislative and other public talking pretty much under the 
control of those of their own quibling profession. No doubt, con- 
tinued the farmer, lawyers would be glad to secure all the fattest 
offices to themselves, and those of their own crooked cra/i(, and 
policy ; and to have it so that none but regular bred lawyers could 
debate, or act any important part in legislation ; draught a bill for a 
public act, drafv a writ, or other legal instrument of writing, or 
perform the duties required in any considerable legislative, judi- 
cial, or executive office or capacity. After this, concluded the 
farmer, how much would our privileges be worth ! 

Doctors, said the mechanic, have some professional perquisites 
and privileges to seek for, as well as the other two learned profes- 
sions, so called. Perhaps their policy would lead them to desire 
laws enacted to secure to regular bred and licensed physicians, the 
exclusive privilege of practising medicine, surgery, and midwife- 
ry ; and to have the sole conM^ of compounding, ai^ of selling 
medicine. 
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If these three professions, (priest^, lawyers and doctors,) should 
unite to effect their policy and purposes, and govern us, what 
would be the condition of farmers and mechanics ! Let us, then, 
concluded the mechanic, see to it, and mind that none are per- 
mitted to indolge in the establishment, or practice of, a partial 
or destructive league, craft or policy I 



Literan^ Crtxft. 

In the various little arts and efforts employed to obscure light 
— ^to embarrass the progress of truth and reason ; and to render 
education unnecessarily tedious, and expensive ; there is nothing, 
perhaps, more deserving of attention, at this time, and in this 
country, than the use which is frequently made of the dead, and 
foreign languages, in communications to thepubUc, — For instance, 
what is more unnecessary, or absurd, than to mingle paragraphs or 
sentences of the foreign or dead languages, in verbal or written 
communications to the public, when not one person in a hundred 
generally understands them ? How provoking it is, when reading 
a book or publication in our own native language, to find parts or 
passages totally excluded from our understanding — ^perhaps the 
'very knob of a story, or pith of the subject, is given in Latin, 
Prench^ or some other foreign or dead language, which not one 
person in a hundred generally understands ; and which fact must 
have been known to the author or publisher, in this country. 

It would be considered very insolent, in a person who should 
address a large number in a language which he knew not more 
than one in a hundred of them understood, and especially when 
he was able to communicate in their own native tongue. And 
yet the people of this country receive such insults every day, and 
from those characters, too, who claim to be the very patrons of 
consistency and good breeding, in their verbal and written com- 
munications to the public. 

Can anv thing be more absun|^ than for an enlightened and 
free people, to have the verv ttiottoes of their national and state 
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arni8y (which every body oaght lo imderflttndy) in koin, or some 
oUior obeeure and blind langotge. 

The same blind and hypocritical etmtft b maaiiefted in the ifo- 
signs of many of oor {laintinga, engraTingt, and Bculptnrea. Ii»- 
atead of rapreaentii^ things truly, a» they are^ by figures and 
characters intelligent to the common UBderstandipg, they often 
require classical learning—or a kind of second sight, to enable a 
person to interpret and understand their meaning. 

The motto in the state arms of JPennsylvania, is in our own 
native language, so that erery body can generally understand it. 
This is as it should be. 

There is no serious objection to individuals learning as many 
different languages as they please, provided they study at their oton 
expense, and do not insult or bother the public with their blind 
lingo. 

If there is any thing found in the foreign or dead languages, 
worthy of general attention, let it be translated, and the meaning 
faithfully given in our own language ; but, if nothing else will 
guard us from the insolence and impositions affected by this ab» 
surd use of blind language, I should hope there might be a law 
established for the purpose. 

If an author or individual wishes to give the public a hint of 
his having had college learning, or to excite a vc^t idea of his clas* 
sical or literary acquirements, beyond what is manifested by the 
real matter or merits of his productions, let him put on his mark: 
— For instance, if an author or individual had studied the He- 
brew, Oreek, and Latin languages, he would be entitled to attach 
to his name, H. 6. L. and if he knew the French, or any other 
foreign language, or wished to convey an idea of his extra attain- 
ments in any other branch of learning, by just adding to his name 
or title, the first letter of each subject, would enable him to accom- 
plish the object, without introducing any metaphysical reasoning, 
sophistry, or hlind lingo, into the matter of his communit^ations. 
Then, if an author had studied the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin lan- 
guages, and had laboured in the metaphysics, and was master of 
sophistry, or the art ot juggUn^jHih letters and words, he could 
attach to his name, H. 6. L. M. S. J. And, in order to render 
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the matter the more intricate and learned, the letters might be ar- 
ranged baekwardsy or placed bottom upwards. This would puz- 
zle the vulgar, and give them a prodigi<m$ idea of the learning 
and elevation of the author, and safe them the time and trouble 
of examining into the truth and soundness of his assertions I 

If our shoe-makers and tailors were to make out their bills in 
tiie d€ad or /oret^ languages, it would be pretty much the aamft 
as the cases referred to. We should all be obliged to learn those 
languages, or hazard our chance of being insulted and imposed 
upon. 

A memorandum in latiuy was presented at an apothecary's shop 
for several articles of drugs and medicines, with a request that 
the bill mighi be made out in English, so that they might dR mn 
derstand it — the person who was a going to pay for, and use the 
drugs and medicines, as well as the doctor who prescribed and 
made out the memorandum, and the apothecary who sold the ar« 
ticles. 

Those who have spent considerate time and money in leamii^ 
the dead languages, with an expectation of deriving an advantage 
from teaching or interpreting the same to others, or by obscuring 
and the better managing some harmd crafts or Uind hypocriti- 
cal policy, contend for their utility and importance ; and say that 
their real beauties and descriptive powers are lost by translation, 
and that, subjects of ancient literature must be studied in their 
original tongue, in order to be duly understood and appreciated. 

This puts me in mind of a story. A traveller got out d* money 
on a journey, and had recourse to the stratagem of exhibiting his 
harae to replenish his purse. He procured a tight stable, tied his 
starving horse with his tail to a manger full of hay, and gave out 
potice that he had got a wonderful horse there to show— ^his tail 
wai where his xBAn shoitld hbI The marveUons flacked to the 
eid4Ulion. The traveller, cauUously admitted in but one at a 
time. The first, finding hims^caugfat, resolved not to be Jhaghed 
at alona^ ai^ an expresaoA himself highly gratified and {^aeed 
with th^iAiow ; the second^ taking the hint, also said he had fiilly 
received his money's worth ; the Jthird, taking the same hint^ said 
he did not grudge his money for the sight ; the fourth, fif^h. 
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sixth, and so on, continued seemin^fly resolved to have as mucb 
company as possible, in order to leave but few out of the trap to 
get the laugh upon them. Impatient at the slow manner of ad- 
mitting visiters, some began to inquire very earnestly of those who 
had been in, something about the wonderful animal ; but they 
said it would be folly in them, even to attempt a description — every 
one must go in and see for themselves, in order to understand and 
duly appreciate the novelty and interest of the exhibition. 

In order to bewilder the senses, waste the time, and misdirect 
the inquiries and energies of the common people, men of the 
learned craft, often set up, or treat as important, some visicmary, 
useless or mischievous scheme, project or undertaking. A few 
conspicuous examples of this policy and conduct, have lately been 
jMiblicly exhibited, in our own country. Redheiffer's pretended 
demonstration of perpetual motion, was held out as a matter of 
fact, for a considerable length of time — although every practical 
man, well informed on the subject, must have known that the 
thing was utterly impossible. At another time, Capt. Symmes's vis- 
ionary and useless theory of, and pretended expedition to, an in- 
terior world, has been caught hold of and treated as a serious and 
important matt^. And at another time, a plan for flying, was 
brought before congress, as a subject of actual and national im* 
portance.* 

The leaders of such tricks and impositions on the public, ought 
to be sent to our state prisons, tread-mills, workhouses, or insane 
hospitals. 

While men of learning seem to think it pretty to play the devil 
with mankind, we must not be surprised at any thing — but be 
well upon our guard. 

While men of this crcft aid and encourage, on the one hand, 
such visionary, useless and mischievous projects, on the other 
hand, they are generally the foes of practical,' useiul and impor- 
tant improvements and undertakings, i . 

Much of what is now peculiarly d^iominated 2iter^y mat* 
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^ T\ie pretended automaton chess player, is another, and late fashion- 
able bumbiig, or cheat. ' " 
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tcr, is the most simpering, insipid and useless stuff that comes 
fifom the press ; and seems peculiarly calculated to make literary 
fools. 



Old Family Compacts. 

Time, and policy, have a general tendency to unite wealthy and 
influential families and individuals, in matrimonial and other con- 
nexions or compacts : and, where their policy and designs are 
not watched and guarded against, by vigilant and effectual meas- 
ures, they eventually assume the unjust and oppressive consequen- 
ces of a privileged order, or organized aristocracy t and not un- 
frequently supersede the. power 'of regular government. This is 
peculiarly the case with old countries. 

. In some parts of the United States, these leagues, or aristocrat-' 
ic combinations, with their tools and underlings, have already 
assumed a degree of ppwer and influence, that sets common jus- 
tice^t defiance. It is highly alarming to the best interests of our 
country, and calls loudly for some powerful and efficient measures 
of restraint and correction. 

When, and wherever such combinations attempt to erect them- 
selves into force> and especially to interfere and prevent a free and 
full exerpise of the laws, in favor of an individual ; or unite to 
pervert the laws, to persecute or any way wrong an individual ; 
or in any way conspire to interrupt his peace, or to annoy his per- 
son, pursuits or happiness, from unnecessary or unwarrantaUe 
motives, the offence should be punished with an ample penalty, 
and by practiced meqns. In all cases, when such combinations 
attempt to exercise their influence or other means, against an in- 
dividual, in any public controversy or legal process, the fact should 
be noticed, in order that a due allowance might be made for the 
extra power and influence, of such combination. 

It is, indeed, the dtUy of every friend to justice and humanity, 
and especially all who profess to maintain the boon of equal jusr 

iice to all men, to counteract, by every just and reasonable effort 
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ill their power, the policy and conduct of such old iamily 90inbi- 
nations — check their unjust and baneful influence, and policy, 
at once, and deter others from ever attempting the like, again. 

Unless some powerful and efficient measures are soon put in 
operation, to defeat and destroy this germ of ancient desp6tism, 
individuals will be unable to maintain their rights and privileges 
against them. 



Systems of Religi&n. 

Creed!b, or systems of religion, are mainly the speculative 
works of human connivance, like other inventions. To devise 
some scheme that would look plausible, and finally enable the 
chief projectors and managers to realize an object or advimtage-^ 
to gain an ascendancy and maintain a contrding power over their 
fellow-beings, htm generally been the ruling policy or motive of 
creed makers. The Bible is the store from which they select 
tiie chief materials for fuming their various theories : and from 
which, in fact, every man of an independent mind, g^ierally 
forms or regulates, more or less, his own creed, or religious faith. 

Papistry, or the doctrine of the Roman church, was evidently 
^lemgned to facilitate a despotic government and control over man- 
kind«^whereby the creature might assume to himself, the homage 
which is due, only to the Creator. 

Cidmnism, alUiough calculated to abate t&e extreme despotism 
a3Eid corruption of the papal creed and authority, was nevertheless 
made subservient to the leading pc^icy and de&ftgns of kingcraft 
The author's ideas of pre-election and sovereign greLce, and of the 
total depravity and, un worthiness of the creature k» merit any 
thing of himself, are striking samples of king-craft, or legitimacy. 

Thfe author of this scheme, John Calvin, was bred a laioyer; 
and no doubt saw how to combine church and state policy, under 
a hypocri^cal and puzzling scheme, for the particular iienefit of 
the few. Had Calvin possessed the feeling and character of a 
tme Ohrifftian, he certainly would never have consented tOj, much 
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less have caused the cruel and relentless death of Servetas, for a 
iB^e dil^nce of opinion. 

The Trin^arian, or Church of Ikifland creed<^which holds 
out the idea of three kettds to one hody, is io much like the British 
ptUtiedt system, that I cannot help regarding them both as work 
of the same craft. There is the Father^ the Son, and the Hoi^ 
Ghestf (comprising what they term their spuitual bead^) and the 
kingf the noUes, and the people^ (cdled their temparml head,) all 
artfully and systematically combined in one, ccui^le^ and pus- 
sling scheme of church 4md staie government. The king, J b^ 
lieve, claims to be the hecui of this church and state sovereignty*^ 
although often a more »»*«hristianlike chfuri^cter could hardly be 
found in the empire. 

Papistry, has usurped the soetreignty of If eaven and bell, a94 
placed the keys under the control of fallible «iorU) beings. 

Cdvinism, \aL^ fixed the fate of eveary hwian bekig» i^q)end- 
ent of their actions — ^merits or diemer}t»**<i«eiteit befi^re Uiey we^ 
hom^ and thereby destroyed tbe motii^es Ibr ei^eptio^ obtftin fti- 
ture hiqppiness by gn^d werks, 

Aldioligh t)he inventors a<id «d¥o«atM of these creeds, 4V 
schemes of church policy, often quarrel Moutly, about their ^oiq* 
parat»re < meitts and consistencies, yet it wemklib^ difficult to find 
any tiung Jike CfamTiAmtw, i»ei(iier ;H-the ^^, plaoe* <ijur fu- 
ture destiny, at the judgment and control of &iUUe bwgs ; and 
the «ecoad '^es omr #ite, .independent of hipaan actions. 

Tiwe €}mitMViAmTr, seeks ^ ecpial ^M £^:e$^t^ possible 
Ipood, of dhe vfhok of msAkiad ; and »^cT^^aAm^^, geoeraUgr 
{Studies Ihe paiHieplw bepe&tof tiie./^ip, at tb« e^iHense ^ iiP^ii- 
ty '«f the maay^ 

-•■■'> ■ . \ .: 
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Medical Craft. 
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fr is Jtriwiously ihe <irafit, 4>r icioofasd f^U^y mi cwamfig ^ ^ 
most part pursued by unprincipled and designing physicians; to comr 
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plex and disguise the principal articles or materials of which medi-* 
cine is composed, so as to render them difficult to be understood, 
and hazardous to administer, without their aid or advice ; and to 
discourage the use of simple remedies, such as are easily procur- 
ed, readily understood, and safely administered without their aid 
or advice. 

However unnatural or inhuman it may seem, it is nevertheless 
a prominent branch of the craft, to keep mankind in ignorance, 
as much as possible, of the real cause and nature of the principal 
diseases and infirmities to which human nature is liaole, and of the 
actual quality and fitness of remedies. 

In a late controversy among physicians, the last article I have 
observed in public print on the subject ; the writer, who is eviden* 
!y one of the craft, and wrote with the advice and consent of a 
number more, thus expresses himself: — 

''Now we regret exceedingly that medical questions should be 
made the subject of newspaper discussions." 

This controversy grew out of a new method of treating' fevers, 
whereby they may be broken up on their first eommoDcemcsit ; 
and thereby prevent the dangers and lengthy fits of sickness oc- 
casioned by their usual treatment. 

This is certainly an important discovery for mankind; and, it 
appears the author has liberally published to the world, Jiis theory 
and practice in the casef. 

The ertft seems to be quite alarmed. Had the au^r confin- 
ed his improvement to ihe faculty ; or had he detailed die ^n^cipal 
fkctsin ktUn, so that ndne but ctassicai gentlemen could have un- 
d^stbod it^; the craft might slill continue their old mode of 
practice, with the vulgar multitude. But now, since the matter 
has been published, and in the common language of the country, 
the public confidence in the reality and importance of the discov- 
ery must be destroyed, or every pbysician will have to adopt it in 
his own practice — greatly to the reduction of the usual number of 
visits^ and length of biUs ! 

This atta«fk of the craft, upon this truly humane, and important 
improvement, in tlie treatment of fevers, i^ays round witii a great 
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dea] of studied maliee and deceit, without actually touching upon 
the real merits of the case. 

The craft grow sick of the ccmtest, wad manifest a dread of the 
common freedom of the press, like other enemies to truth, ju»* 
tice, liberty, and human improvement. They even manifest 
symptoms of desperation, in which they seem to say, 

" No matter how dearly improTements in the science and prac- 
tice of medicine, concerns the lives, fortunes, and happiness of 
mankind ; whenever they have a considerable tendency to dimn" 
ish (mr practice and influences in society, they must be put down 
— softly aind secretly, if they can, but loudly and openly, if we 
must." 

Reason is my best physician ; nature my apo^cu'y, and exp^ 
rience my nurse. 

Abstinence, is often the best remedy for an overcrowded stom- 
ach ; Witter, or other simple fluids, to dilute and relieve a hard 
pulse, and to promote the animd secretions of the body generally ; 
and well-timed and appropriate exercise, to equalize the cifcula- 
ticm of the vital and animal fluids — ^to relieve painful depres- 
sions, and ultimately to renovate a weak or debilitated constitu- 
tion — especially when aided by simple, solid and healthy food. 

'^Euiin UP OP THE DURABLES," and work the flesh well on. 

From a mistaken kindness or humanity, people often take the 
most effectual methods to excite disease, and promote debility, 
and ultimately overcome the patient, instead of renovating the 
constitution and overcoming natural weakness or delnlity. 

The plant that stands out in the q>en field, exposed to the ftdl 
power of the sun, the rain, and the winds, expands and be- 
comes a stalky, vigorous and healthy tree ; but the young saplm 
that grows up in the shade, screened from the full power and in-* 
ftuence of the seas(^ing elements, m generally slmider aiid fee- 
ble. 
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The publication of candid, judicious a&d faithful reviews, <iS 






S14 RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL. REVIEWS 

our religious and political eoQcemeH-Hson^paringoiir pr»etiee with 
our professions, and the whole with the true standards of chris* 
tiahity, aad repubticanidm, would be \o^y beneficial, in promo- 
tii^ comistmcy, improvement, and c»ooi> wouks. 

A religious re?ieW — by judimusly comparing the practices of 
professed Christiana with thdr precepts, and the whde with the 
true Christian charactel*, would have an important tmnieiioy to 
exdt the riling generati<m-«-iniproye their character and happi- 



The review should be ootiducted in the true spirit of Christian 
frankness aad liberality ; and the standard of comparison should 
always be their works compared with their precepts, and the whde 
with the true CfaHstian character. 

It is a &ct greatly to be lamented, that religious publications, 
even in this free country, are chiefly confined to the narrow 
vieWs of some sectarian creed or policy, rather than extended to 
the best good of the whole, upon true Christiap justice and philan* 
thropy. 

A Uiorough and candid review of our political transactions and 
concerns, judu^ioudy comparing our leading maxims, meaeiuesi 
habits and designs, Witli the principles e^^d troe dhasracter of rer 
puUieanism, would do more to detect and expose pditicalhypo- 
erites, blockheads and knaves ; and ultimately to insure our tK>n- 
sistency and national prosperity, thui all the crooked nibbles, 
sophirtry ami trash that circoiales in our public prints-^rcia^^tbe 
patience, peqilexing and bewildering the understanding of the jipn- 
esi inquieers a^er p<^itical truth and ocmsistency. 

Such a vrcftk would serve as a potilical stamdard^ fyf tesiti^g 
bo^, men^and measures. 

In viewmg oOr pditieal measures, maxiias, eustows mi haluits 
of life, die standard of ^ompartson,; sl»eilU be, are Aey jf^vt 
necessary, reasonable and consistent with the principles of repah' 
licanism? and are the^ judiciously calculated, on the whole, to he 
beneficial to the community at large, and as the best the nature of 
the case admits of? 

Like separating the tihoii!^ seed bma «mong the false and im- 
perfect ; selecting and refining the true metals from dross and 
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alloy ; or like weediog and monldiag the genome plants ; so these 
reviews would be distinguishing and cultivating the real princi- 
ples of Christianity and repuUicaniBm ; and thereby exalting 
the human character, and increasing the general intelligence, 
security, M)ro8perity and happinesB of the human fanuly. 

Almost every other subject, or late production of the press, has 
passed thejtms of reviewers; but often without being any better 
d^[ested, refined, or their main worth separated from their use- 
less and bad qualities, than if a whirlwind had raked and bespit 
tered the sheets. 

When we fully consider the motives that interest and control re- 
viewers, the result need not often surprise any one. 

The wasp seeks poison, and the bee honey, from the same gen- 
eral source. 

A skilful reviewer, disposed to hinder the sale of any particu- 
lar book or publication, or to counteract the doctrines or matter it 
contains, without any regard to truth and fairnesss, may easily 
embitter or prejudice the public mind to his purpose, by a few 
artful selections, remarks and insinuations. On the other hand, 
when the reviewer is desirous of promoting the sale, or aiding the 
matter or success of any particular book, project, or undertaking, 
he can as easily sweeten and stimulate the public mind to faypr his 
purpose, by a few artful selections, remarks and insinuations. So 
that, by reading an uncandid or deficient review, mankind generally 
would be more likely to be deceived and ultimately misled, than 
if they depended on their own judgment, in regard to the various 
publications and the matter they contain. 

Some of our reviewers are real dandies in literature and 
general science, puffed up with all the vanity and effected conse- 
quence of superiors^ while in fact they are below the coipmonlev- 
el in actual #ifth. 

Some, who pretend to review valuable publications, seeip to go 
upon the plan of sponging • from their authors and proprietors, 
something to fill up their own, mostly, ptherways, barren ^d 
worthless pages. — 

Something like a certain pretended connoisseur in choice arti- 
cles of liquors, segars, ^c, who used to go the rounds firequent^ 
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ly^ to TRY new supplies of the kind, in order, he said, that he 
might be enabled to recommend them to others ; and fa^ which 
means he nighly or quite supplied his own wants, without paying 
for the articles ! 

The people of this country, generally, must learn to judge ybr. 
themselveSy of the merits, and demerits, of what circulates from 
the press — as the b^ter part of the community already do. 
However, candid, able ^nd faithful reviews, facilitate the pro- 
gress of every moral, political, and scientific truth and informa- 
tion ; and they are therefore greatly to be desired. 



Rogues* Police/. 

Unprincipled and designing men, generally, and particularly 
those who feel interested in the increase of criminal and other 
offences, and excitements thereto, would be inclined to favor, 
under some hypocritical or quibbling pretence, the little arts, 
sayings and false maxims, designed and propagated to stigmatize 
and deter people from the actions necessary to detect, punish and 
defeat, villainy. 

" The biggest rogue cries rogue first" — (said a rogue, in order 
to deter people from proclaiming him.) 

" Set a rogue to catch a rogue" — (said a rogue, 16 deter people 
from catching him.) 

" Biggest rogues turn State's evidence" — (said an old head 
rogue, to prevent his following accomplices from testifying 
against him.) And all, too, as if rogues were really and design- 
edly working against their own craft ! 

Among these designing arts to favor villain^^^ere is none 
more culpable, and pernicious in its general effects, than the fol- 
lowing false law maxim ; and which was, no doubt, invented and 
propagated to prevent the conviction and punishment of criminal 
and other offenders. Namely, 

That it were better, (no doubt better for rogues, and their ad- 
aocates and participators y) that ten — ^lord Hale says ninety ^ guilty 
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persons should be suffered to escape punishment, than that one 
innocent person should suffer. 

This has actually been propagated in the world, as a maxim 
founded in sober truth and reason — although it is manifest to ev- 
ery man of <^ommon discernment, information and reflection, that 
one or more innocent persons generally do suffer, from every 
criminal and other offender, and particularly from the guilty and 
unrelenting villains who escape conviction and punishment, and 
are let loose upon society. Besides, we are constantly putting the 
lives of innocent persons in jeopardy, in the pursuit, detection, 
arrest, conviction and punishment of criminal and other offend- 
ers. 

The following dialc^ue or conversation, between A.- and B. 
may serve further to explain the subject. 

A, Mankind love to be cheated and imposed upon. 

B. Do ffou, Mr. A. like to be cheated and imposed upon 2 

A. No— Ksertainly not. 

B. Did you ever hear any person acknowledge that they liked 
to be cheated and imposed upon ? 

A. No— never. 

B, How, then, do you ascertain the matter ? 

A, I have often observed people making light of bad bargains, 
and other cheats and impositions they had suffered. 

B. It is a very common policy for people to make as light aa 
possible of irremediable injuries ; but this does not prove, in any 
degree, that mankind love to be cheated and imposed upon. 

A. Well — it is an old saying, that I have heard ever since I 
can rememb^. 

B, It is a rogue's saying. The simple truth is, knaves and ty- 
rants love to cheat and impose upon mankind, and would feign 
to believe that we viete pleased with such treatment. 

These are among the variety of little arts and sayings of rogues, 
alluded to ; and which are often learned in our childhood, er be- 
fore we are able to discover their fallacy and wicked designs, and 
* are afterwards used without reflection. 

Hence it becomes an important duty of the guardians and ac- 
tual firi^nds of truth, justice and virtue, to detect and defeat tht 
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ftiture progress and design of this, and every other branch of 
rogues policy. 

This in^unous policy, wonld have us ** speak weU of a bridge 
that carries us well over" — although we may have good reason to 
believe that the next person who attempts to pass it, will be ruin- 
ed. 



A Hypocrite. 

It is evidently a virtue, to suppress an evil temper or dispose 
tion ; but to declare a vicious propensity, openly, is less dishon- 
ourable, than to indulge it secretly. 

An avowed infidel is far more toleraMe in society, than a hypo- 
crite. The avowed infidel, stands open to view, as he is, and if 
you choose you can shun him : But a hypocrite— -is like a rock 
covered over with smooth water, which sweeps the unsuspicious 
mariner to destruction, at a moment when he apprehends no dan- 
ger ; like 2l false friend, who flatters you with smiles and fair 
professions, while he meditates your ruin ; like a snt^e in the 
grass, which darts its deadly poison, before it is heeded ; like a 
pirate, who approaches the defenceless merchantman, under a 
fi'iendly, or "patriot" flag, or perhaps draws Urn within the reach 
of his guns, by false signals of distress, and then commits plun- 
der and murder ) or like a swindler, who gains possession of the 
public, or individual's confidence and property, by false and de- 
ceitful representations, and management, and then endeavors to 
evade pursuit, or otherways to keep them fi'om repossessing their 
property. A hypocrite, is like an unprincipled and designing 
lawyer, who professes to be the particular fi*iend and advocate of 
virtue, jus^ce, liberty, and humanity, while he exerts his skilly 
and talents to excite and harden vice, defeat justice, and to rivet 
the shackles of tjrranny and oppression upon his fellow men ; like 
false christians, who often perform the external ceremonies of re- 
ligion, with all the mechanical precision and accuracy that a well 
disciplined band of soldiers go through with their exercise and 
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evolutions— (and with about as much real religion,) while their 
minds are full of ingratitude, revenge, treachery, persecution, 
and all manner of meanness. A hypocbite, - is like yo/sepo^ri- 
^ts, If ho often make high sounding pretensions of their sense of 
common justice, of honour, and of regard for the public good, 
only to disguise their schemes of knavery and political oppres- 
sion ; a real '' wolf in sheep's clothing ;" or like an assassin, who 
approaches you in the dark, or with a concealed weapon ; or, 
among a virtuous and enlightened people, hypocrisy is very like 
courUeffeit money, which often has a first appearance, of real and 
desirable value, while it finally serves only to impoverish and dis- 
grace its possessor. 

There are many people, who openly profess that which they do 
not believe, or otherways disguise their real sentiments, and 
views, from fectr, and without any evil intentions. Such people 
are oft^n to be pitied. There are others, who occattonally dis- 
semble firom no bad motive. But a real and designing hypocrite, 
is the most abominable infidel on earth. He don't believe a word 
in the etem<d wisdom and justice of the Creator, or in rewards 
and punishments *' according to the deeds done in the body." 
He probably worships the deoil, in secret, and thinks himself the 
ctmtUngest being on earth. He makes such professions, and per- 
forms the cereQK>nies, that he Uiinks will sound and appear best, 
in order to disguise his crooked character and designs ; and no 
doubt often laughs in his sleeve to think how he cheats mankind. 
A hypocrite is a studied cheat — an impostor — a knave— a made 
fool, and one who generally fijids himself the worst cheated, at 
last. 

There is not one W(Nrd of final hope for a hypocrite, in the 
whole history of divine revelation : But on the contrary, the se- 
verest denunciations are recorded against th^n; and those 
who are finally condemned, are to take their portion with hype^ 
crites. 

Satirb was evidently designed by Heaven for the purpose of 
unveiling hypocrites, and rendering vice ridiculous. Its bold and 
penetrating shafts, when judiciously directed, rends the veil of 
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hypocrisy and vice, and exposes them to the scorn and contempt, 
of a virtuoas and observing public. 

Well seasoned wit, sharpens truth and makes it cut. 

A certain person, after trjring, in Tain, by mild language, to 
dissuade a number of evil minded individuals and their deluded 
tools and followers, from the wrongs they were industriously in- 
flicting upon a distinguished public benefactor, under a heedless 
or fictitious pretext — finally exclaimed, **thafs n^A*— defame, 
plunder and persecute your best friends ; and then, when you 
find yourselves detected, say it was not you, but an evil spurit 
that dwelleth in you, and so oum yourselves the instruments of the 
devil !" This, like a stroke of lightning, rent the veil of their hy- 
pocricy, and exposed them, even to the reproaches of one anr 
other. 

Hurl satire, then, as keen as pointed steel, prick through 
the hypocrites' robes and make the wretches feel, the stings of 

TRUTH. 

Human corruption and depravity, are measured by the con- 
'TRAST, between precept and example, betwixt prof ession and 
ptactice. 

To profess fairly, and practice feully in reverse of one's profes- 
mn, is the very extreme of human corrupti<Hi and depravity. 

Hence, those who pretend to act under the holy and sacred in- 
fluence and oUigation of religion, or divine justice ; and those who 
profess a regard for the persontd, or political rights, prosperity and 
happiness of their neighbours, or fellow beings, as a cloak or dis* 
guise of their real and base designs, betray the very excess of hu- 
man wickedness and depravity. 

A person who watches the conduct of religious ^x>fessors, and 
judiciously compares their practice with their precepts or profes- 
nons, and the whole with the true christsan character, and boldr 
ly detects and exposes hypocrites and impostors, does more to 
promote the real cause of virtue and human happiness, than a 
host of idle deelaimenh— who preach without attending to the 
practice, and often prove, by their works, that they don't believe 
what they say. 

The same remarks may be S4>plied to false patriots, Bnd poiUicai 
hypocrites, and impostors. 



ROBBERS IN DISGUISE. !^1 

Robbers in Disguise, 

There is often a mistaken or base policy observed, in concealing 
a person's true character, circumstances, or situation in regard to 
property, and in omitting to expose the same, when they are 
known to be obtaining a credit, confidence, or consequence, be- 
yond their merits. Perhaps on false Representations, or fictitious 
2^>pearance8 of wealth, character, or responsibility, by which they 
are enabled to rob others of their property, or that which is equal- 
ly essential to their enjoyment. 

I should generally doubt the honesty of any person, who was 
unwilling to hare their true character, circumstances or situation 
made known, and especially to those of whom they requested 
credit, confidence or assistance. 

Generally speaking, a person has no business to contract debts 
or engagements beyond their means of fulfilment. If this rule 
was only faithfully adhered to, a man seldom would lie at the 
mercy of his creditors. • 

It may be good policy for lawyers, and some description of 
sharpers, who make nK)ney out of the treachery and embarrass- 
ments of mankind ; but it is attended with ruinous consequences 
to the best part of ccmimunity. 

That which conceals the truth, or induces peof^ to remain si- 
lent, at the sight or apprehension of firaud, or injury meditated 
against a fellow-being, is at best, rogues' policy. 
, Knaves, or bankrupts, in disguise^ are not much unlike 
*' wolves in sheep's clothing," or traps and snares set and disguis- 
ed to take fellow-beings ; and wilfully to avoid exposing them to 
^e ignorant and concerned, is like a man's neglecting to give the 
usual notice or alarm, when he sees thieves preparing to rob a fel- 
low being, or the midnight incendiary setting fire to his neigh- 
bour's buildings. 

There is often a strange delicacy manifested about enquiring 
into a man's actual circumstances or situation, for fear of '^ in- 
juring his credit*' — just as if the simple truth could wrong an 
homst man ! 
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If any person makes Q,f€dse representation, or appearance, in 
regard to their wealth, character, circumstisnces or situation, 
whereby others are liable to be deceived and injured, it is our 
common duty to expose them ; and, surely, none but rogues and 
fools will complain of such a custom. 



Equality of Prices for Nominally the same Personal Services, 

Thkre probably is no regulation between individuals, in our 
country, more unequal and pernicious in its general consequences, 
than that which fixes the same price, for nominally the same per- 
sonal services — as is the case among men of various professions 
and occupations in some of our cities. If all men of the same 
trade, profession or occupation, were equally capable, and faithfiil 
to their employers, there would be some propriety in such a regu- 
lation. But as there is a great difference between the abilities, 
GMaracter and trust of men of the same trade, profession and occu- 
pation, there certainly can be no justice or propriety in fixing pre- 
cisely the same price or rate of compensation for their performing 
nominally the same service. 

Under such a riegulation of prices, we should all generally cal- 
culate to employ on^y the very best of every trade, profes^on or 
occupation, since their compensation is fixed at the same rate; 
although we might prefer others of inferior talents and skill, at a 
due and proportionate rate of charges — ^the same as we prefer dif- 
ferent qualities of goods, on various occasions, and for different 
purposes, at their appropriate worth. 

Physicians, lawyers, master and journeymen mechanics, sea- 
men, house and domestic servants, labourers, &c., are sometimes 
included under this regulation. It would however be just as iur 
and proper, to have uniform and fixed prices for all articles of 
merchandize, of the saipe kind, without any regard to their vari- 
ous qualities and real worth. One piece of calico may be worth 
only 20 cents the yard, and another 75 cents, from their di^ 
ference in quality — and yet a yard of calico is a yard of caU' 
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CO, and both may render essentially the same service. The same 
kind of goods have different prices attached to them, on account 
of some specific and material difference in their real quality and 
worth. This extra high price which we pay for articles of su- 
perior worth, as for the most excellent personal services, is gene- 
rally designed to compensate and encourage real merit. 

Both the public and individuals are wronged by this regulation 
of prices. A few of the best of every profession and occupation, 
subject to the regulations referred to, get much more business than 
they can do ; the middling and inferior ones, being obliged to 
charge at the same rate for their services, have not often half em- 
ploy — although they might have a full share, at just and merited 
pricea The result is, they often have to seek employment and 
do work under the name of others, and have only 9^ part of what is 
actually paid iot their labors. 

Established master mechanics — for instance, watch-repairers, 
tailors, and the like, under such regulations, in some of our large 
cities, are said to do piece or job work for others of their profes- 
sion, and receive only about half the price that is finally paid ^ 
the same — the surplus goes te increase the riches of those, who 
have, otherways the advantage. 

Had those customers or persons for whom the work was finally 
done, came direct to these master mechanics who did their work, 
and paid them three-fourths of the price they actually gave, they 
would have paid at the rate of three dollars, instead of four, and 
those who did the work, would have received at the rate of three 
doUars, instead of two. And besides, in this way, there would be 
nothing extra ftimished on the mechanic or his customers to in- 
crease the riches of those who have already the advantage. 

This operates something like the European system of tenan- 
ting and under4etixnting. 

All eonUnnations for afiecting such ptnrposes by force, shouki 
be put down, as coni^racies against merit, reason, justice and hu- 
manity. 

A nominal amount of work, or service, performed by journey- 
men mechanics, seamen, labourers, domestic servants, and the 
like, by no means justifies the payment of the same wages ; for 
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one may be strictly honest, temperate, ^punctual in liis attendance, 
and careful in his attention and business to the interests of* his 
employer ; civil, apd exemplary in his general conduct, and in 
every respect the most capable^ frusty, zxidfaithftU of any of his 
profession or occupation, while another may be the reverse. By 
giving the opposite character the same rate of wages, for nominal- 
ly the same work or service, leases virtue and merit unrewarded 
and unencouraged ; and no doubt this rule of compensation is 
the scheme of some knave or blockhead of the defective class, to 
raise their services upon a par with the best — with real virtue and 
merit. 

We might almost as well attempt to fix an equality of prices for 
every article of the same name and quantity, without any re^urd 
to their various qualities and actual worth. 

This custom of fixing the same price or rate of wages for n$m- 
maUy the same personal services, has an unjust, immord and an- 
ti-republican tendency ; and all combinations and efSorXs to eHect 
or enforce such regulations, ought to be prohibited and pr<KQptly 
l^ished by law. 



Satan's Taa^ Gatherer. 

A MAN who hired horses and carriages at a livery staUe, com* 
plained that the same price was exacted of him, as was asked of 
the most profligate and uncertain customers. He said that he 
was well known to the livery man, to be a safe and trusty pers(»i, 
who always used the horses and carriages well, gave a true account 
of the use he had made of them, and paid down in cash for their 
use, and yet he perceived that no higher price was asked^ of the 
most precarious and unworthy customers ; and even most of that 
amount, was booked, and the payment deferred, and much of it 
totally lost. 

The livery man agreed that this was a &ir statement of the 
ease ; but said, urith intent to justify himself, that he was obliged 
to ask more of honest men, than he otberways should do, m or- 
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der to moke up the amount or proportion that dishonest and pre- 
carious characters cheated him out of. 

Then, replied the customer, you tctx honest men for the benefit 
(^ rogues ! 

So does every body, who do not make a suitable difference in 
price or terms, between an honest customer, and ready pay, and 
a knave, and uncertain pay. 



Speculating Nobility. 

There is a kind of self'created order of speculating gentry, in 
this country, who claim extra privileges. 

They are generally to be found formed into little knots or par- 
ties, in almost every considerable city, town, district or section of 
country, co-operating to enforce their claims to a part of the earn- 
ings of the vulgar, and particularly to a share of the profits of 
every considerable enterprise or undertaking, as due for their in- 
fluence and indulgence. 

This order of gentry commenced their career soon affer the 
revolutionary war ended, in publii^ security, soldier note, and new 
land SPECULATIONS. It so happened, that some of them soon got 
bit, and then bit others, until the speculating mania became a kind 
of general disease, affecting, by turns, almost every considerable 
interest or branch of business in the union.* 

These little knots of speculating gentry, (which are mostly 
composed of lawyers, traders, bank managers, brokers and sharp- 
ers— many of whom are in the exercise of some office or public 
employment,) generally claim a participation, or share of the 

* During the rage of new land speculation, at one period, a shrewd 
character, who happened among the speculating gentry, at one of their 
head quarters — on hearing some boast of the mighty sums they had 
made by their speculations, (probably done to lure him and others to take 
hold,) coolly said, that was nothing : — when he was a boy., he made Jifty 
thousand dollars, one morning before breakfast, only just swapping 

HENS ! 
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profits, at least, of every n«w establishment, enterprise or under- 
taking of any considerable magnitude or prospect of gain. 

When they are unsuccessful in their endeavours to obtain a 
direct or indirect participation in the profits ; or even when they 
think they have not been sufficiently consulted, or their advice ad- 
hered to, in the commencement or progress of the business, 
scheme or undertaking, they frequently manifest their policy and 
resentment, by endeavours to embarrass, or upset the whole con- 
cern, and speculate on the ruins ! In which case, lawyers and 
sharpers are pretty sure to make a good haul ! 

The bank making business, and their ultimate management, 
and consequences, lias afforded them an almost boundless harvest. 

To gain an interest in the profits of an establishment, enter- 
prise or undertaking, these knights of speculation, generally offer 
to aid with their influence, or protection,* or a degree of credit, 
or real capital ; but in most cases they contrive to avoid the actu- 
al hardships and hazards of the business ; and some how arrange 
the same, so that they can control its operations, and embarrass 
or arrest its progress, at pleasure : so that, if they finally find 
they can do no better, they can generally swe^ the whole, or 
wreck the concern and speculate on the ruins ! 

It seems to be quite a matter of policy and calculation, with 
this order or fraternity of speculating gentry, tq^ induce young and 
inexperienced persons to commence business ; and others to en- 
large, or engage in business beyond their skJX\, capital, or means 
of managing to advantage : and also to excite unwarramttMe com- 
petitions in business ; and to influence or inouce mankind gen^ 
erally, to borrow money, and otherways invdve themselves, un- 
necessarily : and all to increase their own influence and control, 
and to multiply their chances for final spoil and speculation, out 

^ It is believed that piracy, negro stealing, treason, coiraterfeiting, 
smugg^Iin^, swindling the public, and individuals, and the like enterpri- 
ses^ have occasionally engaged the interest and attention of some of this 
order or fraternity of speculating gentry : who generally contrive, in 
such cases, to manage rogues as their tools or inttruments for robbing 
others, without subjecting themselves to the penalty and odium attached 
to the execution of the offences. 
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of the embarrassments and wreck of human fortunes and under- 
takings. Something like wreckers who hoist /a/se lights to lead 
vessels in the night, on to shoals and breakers, that they may gain 
something by thefl, salvage, or spoil, out of their unfortunate vic- 
tims. 

When there are two or more doing business in company con- 
cern, these speculating gentry — ^when they are unable to effect 
their purposes by other means, sometimes endeavour to seduce 
one or more of the concern, to league with them, against the 
rest, for a participation or share in the spoils thereof! 

After a breach or wound has been effected in the fortune or un- 
dertakings of a person, who is not of their fraternity, or under 
their special influence or indulgence, and particularly if caused 
by their attacks, their greediness and ferocity, for completing his 
destruction, sometimes seems truly horrible. The cries and blood 
of the vknmded victim, increase the jierceness and cruelty of the 
greedjf pursuers. 

When any one is firm enough, or has sufficient hardihood, as 
they often term it, to resist their claims, and especially to remon- 
strate with them on their conduct, and expose their transactions 
and designs to the {mblic, they frequently manifest a disposition, 
quite similar to the despoilers and despots of the old world. 

I think it might be well to have this order of speculating gen- 
tly, duly recognized and established by law, with appropriate 
badges and decorations or marks of distinction, that the public 
might know them, at once, and pay them the homage that prop- 
erly belongs to their rank an^ importance ; and that they might 
receive a pension, suitable td their merits, without having recourse 
Unforced contributions and loans, to support their dignity and in- 
dependence ! 

It ofien seems greatly to disturb the temper and calculations of 
these enemies of human rights and integrity, to see a man quietly 
eifjoying the just fi-uits of his own ingenuity, industry and enter- 
prise, or usefulness. 

Like the Jews, (probably from what has been recorded by their 
master Moses,) they seem to regard labor as a curse, and there- 
fore contrive every scheme to avoid it themselves, and to dishonor 
it in others. 
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While these speculating gentry are permitted a participation^ 
or controling influence in the transactions and affairs of govern- 
menty honest industry and merit must pay them tribute, for there 
is scarcely a chance or possibility of avoiding the effect of their 
combined power, influence and designs. 



Balance of Power, 

The doctrine and idea, of a balance of power — an equality of 
strength, so as to be always able to repel force to force, being 
necessary between dvilized nations, in order to preserve their 
rights ; and which some pretend is indispensable — even between 
different parts of our own government, is a bigoted error, or hyp- 
ocritical fallacy ; and particularly as relates to our own country, 
where there is but one acknowledged source of sovereign author-, 
ity, and is not, or should not be, any clashing between different 
and contending sovereigns. In this political union, 

Each are but parts, of one united whole ; 
The people* 8 will, the sovereign and the soul. 

The late bloody and desolating conflict, that long kept Europe 
in tears and agony, to regulate this pretended magic of human 
government, has left the matter just about as doubtful and unset- 
tled, as it found it. 

Conflicts between despots, raging for slaughter, plunder, or do- 
minion, should have another name. But in this country, where 
there is but one acknowledged source of human power and au- 
thority — ^where the sovereignty is entirely in the free will of the 
people, such a thing as a balance of power, is a hjrpocritical 
fallacy, or belongs to some of those bigoted ideas of misguided 
and bewildered politicians — ^who, the more they think, the less 
they know. ► 

This matter, however, has been fairly settled. 

I once saw two flocks of sheep approaching each other, in a 
large open pasture, when two old rams, which had long headed 
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each flock, stepped forth and ended this mighty question of a bal- 
ance of power, by a tremendous bunting conflict. 

Trained to fight ; proud of dominion, and eager to control, the 
two wary chiefs, after fiercely eyeing each other, for a moment, 
menaced the terrible combat, and soon settled it, by one's having 
his neck broke ! 

The two flocks, although strangers, had no disposition to quar- 
rel with each other, and there being no haughty and rival chiefs 
to conflict with each other, or contend by force for a balance of 
power, all remained in peace and general harmony. 



Caucus System, 

When there was two great political parties in the United 
States, nighly equal in numbers, contending for different princi' 
pies of government, and both violently struggling for supremacy, 
necessity seemed to justify the concentration of party forces, in 
favor of the most popular candidate, through the recommendation 
of a few confidential leaders, as an expedient for the particular 
case, or as a choice of evils. 

Since the violence of party contention has mainly subsided, and 
' the principles of our government have been established, in a 
measure,' by precept and example ; together with the general 
increase of political information ; caucus nominations have be- 
come less justifiable in principle, and more dangerous in prac- 
tice. 

To those who regard them, caucus nominations have assumed, 
in a great measure, the form and force of hw^ restraining their 
subjects from the free exercise of their rights and best judgment 
as FREEMEN — SO that they have almost done thinking and acting 
FOR THEMSELVES. When preparing for an election, instead of ex- 
ercising their own reasons and best judgment, in the selection of 
suitable men for the various public offices, they generally inquire 
of some caucus master or manager, '' who are the candidates to 
he voted for ?" and then put in their ballots accordingly ; and 
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generally Mrithout venturing to say a word in objection^ for fear 
some caucus spy or informer will reporl them to their masters or 
head men, for punishment — ^proscription and persecution. 

All this is generally done under the hypocritical pretext of ite- 
cessity, (that general excuse for outrages upon human rights,) in* 
order to prevent a defeat of the republicans — although it is plsdn 
that those who manage to affect a government of the many, by 
the few, through the discipline and dictation of a caucus system, 
are not republicans in proc^tce— whatever they may have been, or 
now profess to be. 

Many of the caucus masters, talk precisely as aristocrats do, 
in the energy of their power and control — that we, the common 
people, must arvE up our opinions, to the direction and manage- 
ment of a few knounng ones ! 

The man, who is so nominated to an elective office, generally 
feeb much more dependent, on the very few, comparatively, who 
nominate him, than the many whose suffrages he finally obtains 
through the artifice. 

The districting of the states, for the choice of representatives 
in congress, presidential electors, state senators, and the like offi- 
ces, has been studiously deferred and defeated, in many instan- 
ces — under some hypocritical or quibbling pretext, in order to de- 
tain the only plausible excuse, at present, for caucus nomina^ 
tions ; and which is, that the fireemen generally are not sufficient- 
ly acquainted throughout a whole state, to make suitable selec- 
tions — although they might do it within their oum district, if the 
states were so divided. And, therefore, the candidates must be 
picked out, by a few knowing ones, for the freemen to choose ! 

Some, have endeavoured to assimulate a convention of dek' 
gates, to a caucus, and to regard all as regular nominations, made 
by either ; there is however a total difference, between the acts of 
men, duly chosen, authorised, and instructed, by the people, and 
immediately assembled /or the express purpose of making a suita^ 
hie selection of candidates t9 be recommended for an election to a 
particular office, and a voluntary meeting of individuals — without 
authority, instruction, or re^nsibility — ^perhaps composed of 
men, mosdy actuated by their own personal vanity, or a con- 
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tempt for the peoples' rights and best good, holding up particular 
men as duly nominated for certain offices — a kind of usurpers^ 
alike dangerous to republicanism, and odious to a genuine repub- 
Ikan sjnrit. 



Swereignty of the People. 

It is admitted, that the sovereignty of this country, is in the 
people, and that their will, fairly expressed, is the supreme law of 
the land. 

But, who are the sovereign people ? 

By the laws of the different states, various qualifications are re* 
quired to admit a person to an efficient voice in the public con- 
cerns. In some, if not in most of our states, men of color are not 
allowed to be qualified and vote ; in Virginia, a freehold, or a 
certain amount of real estate, is required, by existing laws, to 
qualify a man for voting ; and in other states, the qualifications 
required, vary, until they come to what they call universal suff^ 
rage — although even this seems variously construed. 

In strict political justice, every good and efficient member of 
the community, should be, some how, entitled to a voice in the 
common concerns thereof — Perhaps every free-born, white, male 
citizen, of common good sense, information, and character, afler 
they have become twenty-one years of age, while they contribute 
to the general defence of the country and government, by the per- 
formance of their military duty, or by the payment of a speci- 
fic and appropriate tax for the general support, should be intitled 
to a voice in the selection and appointment of public servants. 

This power exists in the living members of the community, to 
exercise tot all just, necessary, humane and reasonable purposes, 
for the general good, as the perpetual sovereigns of the country ; 
and in whom power is annually changing, in a degree, from the 
hands of one set of men, to another, by dd ones going off, and 
new ones coming into active life. 

Hence it ia very absurd to suppose that, the sovereign acts of 
one set of fireemen or voters, should be any fiirther binding on 
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their successors, than the puUic faith had been justly and necessa- 
rily pledged. 

Ten years may change a majority of the whole freemen or vo- 
ters of a state, by the loss or reduction of those who go off, by 
death, removal out of the state, and by ceasing to be qualified, and 
by the gain or addition of those who come in, by coming of age, 
moving into the state, and by getting qualified to vote. 

If this was not the case, we could destroy the liberty and inde- 
pendence of our successors, by fixing every thing unalterably, be- 
fore they come into active life, and thereby prevent whatever im- 
provements human experience and wisdom might justly require 
for the general good. 



Improvements in Legislation, 

The main object of all actual improvements, in legislation as in 
other arts, sciences and operations, is to produce the most perfect 
and desired result, and with the least trouble and expense. 

An incorporated body, or any association of individuals in want 
of a plan for a building, or a device for any intricate and compli- 
cated subject, would generally prefer offering a premium or suita- 
ble reward for the best production that could be offered : by which 
means, they avail themselves of the best and most suitable talents 
in the country, and at the same time accomplish the object in 
view at the cheapest rate. 

Suppose a state, or nation, in want of a new, or revised and 
improved constitution ; or a system of taxation or revenue ; or a 
code of civil, criminal, or military law, or a code of original 
or improved law for any particular purpose — instead of assem- 
bling a host of delegates to deliberate from day to day, in 
order to devise and form the same ; they would generally ac- 
complish the object in view, much better, and at far less trouble 
and expence, by seasonably making their wants known, with the 
offer of ample premiums or rewards for the best production that 
could be offered for the purpose ; and then, at a given time, when 
delegates were assembled, they might make their choice or selec- 
tions, and assign rewards. 
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Whenever it should he thought expedient for a sU^ or nation 
lo license associations for banking, insurance, and a variety of 
other purposes, under certain circumstances, regulations and re* 
strictions, consistent with the general good — by simply enacting 
one uniform and genercU law ibr the purpose, would accomplish 
the object in the best manner, and at the least trouble and 
expense. 

There would be a degree of fairness and impartiality, in such a 
measure ; and all who were similarly situated, or able to comply 
with the general and required conditions of a charter, might ob- 
tain the same without a special act of legislation for their particu- 
lar purpose. 

A legislative assembly, could not then be approached and teased, 
or juggled with — corrupted, and half their sessions Wasted, by 
public robbers and beggars in pursuit' of extra privileges. 

Legislatures are generally too numerous, h^avy and expensive 
bodies of men, to be employed on subjects of private claims, or 
individual and separate cases ; where the actual expense of legis- 
lation often exceeds the whole value and importance of the claim, 
or matter acted upon. (How absurd, too, is it to judge from ex- 
parte evidence, which is generally done in such cases.) 

This legislating by inches , is too small work to employ such nu- 
merous and expensive bodies upon, and generally costs the people 
much more than their work is worth. A well regulated general 
system of laws, would do away most of the troublesome and ex- 
pensive legislating, singly, on private claims, and individual or 
separate cases. 



Mercy, 



The knaves and hypocrites of the world, have twisted the 
MEANING of words, in order to pervert them to their base and 
crooked purposes, until many important sentences in common 
use, have no definite and practical application. Among which, 
that hastiot been noticed under their respective titles, is the word 

MERCY. 30 
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According to the most common and important application of 
this word, the act of suspending, or finally annulling a judicial 
sentence, or public act cur decree, incurring a penalty, is an act of 
mercy. 

If a wrong act, sentence or decree, has been produced, from 
the ignorance, haste or evil intentions, of a legislative body, or 
judicial tribunal, to correct or annul the same, is an act oijus* 
tice : but to interrupt or defeat the execution of finsljustiee ; and 
especially to favor the guilty and unrelenting, is any thing but an 
act of mercy. 

Mercy is nothing but complete justice, in a high moral and 
political point of view. 

To suspend, or annul an unjust or in^[>erfect law, or an errone- 
ous and cruel sentence, is an act of final justice. 

It is an act of mercy, to interfere with and restrain a rash and 
cruel mandate, or master, in favor of justice and humanity ; but 
to favor the evasion of justice, or any way to facilitate the designs oi 
the unprincipled, is a base and unmerciful transaction. 

God is always just and mercifiil. Eternal justice and wisdom 
are the immutably attributes of His nature. 

Justice to the guilty, is mercy to the innocent. 



lAtigaitiw, 

A LiTioious spirit has been so artfully excited, and so long in- 
dulged, in some places, that as soon as a considerable lanjosuit is 
talked of, the parties fly to arms, and endeavour to enlist, or pres$ 
into their service, the prejudices, passions, interests and feelings 
of their neighbours and fellow-men, each on his own side of the 
case. Thus conflicts are sometimes aggravated and spread to an 
immense extent, involving those within their range, on one side or 
the other, like a civil war ; and all, too, frequently about some tri- 
fling circumstance, hardly worth minding. The same conflicts, 
in some instances, if only divested of the " colour of law*' might 
be construed into vicious assaults, or disturbances of the common 
peace. 



« 
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This litigious spirit has been so thoroughly cultivated^ in many 
pldees, and especially where lawyers have a ccmtrolling power, that 
it has become a common disease^nAtimng, corroding and de» 
stroying the peace, virtue, prosperity and hairiness of the body 
politic, like the fiery and aei'imonious humours of a cancer upcm 
the human body. 

No wonder that lawyers, who gain most of their wealth and 
power, by unnecessarily exciting, aggravating, complexing and 
fH-olonging litigious and inquisitorial struggles, investigations and 
quibbles, should study to keep mankind at variance as much as 
possible; but that fellow-beings — neighbours, even professed 
Christians, should encourage one another to quarrel, and be 
treacherous — ** to see which cVn do the other the most harm,'* 
inlitigiooB war&re, is truly infernal. 

What a sc^ie is this for the contemplation of a virtuous and re^ 
fleeting raind ! 

Lawyers no doubt often laugh in their sleeves, to see what fixtls 
we are to quiurrd for their benefit. 

Do we reflect on the consequences of fostertng-»«*^mriching and 
elevating to influence and power, a host of hard-hearted and hy^ 
pocritical inquisitors? Will they not, one day, iS[^ the chi^ 
tools and machinery of a haughty and overbearing aristocracy, 
and rule^ us with a rod of iron ? Who, indeed, that comprehends 
all the secret springs, windings and bearings of human policy and 
cunning, and does not see ^e future designs of an odious and 
overbearing aristocracy, growing out of an intricate and compli* 
cated system of kws, added by a host of other crooked transac- 
ticms and subordinate designs, and particularly favoured l:^ the 
late (181^^20,) embarrassment of the times ? 

Did any one ever consider how lawyers were aiding their own 
pdvstie poUcy and future gains, by the establishment of a great 
muMberof baak^—'not putting them under proper regulations and 
restrictions ? inducing people to borrow money unnecessarily, and 
to enter into numerous and unwarrantable speculations ? The 
crabarmssments, frauds, and human depravity that would final- 
4y result, or grow out of them, to the great benefit of lawyers ; 
and, in a degree, every description of sharpers, and others inim* 
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ical to the rirtue, liberty, independence and prodperity of the 
people ? And are not many of the measures devised and applied 
to keep off justice— or unjustly embarrass and defer the pajrment 
of honest debts, and otherways professedly to reUeve the embar- 
rassment of the times, of the same crooked p(dicy and charac- 
ter ? together with many of the swindling defalcations, and other 
loose uses of public funds ? 

If such are the interests and designs of lawyers, (and their par- 
ticular participators and tools,) are they a proper set of men to 
manage the public concerns ? Is it safe for the public, or indi- 
viduals, to entrust both sides of a cause, or concern, to men of the 
same professional and other views, lest they should form a secret 
understanding and designedly play into each others hands 1 — 
Such a concern is by no means improbable, if not highly suspi- 
ciousy more especially when in the em|^y of ignorant or unsus- 
picious persons, and of dependent and defenceless individuals. 

Wherein does the litigious inquisition^ materially differ from 
the holy inquisition ? It is true, the holy inquisition managed 
their affairs chiefly in secret ; but has not the cunning and in- 
trigue of lawyers formed nighly a substitute in some of our 
courts, by having the chief ceremonies performed openly, while 
the real motion and design - are governed by secret springs and 
machinery, managed behind the curtain, or out of public view /— 
The king of Spain, has probably found a litigious inquisition, a 
good substitute for the holy inquisition, in enforcing his schemes 
of plunder, persecution and oppression. 

Some of our litigious inquisitors, are certainly as zealous in the 
cause of fraud, persecution, vexation and oppres^on, as were the 
knights of the holy inquisition ; and are nighly or quite as expert 
in effecting confiscations, and in the contrivance and application 
of racks and tortures, (though some are of a different construc- 
tion,) especially against the real friends and benefactors of man- 
kind — the common subjects of the most bitter hatred and perse- 
cution of both inquisitors — holy, and litigious. 

In order to avoid, as much as possible, the ruinous effects of 
litigation, some have expressly provided, in their wills,* con- 



See Washington's will, for one. 
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tracts, and other doings, to refer all dicqputes pr differences arising 
therefrom, which the parties cannot settle among themselves, to 
the adjustment of an arbitratiop. 

Such examples have greatly alarmed the crafty for the decline 
of their power and gains ; who have generally manifested their 
malice and designs, by studjring to wreak their vengeance on such 
instruments, and their authors and patrons. But are we to be 
thus plainly told, with impunity, that if we study to avoid the 
vexatious and ruinous snares and fangs of litigation, as much ais 
possible, by a candid and peaceable reference or settlement of 
differences among ourselves, without the aid or intervention of 
lawyers, that we shall suffer the utmost vengeance in their pow- 
er ? Not, I trust, until we invest them with the sovereignty of 
the country, and acknowledge them our masters. , 

The following may serve to give some idea of the disgusting 
and ruiiK>us effects of litigation, to those who have never experi- 
enced any of its baneful consequences, or otherways had the sub- 
ject prc^rly brought home to their own interests or understand- 
ings. 

A man of high respectability, who was originally a practising 
lawyer, but who had been in a high public office for several years 
—having a suit of his own, wherein he employed another lawyer 
to assist him ; on comj^aining to his assistant lawyer, of the un- 
necessary 'delays, quibbles and expences, indulged by the court, 
the latter charged him with inconsistency, and expressed much 
surprise that he — a man who had practised law twenty years or up- 
wards, could not have patience to get through with one suit, when 
it became his own concern. To which the original replied and 
said, that he was situated, something like a man who had lived 
so long upon skunks, that he fairly sickened at the sight of a 
burrow f . 



Keeping Justice off. 
DEFEftRiNG judgment, or execution, in indisputable cases; 
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carrying suits firom one court to another ; putting over trials, 
from term to term, of suits pending in the same court ; are aU 
artifices too pflen resorted to, under some fictitious or fiiFoloas 
prete^, to indulge intrigue and seduction, in fiivor of profligates 
and knaves, and ultimately to increase the wealth and influence 
of lawyers^ and others who are interested in the profits of vexar 
tious, tedious and unnecessary law proceedings. 

Merely the unnecessary delays^ that are indulged in some of our 
judicial and executive proceedings, are often mcxe injiurious to one 
<Nr both of the parties, than the final judgment- 

Justice is prompt, and reasonable, and always has the cause 
of virtue, and the good of the community, in view. 

The painful and protracted antieties, to which tiie parties are 
subject, during a protracted or deferred contest, or decision of a 
case, wherein they have any considerable interest at stake; the 
4angers of intrigue and eorrupti^my which time genendly fkvors 
with opportunity for indulgence ; the initrr^g^Hon and injury oo- 
4Mi8ioned to the private interests and eoacenm of the parties, as 
well as the ordinary increase of expenses, attending delays ; aU 
powerfully cooperate to urge apron^ and manly discharge of the 
judicial and executive duties. 

Receipting prqierty taken <m execution and then sueing the 
receipt, in order to keep off the c(^bcti6n of money due, and 
fitvor delinquents, lawyers, and sheriffs, is a most ^lameful prac- 
tice. 

By preventing the payment of one debt, often embiffrasses 
the settlement of others, and ultimately occasions numerous other 
suits. 

A judge, who iiad practiced law a number of years, before his 
judicial services commenced, remarked to a neighbour one day, 
to whom he had just paid a hundred dollar bill, that the same bill 
had passed through nine different hands, within forty-eight hours, 
and had been the principal medium of cancelling nine 'debts — 
some debts being more, and others less, than the exact amount of 
the bill. That, had not the first payment been made, probably 
many of the others would have been neglected ; and had suits 
beeabrovgtht in a][ the casesi the cost, vexation, trouble and sa- 
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crifices of time and property, that would have resulted, would 
probably have exceeded the amount of the biU, several times. This 
may serve to show us, in some degree, the importance resulting 
from the prompt fulfilment of our engagements; and ^hich 
should be encouraged, as a matter of principle, as well as good 
policy, by the real friends of human improvement, and prosper- 
ity. 



Terrors of Law, 

In many places, the mere threat of a prosecution, eiqpeciaUy 
kft any thing of a disputable nature, strikes a kind of terror on 
the persxm threatened, however free he may be from having given 
any jnst provocation or grounds for an action ; for the trouble, loss 
of time, interruption of business, anxiety, vexation and expenses 
attending his def^iee, bey<Mid what the courts generaUy allow in 
costy if he finally ^* beats," amounts usually to a sacrifice or seri- 
ous injury. But the horrible uncertainty of the law, at last, is 
one of the greatest terrors, with an honest man. 

I have heard of a lawyer, (sometimes called the viilage despot,) 
who became so terrible, in his intrigues and management of ca- 
aekf that some of the inhabitants actually stipulated to pay him a 
certain annual fee, {tribute,) that he should not engage in any 
suits against them — not do them any harm ! 

I knew a lawyer, who was emphatically styled the king of ter- 
rors, from his prodigious power and influence, in bearing down 
all before him — right, or wrong. I never learned whether any 
stipulated to pay him tribute, for fear he would do them harm ; 
but it was pretty generally known that he had amassed an immense 
property, by grinding and overbearing those who could not resist 
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Most Honourable Profession, 

What is a lawyer's oath 1 and how many of the profession re- 
gard it ? 

Does the lawyer's oath, practically bind him, to consult his cli- 
ent's actual and best good ? Does he advise and assist his cli- 
ents, truly and faithfully, to the best of his abilities, to avoid go- 
ing to law as much as possible — to pursue a fair and honourable 
course of conduct towards all men, and when differences occur, 
which cannot well be avoided, or finally settled by the parties, 
without too great sacrifice, to endeavour to effect a peaceable and 
fair reference of the same, to other men ? especially when he 
knows that justice is more generally to be expected, and with far 
less delay, anxiety, trouble and expense, than is generally to be 
apprehended firom ordinary lawsuits. Is there one lawyer in ten, 
who has had considerable practice, that can truly say he has not 
repeatedly, and knoioingly occasioned his clients unnecessary 
trouble, delay, anxiety, loss, hazard, or expense, to favor his own 
private gain or other purposes ? 

If a lawyer gives his client wrong advice, or loses his case by 
sheer indolence or carelessness — where is the remedy ? Or sup- 
pose a lawyer should manage your cause designedly^ to have it 
terminate unjustly, or against you, (which is not very difficult, 
nor perhaps uncommon,) yfithouX puhlickly seeming to violate his 
duty — where, then is your remedy, or safety against such designs ? 

After entrusting a lawyer with the secrets of a cause, your 
hands are, ^s it were, " in a hearts mouth" If you find your con- 
fidence misplaced — ^that he is inciipable, indolent, careless of 
your concern, or treacherously inclined, you cannot safely go on, 
nor retract — ^he can do pretty much as he pleases with you, and 
yet leave you no remedy. 

Lawyers have their own peculiar interests, prejudices and feel- 
ings, and are much more experienced in the art of disguising 
their intentions, than people of most other professions. Where 
then is the safety or propriety of entrusting them with our dear- 
est interests and concerns, and especially without any competent 
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authority to watoh over them, and to bring them to a proper ac- 
count for their misconduct ? 

Inquisitorial authorities have generally studied to rob, persecute 
and oppress, men of extraordinary virtue, genius and worth — the 
best friends and benefactors of mankind : although they have oc- 
casionally varied their pretence and method for accomplishing 
their purposes. Let us not, then, mistake the object of all human 
crafty since actions speak louder than words. The man who 
comprehends the human character, with all the various interests, 
prejudices and policies that influence and control the diffeient sit- 
uations, and habits of life, pays little regard to the hypocritical 
professions of men. 

Men who are professedly so pious and holi/, that they can do no 
wrong ; and those who are so learned, liberal and patriotic, or 
honourable and exalted, as to be above all suspicion or accounta- 
bility for their conduct, can hardly be too strictly watched and 
guarded, especially when possessed of considerable trust or pow- 
er. If we look into the real history of the world, we shall find 
that mankind have been shockingly robbed, enslaved and tor- 
mented, under fine sounding titles and pretensions. 

The following is an extract from Mr. M'Duffie's speech in con- 
gress, published in a Washington paper, of March 31st, 1826 ; 
and may serve to show what some of the self-styled " mosthonour^ 
able profession," conceive it proper for them to do. Says Mr. 
M'Duffie, " I have been for seven years of my life engaged in the 
constant practice of the law — a profession in which every body 
knows it is the duty of the advocate to vindicate right and wrong 
INDIFFERENTLY, 6y evcr^ argument or artful appeal, that can of" 
feet thejud^ents, thepassions, or the prejudices of men" 

It would be a burlesque upon reason and common sense, to 
suppose that a virtuous and enlightened being could, seriously ad- 
vocate right and wrong with indifference, and designedly use de- 
ceitful and unfair means to accomplish his purposes ; and, cer- 
tainly, no such man could rationally conceive it to be his duti/, so 
to do. 

We need not oflen wonder at the result of a practice, so revolt* 
ing to justice and humanity. 

31 
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Contempt of Court, 

What is a contempt of court 7 May a judicial officer^ however 
high in authority, seize an individual, at his own will and pleasure 
— become accuser, evidence, and judge, in his own case, and sub- 
ject the* person to fine and imprisonment, agreeable to his own 
will, for what he may please to consider a contempt of his judicial 
dignity or authority ? 

This is certainly an extraordinary power, if it really does exist, 
or is tolerated, in this land of professed justice, liberty, and equal- 
ity. Our rights, surely ought to be better defined and protected. 

A judge, may, it would seem, circumscribe or abridge the ne- 
cessary fi'eedom of enquiry, and give point and colouring to evi- 
dence, to gratify his partialities, or to affect his crooked policy and 
designs ; pr he may otherways conduct himself so as to merit the 
contempt and indignation of every virtuous and deserving observ- 
er, and yet his judicial sanctuary protects him against every efiS- 
cient correction. Like a king or sovereign prince, he can do no 
wrong f in the exercise of his judicial sovereignty. 



Court of Chancery, 

It is not a little remarkable, that these anti'repubUcan tribunals 
should have been so long tolerated, as they have been, in this re- 
publican country — taking fi^om us, almost at the pleasure of the 
court, our boasted right of trial by jury ; and subjecting causes d 
unlimited magnitude or amount — involving a man's fortune and rep- 
utation, to the decision of one man, who sits as legislator and 
judge — makes law to fit any particular case, and then judges to 
suit himself! 

The following will serve to show the character and operationf 
of one of those courts in England. 

" Court of Chancery — When Mr. Erskine was one day presfiling 
the case of a client with great earnestness, in the court of kings' 
bench, lord Ellenborough, a little provoked at his perseverance^ 
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observed to him that his client might carry his case into chancery. 
Has your lordship, replied Mr. Erskine, the heart to send a fellow 
creature there ? The force of Mr. Erskine's observation will be 
understood from the case of Sir Watkin Lewis. He has a case 
now in the high court of chancery, that has been pending 47 
years. Thirty years ago the present lord Chancellor acted as 
counsellor for him in the court of Exchequer. The property 
which he will be entitled to receive when the case is ended, is 
«^35,000 sterling. In the meantime Sir Watkins is a prisoner 
for debt in the fleet prison. The last time the case was in Chan- 
cery, the noble lord told him that his appeal to the house of lords 
should be laid before the committee of appeal with all possible 
despatch. He has another case in the court of Exchequer, in 
which he has property to the amount of ^75,000. About one 
tenth of the sum would relieve him from his embarrassments. 
The lives of his wife and daughter have fallen a sacrifice to the 
vexation of this long suit in chancery.'' 

The English papers mention this case without any marks of 
censure or even surprise. The truth is, that such occurrences are 
too common in England to excite wonder. And yet there are 
people in this country who would persuade us that the English 
system of law, " is the most stupendous fabrick of vnsdom that 
was ever reared by the genius of man" — Portland Argus, 

Note. — These courts most generally are called courts of chance' 
ry, but in some places, (probably to avoid the infamy in which 
many hold them by this name,) they are called courts of equity, 
I believe, however, it would oflen be more appropriate to denomin- 
ate them courts of chance and iniquity, r^) 



Common Law. 

This subject, is so vague, complex and unintelligible, that it 
would perhaps puzzle any one to define, accurately, what is gen- 
erally regarded as common law, in this country. — 

It is not written or statute law — but custom, chiefly grown out 
of the practice and decisions of British courts, to be found in their 
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law reports, giving particular cases and the grounds or principles 
on which they were decided. These are quoted in the proceed- 
ings of our courts, as precedents, rules, or authorities for guid- 
ing the decisions of similar cases. They are not, I believe, re- 
garded as absolutely binding on our courts, but may^ be followed, 
as far as our judges think proper to indulge them. 

These rules or law authorities, are perpetually augmenting, 
by the continued practice and decisions of the British courts ; 
which, together with the practice and decisions of our federal, 
and highest state courts, — (which are perpetually augmenting, 
and form part of our common law,) make perhaps the most com- 
plicated system of laws, that any other people on the globe are 
subject to : and among which, something may generally be found, 
to serve as a precedent or authority, for almost any decision, 
however right, or wrong. It is not indeed uncommon, to have a 
number of these law authorities, quoted for^ and against^ any 
particular point or decision urged in our courts. 

No wonder that lawyers should hail the uncertainty of law, as 
glorious for them ; but it has indeed already proved, vexatious and 
ruinous for the people. 

The importation of new law doctrines, established by the con- 
tinual practice and decision of the British courts, are sought for 
as eagerly, by some of our law characters, as the' London and 
Paris fashions of dress are, by our tailors, milliners and mantua 
makers.* 

One maxim of the British law, in regard to libels, is, ** the 
greater the truth the greater tike libel" This infamous doctrine 
was absolutely cherished, for a while, by many of the learned, in 
this country. It has indeed been considered as an indulgence, 
of the court, to allow the truth to be given in evidence, in defence 
of actions brought for alleged libels. Yes, and let the fact be re- 
membered, too. 



* An Englishman, on hearing an American boast of the Independence 
of our country, said he should like to know what our independence con- 
sisted of— that he should think brothei; Jonathan might go alone^ by this 
time, but he perceived we still followed the leading stringy of mother 
Britain ! 
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Nothing can be more absurd, than to suppose that laws, design- 
ed for the subjects of an old, arbitrary and corrupt monarchy, 
are fit examples for a young, virtuous and rising republic ; al- 
though it might be readily admitted that some of their rules are 
worthy of our adoption. But first let them be severally examin- 
ed, and established as the laws of the land, by proper legislative 
authority, and published as such, before they are regarded as bind- 
ing, or even as legal doctrines of our country. 

It is really a common, and most dangerous assumption of power, 
for the judicial authority of our country, to make law, as well as 
administer it.* 

Are the enemies of our liberty, gradually and artfully forming 
us to the rules and habits of monarchy, for their ultimate purpo- 
ses ? Let republicans beware ! 

Complicated and intricate law systems, require laxDyers to ad- 
minister them. 

The more ignorant and corrupt mankind become, the better 
for lawyers. But when the laws are rendered so intricate and 
complicated, that the common people cannot understand them, 
then, good by to your liberty ! 

Laws that ate so complex, vague, or intricate, as to require men 
of extraordinary learning, or wealth, to understand and use them, 
were never designed for a community of republicans. They are, 
to all intents and purposes, privileged laws. 

The following is an extract from Judge Trumbull's letter, late- 
ly published in the newspapers, concerning Mr. Sampson's dis- 
course, delivered before the Historical Society, N. Y. (and pub- 
lished in a pamphlet,) on the origin and nature of the Common 
Law ; and carries its own important convictions with it, to Amer- 
icans of common sense and experience, 

** Since the establishment of our Independence, nothing can be 
more servile, nothing more absurd, than to consider the decisions 
of the Judges in Westminster Hall as precedents binding on our 
own courts, or entitled to any authority, but what is due to the ac- 

'*' Chief Justice Saunders (of Britain^ boasted that he made more laws 
than King^, Lords and Commons. 
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curacy of their investigations and the force of their reasonings. 
We ought to abolish all those intricate forms and fictions, which 
we were obliged to adopt, when under the dominion of Great 
Britain ; to throw aside the mass of useless rubbish, with which 
we are encumbered ; to simplify our forms of contract, convey- 
ances and judicial proceedings ; to reduce our law to plain, fixed 
and general principles, and enable our courts to do every thing by 
direct process, which they can now effect only by circuitous 
modes, and through the medium of artificial fictions, always un- 
necessary and oflen absurd and ridiculous.'' 

The following is from the learned president Cooper, of C<Jum- 
bia College, South Carolina, and. is extracted from his letter to 
Counsellor Sampson, (published in the news papers,) on the fore- 
going subject. 

" I have^read, with much interest, your lecture on law ; the 
public is greatly your debtor for the honest and independent view 
you have taken, of a system based on the ignorant notions of our 
half savage ancestors, and exhibiting a superstructure worthy of 
its origin. What business have we with a code of landed proper- 
ty founded on the aristocracy of the feudal system." 

'* Is it not a disgrace that the glorious uncertainty of the law 
should be verified by 1200 conflicting decisions?" 

" Our common law varies in principle and in application with 
every change of the bench." 

" Our own legislatures unwittingly combine with the lawyer t# 
make the laws so voluminous, so wordy, so unintelligible, that 
they serve only to bring, not the law, but the lawyer home, to 
every man's door. While the unwritten code of common law ii 
any thing that the lagislative propensity of the common law bench 
may choose to make it. Then again our servility to the English 
decisions in this country — ^to decisions made by men proverbially 
and contemptibly ignorant of every subject but the technics of 
their profession, is disgraceful to us. We seem content to remain 
in perpetual infancy, and venture no step out of our imported go- 
cart." 

'' I am almost inclined to think with Barlow, that when a man 
applies to a lawyer, he is like a hero of the eastern tale^s, who 
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boldly mounts the back of a griffin, and takes all the risks of his 
temerity, in complete ignorance of the course he is to be carried. 
Is it impossible to do as the greatest man that ever lived has done ? 
Is it impossible to draw up a plain code of principles, in language 
without verbiage, and intelligible to a^ plain man ? I think not. It 
becomes America at least, to try it. Uncertainty arises from con- 
flicting principles of law, and dissonance in their application to 
individual cases. The first course of uncertainty we might sure- 
ly get rid of; and that would be doing a great deal. A set of plain 
and honest legal principles and rules, would go near to establish a 
code of ethics. — Every man in the community would be wiser and 
honester for it. But then it must be drawn up with the brevity 
and precision of the French code ; which, imperfect as it is, yet 
stands an honor to the age that produced it." 



Independent Judiciary. 

The idea of having the judges of our courts, placed beyond the 
control of their constituents — ^unless for some flagrant offence, or 
capital violation of their official duty, is so palpably absurd, and 
inconsistent with our republican creed and policy, that I cannot 
believe the subject has been duly considered by the people of this 
republican nation. 

Of whom are the judges to be rendered independent ? why, of 
their masters, the sovereign people ! But why not have legisla- 
tive, executive, and alLother public servants, appointed for life or 
during good behaviour — ^that they may act vrithjirmnessy and be 
INDEPENDENT of thoso they were appointed to serve — so that they 
may, in fact, look down upon the sovereign people with corUempt J 

Suppose we had a clergy, too, rendered equally permanent, or 
ind^endent of the approbation and control, of those whom they 
were appointed to serve, (with or without an organized and su- 
preme or teiapofvl head,) how long would it be before the people 
of this country would be as miserably d^endent, as the half en- 
slaved people of the old world ! 
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To day yoa select those considered best qualified to perfonn the 
highest judicial offices in the state — ^they are from forty to fifty 
years of age, consequently, if they were to be disqualified by 
death or old age, at seventy, they would have an average of 
twenty-five years to serve. In the mean time others might come 
forward and be possessed of fax superior qualifications ; and those 
in office might decline from what they were when first appointed ; 
or when tried, their abilities and fitness for the station might 
prove inferior to what they were expected. And yet, according 
to the notion of an independent judiciary, the judges first appoint- 
ed cannot be superseded or replaced, without being impeached 
and convicted of some flagrant offence, or capital deficiency, or 
violation of their official duty. 

By a silent vote, the people can prefer and elect to office, whom 
they please, and without seriously implicating or injuring any 
one else — ^provided the right is not usurped or obstructed by de- 
spotic rules or men. 

There seldom are individuals to be found, willing to take upon 
themselves the trouble and responsibility of bringing forward and 
supporting the impeachment of a high judicial officer, however 
faulty he may have proved, for there generally is powerful combi- 
nations, and efforts made to justify the most artful and corrupt 
offenders in such cases — firom prejudice, and a variety of direct 
and indirect participations, and other interested motives. So 
that, when we duly consider the trouble, expense, delay, and final 
uncertainty, of an impeachment, it scarcely can be said to afford 
any remedy against the misconduct, deficiencies, and evil inten- 
tions of a high judicial officer. 

An experienced lawyer, once made judge for life, or during 
good behaviour* may generally calculate to indulge his crooked 

"It would be pretty difficult to determine what wa« meant by ^^ good 
behaviour,** in such cases, if we may judg'e from the conduct of many in 
ondtsturbed possesaioo of their judicial offices, and others who have qui- 
etly occupied the stations before them. Any thing that answers their 
own crooked designs, or serves the general purposes and policy of Uwo- 
crc^« especially if well managed, seems to stamp the character of an 
a6/e judge. 
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^policy and inclination, without much serious apprehension".— 
When it suits his purposes to decide according to the puhli<^ opin- 
i(m, he can quote popularity for his justification, and when he 
sees fit to treat the comK.^n interest and sentiments with contempt, 
and foUow his own inclination and purposes, he can then make a 
virtue of his independence^ So that the latitude for his indulgen- 
cies is sufficient to embrace every enormity. 

Many people, no doubt, would be willing to act as '' a judge in 
the land" — to exercise judicial sovereignty, without any salary, or 
other compensation than the mere gratification of their own per- 
sonal prejudices, pique, or inclination and designs against parties 
and individuals ; more especially when they can be permitted to 
sit upon the throne of judgment, alone, and to send down ven- 
geance, instead of justice, upon their fellow-men, without any in- 
spection, explanation or practical and sufficient responsibility for 
their conduct. 

In the British government, where there is three sources of pow- 
er or political sovereignty — namely, the king, the nobles, and the 
people, it is important that the judges should be rendered free from 
the immediate power and control, of either — and e^ecially of the 
king, who appoints them ; so that the judges may act with a de- 
gree of independence, as administers of justice between the par- 
ties. But even in that government, the judges are removable on> 
the address of both legislative houses. 

But, in this country, where there is but one acknowledged 
source of power or political sovereignty, such an establishment as 
is termed an independent judiciary, is absurd, and highly danger- 
ous to our best interests. 

A court composed of a single judge, is much more despotic, anti- 
republican, and dangerous to the rights and liberties of mankind, 
than one composed of three or more ; because one man, is much 
easier, and of course more liable to be ' approached and prejudi- 
ced, or corrupted, than three or more. One man acting as sole 



Says Bin. Jeffsirson, id bis letter to W. T. Barby, *' We already 
see the power, installed for life, responsible to no authority, (for impeach- 
ment is not even a scarecrow,} advancing %eith a noiseless and steady 

pace, to ike object of consolidation.^* 
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judge in a case, might retain to himself, an4 indulge secret and 
base designs against a party, or individual, while it would be diffi- 
cult or impracticable to influence three or more judges wtth the 
same unworthy designs, or for them safely to unite in the accom- 
plishment. Besides, a court composed of a considerable number 
of judges, would be more likely to retain or include some of the 
common interests and feelings of justice and humanity, than a 
court composed of one man ; and certainly, a number of persons, 
can see, hear and understand, more of the evidence and proceed- 
kigs before a court, than one man. 

A court composed of three or more judges, would commit few<^ 
er errors, and give fewer occasions fyr new or secoi^d trials-— o^ 
ten resorted to for the correction of errors occasiimed by a single 
judge. 

The proper duty and business of a judicial officer, is to adrnm- 
ister the laws within his judicial location and ci4>aeity, and to 
cause them to be carried into effisct, faithfully, and impartially ; 
and requires no more independence or sovereignty of power, 
for the protection of his official conduct, than that of any other 
office of equal magnitude. A judge is certainly nothing nigh so 
much exposed in his pers(m^ character ot fortune, as sheriffs and 
emistaUes, who execute the laws. 

There is not an equal number oi men in office in the United 
States, who are generally so despotically inclined, as the judges 
of our highest courts. 

If the subject was once fairly uid understandingly considered, 
and acted upon by the sovereign people, I believe they would ren- 
der all the judicial offices upon a par — and, with the legislative 
and executive branches, make them dii^ectly subordinate to the 
public will, deliberately, fully, fairly and understaqdingly ex- 
pressed. 

Judicial officers, like other men, should be held accountable for 
the injustice and injury they occasion parties or individuals, by 
gross violations of their proper duty — or it should be admitted, at 
once, that they, like kings, can do no wrong, 

TheJiew and sovereign decrees^ issued by some of our courts 
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^ judi^ offioersy often excite nigh or quite as mueb iaterei^ in 
tkis eouatry, as those proclaimed by en^>erors and kings, do in 
the old world. 



LaW'Craft. 

This crooked, quibbling, wolf'hearted and u^'destructive craft 
or policy, in a national point of view, is preying upon the best iii- 
leiests c^ society*— destroying, as it were, the very mUU$ of the 
r^^ublic ; and highly deserves some explanation, and attention on 
the pert of the public* 

Perhaps a volume would hardly ecoitain all that might be w^o* 
pffiately detailed under this head ; I shall however only state some 
'Of the most general acts and distinguishing chatacters of the 
craft, that will not be found under other titles. 

Lawyers have been so much indulged, wkh the power oi legis- 
lating and making the laws, as well as in the managing ^ pleading, 
judging^ and final execution thereof, that, in many places, they 
have formed and exercised a kind of political inqvisitobial 
SOVEREIGNTY, ovor the common peq;^ ; and have finally involved 
human rights in such a train of litigious perplexity, vexation and 
uncertainty, as to place us pretty much at th^ own sovereign will 
and control. 

Many of the farms of legal instruments of writing, and other 
law proceedings, bear ample evidence of Uaixrafi, in their unne* 
cessary intricacies, complexity and obscurity. 

The foUowing extract from the fertn of a deed annexed to Blaek- 
alone's commentaries on law, may serve to begin "with, as a speei* 
men of the form of one of the writings alluded to, and of those 
the craft generally choose to employ, wherever they are sufficient- 
ly indulged.* 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — - , . ., ■ ' ' • . ' • • ' . - - ■ 

* " Wilson's farm, containing by estimate five hundred and forty acres, 
be the same more or less, together with all and singular houses, dove 
houses, buildings, stables, yards, gardens, orchards, lands, tenements, 
meadows, pastures, feedings, commons, woods, underwoods, ways, wa- 
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In some parts of our country^ the titk to real estate has been 
rendered so intricate, obscure and uncertain, -as to have given em- 
ployment to a [profession of men, to search out the tide, and make 
an entire new and expensive deed ; and after all the purchaser 
is not sure the deed conveys an actual title, until (xfier a given 
time h4is transpired ! 

Whereas^ all that is necessary to convey the title to real estate, 
is a simple instrument, containing a brief general description of 
the property, defining its bounds, quantity, and terms on which it 
is sold. The c<nnmon appurtenances properly belonging to red 
estate, are generally understood. At any rate they do not require 
a definite descriptk>n in the deed. After a deed has been sign- 
ed, and the act of sale acknowledged before a proper magistrate, 
(in order to render the title and conveyance of real estate more 
permanent and secure thui ordinary property,) by having the 
deed entered for record at the clerk's or recorder's oflSce, hefiire 
any other transfer, or hold of the property, has been made and 
there entered, (as is the custom in some {^ces,) is a straight, 
practical and sure way to ccmfiirm a title to real estate. 

Blind, or sleeping titles, should never be tolerated, or permitted 
to exist, to real estate — nor in faict, to any other kind of proper- 
ty : no good and sufficient reasoa can ever be assigned i<x such a 
practice. 

Mortgages, or the {hedges of real estate, in some places, are 
subject to quibbles, delays, and expenses, that are as unnecessary, 
as they are injurious to the best interests of society. There is, 
as they call it, a suit for the equity of redemption, and final ybre- 
elosure. 

Every quibble and uncertainty may be easily avoided, by sim* 
ply having the exact conditions of the mortgage, and the numner 



ters, watercourses, fishing privileges, profits, casements, commodities, 
advantages, emoluments, hereditaments, and appurtenances whatsoever 
to the said capital roeasurage and farm belcmging or appertaining, or 
with the same u^ed or enjoyed, or accepted, reputed, taken or known, as 
part, parcel, or member thereof, or as belonging to the same or any part 
thereof.'' 
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of proceeding to the end, duly defined and fixed beforehand, by a 
uniform and definite law for the purpose. 

When the legislative wisdom of a certain state was convened, 
and several complicated bills had been projected, for the avowed 
purpose of preventing the passing of bills from unincorporated 
banks, or individuals, all of which were considered insufficient ; 
an individual told some of the leading members, that they had 
only to make it penal for issuing or using printed bills, without a 
license or act of incorporation, for no other bills could be render- 
ed sufficiently intelligible, and sure agsiinst counterfeiting, to ob- 
tain general circulation. This was allowed to be sufficient ; but 
it was too plain to suit the crafl — every body could understand it ; 
so that they would not want any legal advice on the subject ; nor 
was there any blind or crooked crevice to entrap the ignorant, or 
to encourage the knavish to attempt to creep through or other- 
ways evade the law. 

In settling the accounts of a deceased officer, who died nigh 
the ckise of the revolutionary war, his heirs employed lawyers, as 
is usual, to prepare and bring the matter before government, 
where, afler being kept along, (as is also usual,) for several years, 
(in the true litigious style,) the amount of about ten thousand 
dollars, was finally recovered — but only about one^sixih of which 
came to the heirs — ^the rest was claimed by the managers, as 
their own charges and expenses in procuring the settlement ! 

How many of our soldiers have been unrighteously, and uniie- 
eessarily kept out of their pay, w bounty lands, for several years, 
and thus exposed to sharpers on the way to justice t the payment 
of pensions embarrassed, or delayed, for the purpose of feeing 
lawyers, or indulging sharpers ? 

The settkment of deceased persons estates, in many places, is 
subject to the same kind of robbery, vexation and delay.* 

Ai)d yet, the principal authors and managers of these frauds, vex- 
ations and cruelties, have the -hypocrisy and impudence to boast 
^f their regard for the patriots of our revolution, and for the faith- 

*See the last clause of Washington's tot//, by which he endeavoured 
to guard against the gnares zad fangs of law-craft. 
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M soldiers <^ oar country ^nerally, and st|ie lheineel?«a, th^ 
friends and protectors of the widow and orphan. 

When, and wherever the comnuHi road to justice is thus usm'p- 
ed, or infested with robbers, who study to render the way dark, 
hazardous and expensive^ tlmt they may the more readily embar- 
rass, detain and j^under the passengers therein, it is high time the 
guardians of justice and public safety, should attend to th^ duty 
^-^lear and protect the road to justice. 

Instead of applying our ingeimity, time, and capital, to us^d 
purposes ; if mankind would dir^t their talents and entei^ise, 
to schemes of fraud and villainy, how much better it would be 
for lawyers, since every traasgresakm generally bringsa job or two 
ftff them 1 

Those who are taken for forgery, passing counterfeit money, 
robbery, theft, swindling, and a variety of crimiiml and other 
offences, generally give most of the money they have wronged 
others of; to the lawyers they eo^loy to ^cilitate their ^raskm of 
justice ; and the lawyers employed against them, <mi the part of 
government, or individuals, get another fee ; so that lawyers cer- 
tainly have a powerful interei^ in the multij^atioB and increase 
of criminal and other offences.* 

If only ^e malicious, and wmecessart^ svdts, that are brought, 
together with the unnecessary delays, vexcAions and expenees, that 
are indulged in other suits, were {H'c^ierly pimished, discouraged 
and finally prevented, m<^e than <me half of the ordinary bumftess 
and gains of lawyers, would cease. 

It was the opinion of L(»d NcH^h, that the amounft or vaHie ai 
all the eases decided by lawsuits, in England, fell short of the 
charges and general expences*— that law suits, generally, cost Miore 

^^^™*^^^— ■ II ■ III ■, — ^ . ■■■I I a ^ p ^w ■ II I .1 iw^. w ^ ^1 ■ I I ■ I ■!■ ■ Ml I I — I - ■■■» 1^-— I ■■■■II - ■■^ — ^■■■i ■ ^. . I ■ ■■ 

* How much more profit would lafwyers gener&lly derive, from setting 
ingenioua mea by the eai«**Htt exciitiiig and keeping them at war with 
each others rigbte and he«t good— i^ extiaastiiig their time« tsdieDU mad 
property in lawsuits and vexatious disputes ahout their rights, repvta* 
tions or other concerns, more than they would derive by the harmony, 
and united co-operations of such characters, in useful undertakings, and 
in ultimately promoting the general good ? 
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than they come to— owing to the ruinous quibbles, delays and ex- 
pences, indulged. 

No W9nder that perjury should be excited, and its punishment 
connived at, or finally evaded, since the use and gains of lawyers 
is promoted by every increase of human depravity, and the tWri£i»- 
cy of examining witnesses, and of every thing else that relates to 
law proceedings. 

Ambiguous and obscure terms, oflen used in llaw proceedings, 
are extremely absurd and perplexing ; for certainly every thing 
that concerns the public, should be given in the plainest lan^ 
guage* 

The craft are extremely fond of resorting to what they term 
sjpectW pleadings ; causing new or second trials ; and of trying gti^i- 
tions of law ; in which they often display a-^prodtgious sight of 
" law knowledge" and perseverance. 

In their perseverance, lawyers sometimes put one in mind of 
the cunning of the old squaw ; who had a bottle of rum put into 
her hands to take a mouthftil, just to hold in her mouth to allay 
the agonies of the tooth ache, when, after letting a number of 
mottthfuls of the exhilirating liquor slip down her throat, in her 
pretended efforts to hold one, she exclaimed, with extacy, " I 
dare ! TU tby twenty times hut that I make um stick !" 

Lawyers often plan out a good many fine jobs for themselves, by 
trying questions of law, at other peoples expense ! (I here enter 
my solemn protest against legislating at the expense of individu- 
als. If there is any parts, points or passages of law, that require 
interpretation or improvement, let them be referred back to pro* 
per legislative authority, and there discussed and settled at the 
public expense ; and duly promulgated or made public as laiD, be- 
fore they are rendered binding.) 

There has lately been one mighty question of law going the 
roimds of discussion, between the state of Virginia, and the C^ 
hens, lottery brokers, whkh I shall here briefly notice. 

This question, involves an absurdity, too common in legisla- 
tion, of government, expressly instituted for the protection of 
the people against fraud and evil temptations, licensing, by spe- 
oial acts, a species of gambling, and not of the least pernicious 
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kind, especially as lotteries and the sale of tickets, are usually 
conducted, of late years. 

The following is the case referred to :— ^he tickets of a lotte- 
ry, licensed by congress, in their acts of legislation for the inter- 
nal government of the district of Colombia — whether they can 
be sold in any of the states, against an express law thereof — when 
congress have no delegated authority to grant lotteries, even in 
their capacity of legislators for the general government of the 
Unite } states, but which right is reserved to the states, and is by 
them exercised. 

The acts of congress, in their capacity of legislators for the 
internal governmept of the district of Colombia, have no more 
authority, certainly, than a single state actipg in unison with the 
general government ; and nobody can pretend that such an au- 
thority could annul the political sovereignty of the individual 
States. 

If it were possible for congress to get at an object in this way, 
without any express authority, and against the usages of the sev- 
eral states, why then, the little district of Columbia might serve 
as a place to fix their yti/crum upon, and upset the sovereignty of 
every state in the union, under pretext of legislating for the inter- 
nal government of the said district. Horse-racing, cock-fighting, 
bull-bating, pugiling, farrobanks, billiard tables, wheels of for- 
tune, brothels, in fact almost every kind of gambling, lewdness, 
and barbarity, might be licensed throughout the union, by con- 
gress, in their acts of legislation for the internal government of 
the little district, however hostile to the laws and well being of 
the several states. 

The agitation and progress of this *' law qnestion^^* has probably 
been productive of considerable employment a^d profit to some of 
the craft. But are men who agitate and prolong such quibbling, 
worthy of public confidence and employ 1 

The fact is, the craft are so strongly interested in having ignor- 
ant and corrupt citizens, and intricate, complicated and expen- 
sive law systems and proceedings, that but few of the profession 
of lawyers, it is feared, are real and sincere republicans. Like 
the ecclesiastical inquisitors and confessors of the old world, they 
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derive BO much power and profit from the ignorance and depravity 
of mankind, that they are strongly inclined to foster the sources 
of their gains and advantages, under some shifl or pretext. 

At one time, this craft seemed chiefly devoted to an energetic 
policy — the masters of which^ were the principal contrivers and 
arbiters of an unequal, oppressive, cruel and relentless system, 
favourable to the learned, rich, haughty and overbearing, and op- 
pressive and ruinous to the common people. 

When this became so odious and unpopular as to be no longer 
practicable, upon an open and general scale, from the increased 
information, power and influence of the common people, the crafl 
then professed to turn round and embrace more just, liberal and 
enlightened views of public policy, (many turned editors f) but 
hypocritically became the chief plotters and managers of a loose, 
profligate, shuffling, or swinging policy — favourable to rogues — 
exciting and facilitating defalcations, bankruptcies, frauds and 
< other offences, of almost every description, to the very great inju- 
ry and discouragement of honest industry, integrity and fair deal- 
ing, and to public usefulness generally — in order to /eoe? mankind 
into a state of depravity, inequality and insecurity, that would aid, 
and seem to justify the necessity of an arbitrary system of govern- 
ment. 

This policy and conduct, has progressed so far already, in ma- 
ny places, that good men almost tremble for their existence, from 
the numerous temptations and facilities offered for the violation of 
coinnion justice, and human privileges. Such indeed are the fa- 
cilities for evading final justice, offered in many instances, that the 
honest creditor lies at the will of the debtor. He who holds the 
property of another on trust, or owes him money, has the advan- 
tage of the contract, as he can do pretty much as he pleases about 
fulfilling the obligation, or have it finally annulled, by a fictitious 
surrender of his property, under some act of bankruptcy, insolv- 
ency, or other quirk of law. Although it is plain, that neither the 
states or general government have the power invested in them to 
invalidate, or finally annul the obligation of contracts, af^er they 
have been once honestly and faithfully entered into. 

33 
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Government may, and ought, always to protect the person, and 
even property, of an honest debtcw, irom any unnecessary cost, 
waste, injury, violence or injustice, offered by his creditor ; and 
they should especially exonerate the body of debtors from impris- 
onment, unless they had conducted dishonestly, to merit corpore* 
al punishment. 

Had q^r states or general government the power to materially 
invalidate or finally annul the obligation of contracts, honestly and 
faithfully entered into between individuals, without any fault of 
the parties, what a corrupt «uid dangerous power and influence 
would they have ? Suppose the leaders of government should 
be engaged in an unpopular and disastrous war, and, in order to 
raise forces and supplies, they should decree to absolve certain in* 
dividuals from their honest and legal contracts, engagements or 
penalties, on condition of their enlisting into the service of gov- 
ernment, or of their paying a proportionate or stipulated sum into 
the- public treasury or hands of the said rulers. — Such, for in- 
stance, as exonerating debtors from the obligation to pay the mon- 
ey they justly owe ; the obligation of apprentices to- fulfil their 
indentures ; husbands, from the validity of their marriage com- 
pacts ; slaves, from the law that holds them in perpetual and igno- 
minious bondage ; and perhaps criminal and other convicts and 
offenders, from the penalties and punishments which awaits them, 
on condition of their serving the leaders, as before stated ? 

What a host of ^' choice spirits^** could there be collected in this 
way ! and for the basest purposes ! The human senses shudder 
at the very thoughts of such a power, and its ultimate consequen- 
ces. 

The following exhibits some precious evidences of lauHirqft, 
as it existed in the time of our divine Saviour and his apostles : 

" Beware of the scribes, which love to go in long clothing, and 
love salutations in the marhet places. And the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the uppemwst rooms at feasts. Which devowr 
widows' houses, and for a pretence make long prayers. Woe unto, 
also, ye lawyers ! for ye laid men with burdens grievous to bt 
borne, ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one ofyourjingers. 
Woe unto you, lawyers ! for ye have taken away the key of 
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knowledge : and as he said these things unto them, the scribes and 
the Pharisees began to urge Mm vehemently y and to provoke him 
to speak of many things : laying wait for him, and seeking to 
catch something out of Ms mouth, that they might accuse him" 

To rely upon such characters, and their standard, for protec- 
tion, would be the heighth of absurdity. Even to resist them in 
their own way, under such circumstances, would be riveting the 
shackles tighter, by increasing their wealth and intolerable pow- 
er. Far better to suffer injustice, in the first instance, than con- 
lend in law for our rights, while knaves and tyrants control their 
operations. 

Hence our Saviour told his disciples and followers, under their 
then existing circumstances, 

*^ If any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also," 

That is, try to shame him out of his meanness and rapacity, or 
overcome his greediness by giving more than he even demands — 
appeal to the dictates of human nature — not to the hypocritical 
artifices of human policy and corruption : Hazard a temporary 
sacrifice for a lasting betterment of condition— almost any thing, 
rather than appeal to the enemies of truth and common justice^ and 
be judged by them. 

Here may be seen some of the tricks and terrors of law-craft, 
as they were practiced of old ; and particularly as they were em- 
ployed to harrass and destroy the first Christian teachers and 
their disciples and followers, especially those who had the virtue 
and courage to expose the hypocritical, corrupt and oppressive 
policy and conduct of public rulers. 

Theisarae crafi was employed to defeat the good cause of lib- 
erty or self-government, as the spirit of inquiry began to manifest 
itself in this country before our revolution, and particularly to 
terrify and crush those who had the virtue and courage to remon- 
strate against the unjust, oppressive and cruel policy and conduct 
of our public masters. And again, the same wicked and destruc- 
tive craft was busily employed against our democratic reformers 
of '08 ; and the tricks and terrors employed by judges, lawyers, 
and sheriffs, were particularly designed to ruin those who had the 
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honesty and firmness to maintain the righteous cause of liberty 
and equal justice, in opposition to the hypocritical, unjust, oppres- 
sive and ruinous course, of public rulers. 

Thus, the fathers of Christianity ; the founders of the first 
practical and definite system of self-government ; the first and 
most efficient promoters of human improvement ; and indeed the 
firiends and benefactors of mankind generally, have experienced 
more or less of the tricks and terrors of this wicked and destructive 
craft or policy, practised by judges, lawyers, and others concerned in 
the abuse of court authorities — who often prove themselves the 
very wolves and vultures of society. 

After all these examples and warnings, is it possible that we 
have no tribunal or authority established, to rescue a man from 
the fangs of the craft, or the all-graSping power of lawyers ? 

As to our boasted " right of trial by jury,'' I confess I hardly 
know what it means, as it is practised, unless it be the decision 
of such points or parts of particular cases, as the judges may 
assign them, and according to the evidence and rules dictated, 
prescribed and controlled by the court. This limited and restric- 
ted part that juHes are permitted to act in the '' hearing'' and de- 
cision of certain cases, bears very little security in a man's general 
concerns, against the united and almost unbounded management 
and control of judges and lawyers, in their court and government 
transactions. 

However destructive and alarming their policy and conduct, 
who can say a word openly against these knights of creift and ter^ 
ror, without bringing himself right into theirya;i^5, racks and tor- 
tures ? 

While we permit lawyers to exercise most of the public authori- 
ties, they will be able to prevent the establishment and opera- 
tion of any tribunal or power, that would rescue their intended 
victims. 

The following is a modern sample of the work and designs of 
the crafty from a London paper : 

'' The late investigation into -Lord Portsmouth's soundness of 
mind cost seven hundred pounds a day — in the whole amount 
Twenty Thousand Pounds ! Mr. Hanson has declared his inteQ- 
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tion to traverse the inquisition. Should he succeed, after proceed- 
ing at the like rate of expense, the result will still be the same ; 
for if he should be ultimately declared competent to manage his 
own property, the lawyers will by that time have left him no pro- 
perty to manage .'" 
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The notorious murderer, John Johnson, who was hanged No- 
vember, 1823, |n the city of New- York — when he was arraigned 
at the bar of the court to plead — (that is, to say whether he was 
guilty, or not guilty, of the said murder, as found and filed against 
him, by the grand jury — a matter of form, especially in this case, 
after the fact had been established beyond all manner of doubt, by 
the culprit's own confession, substantiated by a number of irresis- 
tible facts and circumstances) — the prisoner was going to re- 
new his former confession and acknowledgment of' the fact, and 
"plead guilty,** but was " checked by the court !" (true to the 
interest and policy of their brethren of the crcft — the offence must 
not be acknowledged — but denied, and justice resisted to the last, 
no matter what excitements it may hold out to the injury of soci- 
ety, nor what unnecessary trouble and expenses are occasioned to 
the public or individuals — ^the craft must have their game !) who 
jrecommended him to " take the advice of counsel** After this, we 
need not be surprised that the criminal, (by the aid and ad- 
vice — ^most probably by the persuasion of his lawyer or counsel,) 
when again brought to the court to plead, " boldly said, I am not 
guilty." And even after his trial and formal conviction, when the 
court asked him what he had to say why sentence should not 
be passed upon him for the said murder, he said " he was not the 
man,*** Thus, if possible, aggravating his crimes before Heaven 
and Earth. ! 

• ■ I '■ I I .. I ■ III! ' - 

"* The principal and leading facts in this case, are quoted from New* 
York papers, and are presumed to be without error. 
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Is it possible, that prompters to villainy should not Only be tole- 
rated, but actually endowed with special privileges and advantagei 
to aid in the excitement and escape of criminal and other oflfen^- 
ers ! ' ' 

We here see what took place in open day before the public ; but 
what may not be apprehended to be done in secret to harden and 
encourage criminal and other offenders, and to facilitate their eva- 
sion of justice, by the aid and advice of such interested and indul- 
ged counsellors ! 

In the examination of the accounts of public agents, in 1822, by 
certain determined and active members of congress, for the pur- 
pose of detecting corruption, and of effecting a retrenchment of 
the national expenditures, it was ascertained, among other things, 
that the attorney general had made separate and additional charges 
for his professional services to the general government, over and 
above his salary, (which is #3,500 a year.) Among which was one 
charge of mbre than a thousand dollars, (the exact sum is not now 
recollected,) for his services in trying the mail robbers at Baltimore. 
The matter was referred to a committee, (the chairman of which 
was a brother lawyer !) who, (I dare say after a learned and labo- 
rious investigaiion of the subject,) eased off with a x&^ti favorable 
to the said charges. 

If lawyers have such enormous gains to expect from the trial of 
criminal and other offenders, is it not reasonable to conclude that 
^ey secretly desire and aid their increase, by artfully holding out 
evil temptations, and by encouraging and assisting resistance to 
justice ? If such, in fact, are their interests and policy, are they 
a safe set of men to entrust with the making and administration of 
laws, for the actual suppression of criminal and other offenders ? 
and finally promoting the general peace, harmony, security, pros- 
perity and happiness of the people of this republican community t 
The commissions of one lawyer, in settling the late Spanish 
claims, amounted to about seventy thousand dollars ! 

If lawyers hsve such mighty gains to expect from national de- 
predations, and from tedious, intricate and obscure modes of ad- 
justment, would it be reasonable to suppose that they would 
exert themselves, in any capacity, honestly and sincerely to 
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promote a plain and direct course — for instance, the establishment 
of a definite and efficient code of international law, to govern 
the transactions and general concerns between nations ? and to 
adjust and settle individual claims 1 

The law ezpences made the state of New- York, about their poor, 
for 1823 (mostly, if not all, unnecessary,) was stated at twenty 
ODD thousand dollars ! 

A certain lawyer got a fortune of several hundred thousand 
DOLLARS ! in settling the estate of a deceased person ! 

Can it be possible that these things should be noticed by an in- 
telligent and reflecting mind, without seeing their awful conse- 
i|uences, and particularly to the people of this country ! 

When Cataline's treasonable conspiracy against Rome was pub- 
licly investigated, a lawyer was anxious to manage the case 
against the traitor, with the secret intention of facilitating his 
escape I but Cicero, who saw through the crafty would not per- 
mit him. 

Lawyers are very fond of claiming Cicero as a mod<el of their 
profession ; but he was an advocate for himself, his friends, and 
his country : not a tool to be hired to aid and assist rggues in the 
evasion of justice, ncnr to rob, persecute or oppress honest men. 

Cicero was governed by the noble* principles of justice, patri- 
otbm, and honour. And I am glad to perceive that we have some 
such characters at the present day : but it must be owned that 
they are aibo'^e the general policy and example of their profession. 

Suppose the laws were rendered so intricate^ complicated, and 
vague or difllcult to be understood, that no body, without the aid 
or advice of a lawyer, could safely transact any considerable bu- 
siness — ^that is, convey or receive, a good and valued title to real 
estate, or make any other considerable contract, or instrument of 
writing, that should be considered as legally binding ; or enforce 
the fulfilment of a contract, or the collection of a debt, or resist a 
gross and palpable fraud ; or, in fact, use the laws, any way, so 
as to possess and enjoy our own rights and privileges : and sup^ 
pose, too, they should shackle the press, sot that nobody but a 
thorough bred lawyer could write a paragraph 'for a newspaper^ 
without wording it so aa to be subject to some legal quibble or 
penalty— where then would be our boasted rights and liberties t 

^^ 
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Samples of Lewcraft, No, 2. 

Among the various little cunning and artifices, employed bj 
unprincipled and designing lawyers to effect their crooked policy 
and designs, there is perhaps none openly practised, which is 
more detestable in principle, and pernicious in its general examr 
pie and consequences, than their studied efforts to bring passion 
against reason — to excite levity, laughter, and make fun, or to 
provoke treachery and malice^ as best calculated to defeat cool and 
dispassionate truth, justice and reason. — Well knowing that in 
proportion as passion takes the reins, reason looses its influence 
over mankind. 

This base and inhuman craft — which makes game and spoil of 
the rights, liberties and happiness of fellow beings, is sometimes 
particularly manifested in their transactions in legislative assem- 
blies, and often in managing cases before courts, juries, common 
magistrates, and in their political and other discussions generally, 
both verbal and written. 

Parties, witnesses, juries and public assemblies, are often most 
perniciously affected by these degrading arts. 

More than half the trials that have actually taken pla<^ in our 
courts, may be fairly imputed to the little cunning and artifices of 
this hypocritical and detestable craft 

The frivolous and angry passions that have been purposely 
engendered and kept alive in our political and other public dis- 
cussions, by the arta and agencies of this infernal craft, have al- 
ready inflicted serious wounds and injuries on the people and gov- 
ernment of this country. 

It seems quite astonishing, when we duly reflect on this sub- 
ject, that the dignity and real object of a tribunal of justice, le- 
gislative assembly, and in fact any body of men convened for so- 
ber investigation, reflection, discussion, and decision, should be 
thus trifled with and their real object defeated, by a few litigious 
and political jugglers; blackguards, and btdlies. 

During the session of the N. Y. legislature at Albany, spring 
of 1825, they were petitioned to establish a definite and distinct 
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code of law — suitable to the general understanding and wants of 
the people — a more important subject for the good of the people, 
certainly was never brought before that Assembly, nor one which 
was probably more at variance with the policy and designs of 
many of its members. Some of the members of the Assembly, it 
is said, affected to be mightily tiokled on the occasion — laughed 
a good deal, and seemed to make fun of t)ie subject — ^the peo- 
ple's good ; so that the petition could hardly be said to have had a 
moment's sober consideration, by the House. 

A communication in a New- York city paper, sometime after, in 
refer^ce to a contemplated meeting of "/Ac 6ar," to devise, or 
advise, some imp»'Ovement or alteration in the organization, ar- 
rangement or operation of state courts, professedly to prevent un- 
necessary and grievoas delays of justice, complained of ; the wri- 
ter of which, seemed to congratulate the craft, by noticing that 
the man of fun would be there, at the notified meeting — meaning, 
I conclude, that there would be an artful effort to make fun of this 
important subject. (How cunning some folks are — nobody can 
see through their policy !) 

In regard to the delays of justice, before noticed, it .has been es- 
timated by " the bar" at Albany, in their memorial to the legisla- 
ture of the state of. New- York, (^ring of 1825,) that the amount 
of expenses on suits pending for trial and not reached on the 
docket of the Supreme court, was the rate of a fraction over 
$55,000 a year ; and that an equal amount similarly occurs in 
the court of chancery : — making together the gross sum of one 
hundred and eleven thousand dollars a year, taxed on the parties 
waiting for trial in these two courts, by the delays of justice! 

This is certainly a remarkable acknowledgment to come from 
laimyers^ who are probably the sole cause of the evil, and certain- 
ly the profession most benefitted by the unnecessary perplexities 
and delays of justice. 

The following piece is firom the N. Y. Statesman, of May 
10th, 1825 ; signed An Observer, and is highly illustrative of one 
branch of law-craft : 

" Aibmnistration of Justice, — The subject of our laws, has lately 
excited that attention which so interesting a. topic is always edti- 

tied to. That they are not adequate to the wants of the commu- 

34 
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nity, no person will deny ; and that the proceedhigd of oar courts 
are not only dilatory, but expensive, will be as generdly admit- 
ted. To ascertain the cause of an e?il, is alwajrs an important 
step towards its removal ; and I therefore propose to gire your 
readers some account of the difficulty and delay ^ and consequently 
the expense attending the administration of justice. 

These originate in several causes. First, from the multiptieity 
of the forms of actions — that is, from the great diversity which 
prevails in the sort of action it is necessary to bring, for the varir 
ous claims which arise in our intercourse with each ether. 9t' 
condly, from the nicety required in the pleadings ; and tMrdfy, 
from the various shifts which are resorted to in practice, for the 
purpose of delay, and which are tolerated by our cour^. Iti the 
" Natorae Brevium," a book which our English ancestors httte 
compiled, for the purpose qf providing a remedy for every injurjr, 
there are given perhaps forty or fifty different forms of writs, whiteh 
may be considered as so many various actions. Every on^ of ^iese 
must be drawn with nice and technical distinctions. And in the 
subsequent proceedings, or the pleadings #hich are to follow, the 
same nicety and distinction must be pursued, or the parties are 
liable to be defeated in their action, on the ground of infortnaUty. 

To exemplify the nature of these niceties, the following exam- 
ple is given : 

In instituting a real action, which is an action for the r^covitty 
of land, the writs are of various kinds, according to the hature of 
the claim ; this variety, originating wholly in the peculiarity of thfe 
laws of England, relating to descents. Some of these actions are 
said to be of a higher nature than others, and if a demandttnt, ot 
person claiming real estate, should happen by tnistlake, as to the 
legal nature of his claim, to bring an action of a higher nttttare 
for its recovery, and should fail in it, he never could htiikg ttnotln 
er. He must therefore, in order to proceed with safety, first bring 
an action of a lower nature, that he may, according to the requi- 
sition of the law, if he fail in it, afterwardd bHng a higher. And 
thus he may have occasion to bring several actions befoire htt tttik 
obtain his right. 

In personal actions, those for instance, which are for the recov- 
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«ry of 4^)48 or (bmages, tbe same yiuriety prevails as in real ac- 
tions Thus we have actioojs arising ex contract, or ex dilicto, 
the one sort being founded upon contracts, and the other for 
wtmg^ independently of oo^itractii. 

4ction8 upon contract are agai^ divided into actions of account ^ 
^ss^mpsiif cavmani, debt, ^m^uify, and scire facias, 
'. 4>^|^,n8 tor wrongs, independently of contract, are case, detinue, 
fUffeffin, and m et (irmis. These are all only general names, and 
io piany of them when we come to slate the particular origin of 
^ plftim, either pn contrs^ct, or for wrongs. We have actions 
ixpon anions, of as many different ^names as the ingenuity and in- 
vention of lawyers, ha^ve been enabled to deyise distinctions and 
divisions. And the evil of all this is, that oaoh requires pecu- 
liarities and particularil^ies, in the form of the proceedings, that 
tbe least mistake in, would prove fatal to the tp^y. When the 
plaintiff comes to state his action, h^ is obliged to resort to the 
eicpedicnt of telling his story in a half do^en different ways, 
and all p^hiips yfurient from the truths in order that if he miss 
foimnlity in one, he may perhi^ hit in another. For the extra- 
trdioAry piM^t of the ayst^n is, th^t if his ^tory be ever so true, 
yet4f jhe ha« not, told 4t> in -SQt fimnp und phrases, he cannot he 
Uiteao4to. 

Th^ helter to malce my render understand this subject, (|6r I 
do not viite for lawyers,) I will definie what .Ihe profession under- 
aUnd>h{y pleadings. Th^se are the writ;ten statements of the par- 
ties to. a suit The plaintiffs statement of hi^ cause of action, 
ip called tiu dechrgitimf and the defendant's answer to this 
UtaMtinent, is C9)i»d tie ^ka* When the plaintiff has made his 
statement, the defendant pleads or answers ; and these answers 
are ftSvmdtifiufious and as crooked in their structure, and indeed 
iROnefO) than U»o pMuntiff s declarations. 

K^4nity ^Jead to the ffumdi^ion of the QQurt; to thQ persm 
Af ttierplfiintiff or defendant; to the court ; to the virrit, either to 
!mfyfm, or ^ its $ubstai^ ; and lastly to the action itself. I will 
Ao|.pjijias9le tbe reader by entering into an explanation of these 
technical distinctions. It may be sufficient to say, that they all 
originiitettn tbe different .grounds which the defendant may have 
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it in his power to offer, to prevent a recovery in the action ; and 
the only one which has relation to the merits of the controversy, 
is generally the last 

To all these pleas again, the plaintiff has a right to answer. 
And he may answer, either as to the form or to the substance o£ 
the plea. The first of these is called a demurrer ; the seconH a 
replication. To every plea interposed by the defendant, and to 
every subsequent answer of either party to the pleading of the 
other, the right exists to plead or demur, and this goes on if the 
parties think necessary, (I was going to say almost ad infinitum,) 
but at any rate to a considerable extent. There may always be a 
demurrer as to theybrm of the pleading ; and this must be argued 
and determined, before another answer can be given. And if it 
be determined, against the party whose pleading is demurred to, 
he is obliged to answer again ; and again he may be demurred to, 
and so on continually. Some of these pleadings, are expressly 
invented for purposes of delay, and are therefore in a legal phrase 
called dilatory pleas. Others are invented, for they seem to have 
no other object, to embarrass the parties. Some are for the pur- 
pose of putting the plaintiff out of court, however just a ground 
of action he may have, and thereby subjecting him to the cost of 
suit, and compelling him to begin again. And in real actions es- 
pecially, so many and such expedients of this sort may be resort- 
ed to, that as the practice now stands, with . the delays incident 
to the multiplicity of causes in our Supreme Court, a suit might 
very easily be protracted for seven years. We could easily de- 
monstrate this, did the limits we have assigned ourselves in this 
communication permit ; but it would take some time to make it 
intelligible to an ordinary reader. 

We are aware of many things, that professionid men may mge, 
in favor of much of the " legal lore" above referred to : We con- 
fess however, for ourselves, that we consider the -whole system of 
special pleading, as little better than chicanery, and as having its 
origin in petty verbal distinction, and the arts of ingenious but 
wicked men, to aid the cause of their clients at the expense of 
justice. 

It is this which has brought the science as well as Hi^praeiUe 
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of the law into disrepute ; and so long as its professors slmll con- 
tmne touf^ld the system, in opposition to the reason, the intelli- 
gence, and the enlarged views, which are beginning to obtain in 
our country, they must expect to be identified with its character. 
A little reflection, and some consequent exertion, on the part of 
professional men, might soon render the system tolerable. And I 
ancerely believe it would be not only a creditable circumstance, 
but would, in the end, subserve their interests, to do away the mys- 
tery of the art, and to substitute substance in the place of form. 
In our laws we have left the one for the other, and the professional 
lawyer, from habit and education, can think of justice only as she 
is clothed in technical forms. It would be easy to substistute pro- 
ceedings which would^answer the ends of justice quite as effectual- 
ly as the present. In the court of chancery, a single statement of 
his case on the part of the plaintiff, and a single statement of the , 
defence, on the part of the defendant, is found abundantly suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of justice. Why not adopt the same 
course in the proceedings in our courts, and thus get rid at once of 
all the delays and expenses which attends this endless and useless 
special pleadings ? What lawyer ever thought of looking into the 
pleadings in a cause with any other view, than of referring his 
i^yponent to the legal rights he had entitled himself to, by the- forms 
of his proceedings ? The merits of the cause, lie dehors the record. 
While the suitors are only looking to the/ac^5, their advocates are 
fighting under legal forms : And I appeal to the practitioner him- 
self, whether the influence he is under, while exerting himself in 
behalf of his client, is not half derived from a consciousness of the 
advantage he has from the rules of pleading. 

But it is to our citizens at large that we are to look for aid on 
the present occasion. Let them unanimously lift their voice in fa- 
vour of a code of laws ; and of a modification of legaji proceedings. 
Let them demand from the legislature an attention to their rigJUs 
as citizens, and to their interests as social beings, and we shall 
have nothing to fear from the profession. Without disparagement 
of tb^ influence, and without a wish but that they inay ennoble a 
science worthy of their charge, I would wish tl^ese profisssional 
gentlemen to believe that I am injiluenced by no hostility to them 
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in any thing I bare o^vad on this «ri[>J0Ol* I nspaot liutn, as 1 
respect erery elaaa of our eitiz^ia* Thm food Ik^ ak^H 4o wiH 
be apdcen to their praise, and the .evil only to their dishcmonr." 

The following advertisement, (cut out of the Watertown Inde- 
pendent Republican,) exhibits some of the instruments for the ex- 
ercise of law-craft, in the state of New York : 

(tT^ ThefoUomng BLANKS ^rt kq^ ^^msiontly fpr saJU ^ 

Ms oJUe: 

DECLARATIONS oa Mutuatus— and Judgment rolls. 

Declaration on Notes 

On Notes payaUe to bearer. 

On notes isdorsed. 

First ind^see v, 1st indorser^ 

Second indorsee «. drawer. 

Second indorsee t?. ^d indorser. 

Third indorsee tr. 1st, ^, or 9d indorser. 

Money counts. 

Merchandise sold, work and labour, or use and occupation, 

and money counts. 

I' 

Merchandise sold, and money counts. 

Narr. Work, goods sold, acct. stated money counts. 

Hea non-assumpsit, pajrment and notice of set-off 

Narr. on a bail bond. 

Narr. bond on a debt. Oyer. 

Narr. debt on recognizance of bail. 

Narr. in slander. 

Insolvent papers, and Affidavits. 

Bills of cost in Supreme Court. 

Capias, Supreme and Common Heas. 



Fi. &. in debt. 


do. 


do. 


Fi. fa. in case, 


do. 


do. 


Test. fi. fa. in debt. 


do. 


do. 


Test. fi. fa. in ^ase, 


do. 


^. 


*Ca. sa. in •debt. 


do. 


do. 


'Gt. sa. in case, 


do. 


do. 


Test. oa. sa. in debt. 


4o. 


do. 
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Test. ca. sa. in cue, do. do. 
Sale's, vtiA. Venires, do. do. 
Bail bonds, do. do. 

Subpoena tickets. 
Licences to tavern keepers. 

A writer in Noah's New York National Advocate, of October 
1st, 1825, who signs himself A Lawyer ; in advocating the jus- 
tice and importance of examining the qualifications and conduct 
of ova judges, as well as other public servants ; says that, " in the 
code lately adopted in the state of Louisiana, which was prepared 
by Mr. Livingston, we find an express article on this point. — After 
a cause, whether civil or criminal, is decided, it shall be law- 
ful for any one by printing, and in writing, as well as by speech, 
to discuss the reasons of any judgment, order or decree, given 
in the course of any such suit or prosecution, and to call in ques- 
tion the legality or propriety of the same." 

From this it would seem that the common freedom and right of 
discussing and giving opinions on the conduct of public servants, 
was denied, in that of the chief officers of our courts ! A pretty 
extraordinary case, to be sure, and one well worthy of the partic- 
ular attention of the sovereign people 1 

Unprincipled and designing lawyers, like monarchists and aris- 
tocrats, have studied to render a knowledge of the laws, profes- 
sedly designed for the guide and protection of mankind, and the 
administration thereof, a complex, intricate and distinct science, 
known only to themselves and a few who have studied the same as 
a profession ; and chiefly in order to exclude all who have not 
thoroughly studied this profession or science, firom offices of any 
considerable trust or profit ! 

tf all our complex, obscure and absurd systems of law were ju- 
diciously revised, or a definite and distinct code provided, so that 
every man of good common sense and informatson, might under- 
stand and use the laws for their own Ipiide, and protecttion, un- 
principled lawyers would soon find miserable picking, in this 
country. This they probably well know, and there£>re seem detei«> 
mined to embarrass, pervert and defeat every effort for improving 
the road to justice. Like the haughty and corrupt tyrants of the 
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old world, they seem resolved to throw every obstade in the way 
most to baffle the progress of genuine civilization^ and to yield 
nothing but to absolute force. 



The Interest and Dnty of Freemen, 

We are generally too much in the habit of puffing great men,, 
or those possessed of considerable fame, influence or authority, 
and of concealing their real faults. This cowardly, hypocritical 
and sycophantic course of policy and conduct, is a shameful and 
dangerous. deviation from our duty, both as Christians and repub- 
licans. 

Many of our pretended biographies, are mere eulogies. Their 
subjects are prodigies, or. all perfection from their very birth. 

Franklin wrote his own history, and candidly admitted his 
faults and errors — which he studied to retrieve and amend. It 
would be important for mankind if all histories had been written 
with as much candor and faithfulness. 

The best friends and benefactors of mankind, denounce the 
errors of those from whose conduct and examples we generally 
have the most to apprehend. 

The founder of Christianity, and its first faithful teachers, 
plainly told the faults of men in power. Witness the following 
bold declaration of Jesus Christ : — 

" Beware of the scribes, which love to go in long clothing ^ and 
love salutations in the market places. And the chief seats in the 
synagogues, and the uppermost rooms at feasts. Which devour 
undows* houses, and for a pretext make long prayers. Wo also, 
unto ye lawyers ! for ye lade men with heavy burdens griev^^ 
ous to he home, ye yourselves touch not the burdens unth one of 
your fingers. Wo unto you lawyers ! for ye have taken away 

THE KEY OF KNOWLEDGE !" 

Look also to the declaration of American Independence, and 
there see what the fathers of republican justice and humanity^ 
told our unjust and despotic rulers. 

Some, from fear and cowardice, and others from a treacherous 
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piriicy and design, flatter and fawn round those in possession of 
eoncdderable influence^ wealth, or authority. 

Error becomes dangerous, in proportion as th^ source from 
which it emanates, is elevated. 

We should habituate ourselves, freely to examine the policy and 
conduct of public servants, as truly becomes the proprietors and 
actual sovereigns of this vast and improving country. 

I probably entertain my due share of respect and esteem, for 
the illustrious individuals who have been chief-magistrates of this 
nation. Yet they were fallible beings, like ourselves. 

Washington, can scarcely be said to have had a public fault. 
If, in the wane of life, those who enjoyed his confidence as friends, 
undertoc^ to deceive him, and to use his good and great name as 
a cloak to their evil designs and purposes, it was no fault of the 
man. 

His good sense— honesty, wisdom and general consistency of 
conduct and character, most contributed to his unparalleled excel- 
lence. ^. 

The eldet president Adams, although ardent in the cause of 
our independence^ was, it is believed, by constitution, education 
and habit, rlUher inclined to aristocracy. Discipline, however, 
probably brought him right at last. 

Jefferson, with all his goodness of mind, philanthrophy, con- 
dstency, and regard for republicap justice and equality, lately 
headed a petition to congress for exempting from the common 
importing duties, classical books for the promotion of extra learn- 
ing. 

Madison's pardoning about forty pirates at one batch, after 
they had been taken, tried, and duly convicted, at New Orleans ; 
and some other weaknesses or indulgences of nighly the same 
character, probably led to much, if not most of the late piracy. 
The late war, blundered and lingered under incompeteat'leaders, 
until the people got roused to their public dangers and took a de- 
gree of their national concerns into their own private hands. 

Monroe, in addition to some of his predecessors pardoning 

weaknesses ; has been endeavouring, (though probably with good. 

intentions,) to do away party — which is as necessary for the pre- 

35 
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servatkm of free govenuneiit, as btle is to that of the hiunaii body. 
His " era of good feelings" or general truce of party vigilance 
tmd inspection^ (the forerunner of numerous and immense public 
defalcations and delinquences of duty,) let the enemy into the 
very heart of the republic, and so cimfused and confiimnded right 
and wrong, friends and foes, profession and practice, that it has 
become extremely difficult, without long and critical inspection, to 
tell what a man's pditical principles are, or whether, in fact, ne 
has any principles or established rule of conduct. 

Notwithstanding the numerous, loud and glorious sounds — it is 
the opinion of some, that the substance of real republicanism, 
was probably never more fatally declining among us, than at the 
present day i And that this is manifested, chiefly by the neglect 
of duly, educating the common peojde — their growing ignorance 
and political apathy, resulting from their want of adequate intel- 
ligence and instruction on subjects of general interest and con- 
cern, and their com^uent neglect or misdirecti<»i of personal at- 
tention thereto— while the most extraordinary exertions are ma- 
king to promote the extra education, elevaticm and interests of a 
priviledged/et^, and mainly at the expense and degradation of 
the many ; the introduction and prevalence of frivolous, effemin- 
ating, hypocritical, demoralizing and ccnrupting fashicms, manners 
and customs, favorable to the existence imd growth of aristocracy 
— ^right from their fashionaUe hotbeds in Europe.; the growing 
dread and contempt of every thing that truly bears the name of 
honesty and public usefulness, and the consequent schemes and 
efforts to get a living without work, and to make fortunes by per- 
nicious speculations, " tricks in trade,'' corporation and other 
swindling, and the like spoils on the common virtue and industry 
of the country ; the increase of pauperism, begging and spung- 
ing, under a variety of hypocritical and frivolous pretexts, tendr 
ing to check the growth and exercise of manly, self-dependent 
feelings and actions, and to bring the common peq>le into a kind 
of cringing, fawning dependence on the feWy more wealthy, in- 
fluential and powerful ; and, above all, the alarming multiplica- 
tion and increase of criminal and other offences, with the various 
and detestaUe excitements thereto, and the growing ^ciUties and 
exertions to evade good and wholesome justice. All tending, most 
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powerfiiify, to promote the ignorance, inequality, delusion, pover* 
tj, ttepramty €md downfall of a virtuous and free people. 

It is certainly to be feared, that the vigilance and enquiry that 
wi^awidtened at the laUer part of the la^ century, into the prin- 
eipies and actions of public men, and to the measures of govern* 
ment generally, is sinking into apathy, and finally yielding up to 
a low, hypocritical, local, personal, degrading ^and ruinous 
policy. 



General PoHcy and Fruits of a System of Bankruptcy. 

The British government have done a great deal to recruit and 
snj^rt the rotten cause of monarchy and aristocracy in their 
country, by a system of bankruptcy ; which is of itself a privi' 
ledged law— exciting uid promoting commercial gambling and 
^ndUng — ^tending to impoverish and corrupt the middling, most 
republican, worthy and useful class of people in society ; and at 
the same time producing desperate characters — ^fit instruments to 
carry on the corrupt and cruel work and designs of arbitrary gov- 
ernment. 

The holy inquisition, and religious despotisms of the old workl 
generally, have been served by bankrupts — men rendered de^>e« 
rate in fortune and character, in promoting their dark and in&- 
mous designs and pmrposes. 

'^ Misery loves company ;" and when one man is ruined in for- 
tune or character, he generally becomes a fit instrument in the 
hands of knaves and tyrants, for jHromoting the misery and des- 
truction of others. 

A law in this country, to promote bankruptcy among mer- 
chants and traders, must have essentially the same effect in the end. 

One would imagine, there would be merchants and traders 
enough for the good of society, without granting them any extra 
privileges or indulgences. 

If merchants and traders VFould be honest-hazard nothing for 
their own benefit but what was actually their own property, and 
properly secure the amount of risks they are unable to bear them- 
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Ml?es, by insarance against the dangers of lire, and of the seas^ 
there would in general be no more necessity for thehr faHure, than 
of fanners and mechanics. All of whom are liable to have their 
property injured or destroyed, by fire, tbmadoes, drought, vermin, 
pestilence, and a variety of calamities and misfortunes. And, if 
any of them injudiciously trust out their property ; enter into 
hazardous speculations, or any way encounter foolish risks, they 
are liable to lose their property and be cast upon the world poor, 
or in destitute circumstances. But what then, are we not bound, 
in perfect justice and huma)iity, to have, at least as much sympa- 
thy and respect for the real misfortunes and sufferings of men, 
who earn their property by the industrious, laborious, useful and 
honorable profession and occupation of a farmer, mechanic or man- 
ufacturer, as for a scheming and slippery trader? 

It is affirmed, that honest men don*! need or desire any law to 
absolve them firom the obligation of fair contracts, and that knaves 
would abuse such a law. 

It dpes finally appear, on the whole, that there is something rot* 
ten in theise systems of bankruptcy, and insolvency, tending pow- 
erfully to the destruction of republican virtue, justice and equality, 
and to fiimish fit instruments for carrying on the desperate work 
of corruption and despotism. 



Conversations beiwem a Monarchist and a RepubUcan. 

Monarchist, I don't like this kind of moh4ike government. 

RepubUcan, What do you mean, by mob-like government? 

Jf. A government where the rabble rule — ^where the sovereign 
people reign in might and majesty ; and who can do no wrong, 
whether they knock a man's brains out for daring to speak the 
truth out openly against their will and {Measure, or for excising 
their envy or greediness, by the superiority of his talents, pro- 
ductions or acquirements. 

R. The sovereign peof^e can do wrong ; and they do com- 
mit a wrong action, whenever they violate the principles of mor^ 
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id or poUticai JVBTiCE — ^the acknowledged standard of our oomr 
pact or government, towards a nation, or individual. But, the 
peqile generally bear their own wrongs ; not like the wrongs of 
kings or sovereign princes, fin* which the people suffer. By the 
rabble, do you mean a majority of the peof^e ? 
M. Yes, — the multitude. 

R, How great a prop(Mtion of the people of the United States, 
would you designate as the rabble, or multitude ^ 
M. Ninety-nine hundredths, or more. 

jR. How would you have us governed, if not by the will of 
the majority ? 

M. The science of government, is a deep, intricate and com- 
plicated subject, that requires great talents and learning to under** 
stuid ; and is as much above the general reach and comprehen- 
sion of the rabble, as the planetary system is beyond the ini^c- 
tion of the naked eye. 

M, The science of governihent, with many other arts, have 
been rendered as intricate and complex as possible, in order to 
exclade them from the comprehension and understanding of the 
common people. The fallacy and wickedness of this erctft, has been 
pretty well demonstrated, already, by the experiments of govern- 
ments in this hemisphere. However, there are many, I presume, 
even in this country, nighly of your opinion or liking. Perhaps one 
half, twothirds, or more, of the learned professions, together with 
many possessed of large estates, and some few others. But how is 
l^uch a change of government to be brought about ? surely it can- 
not be effected by force of arms, for the multitude, as you call them, 
would be able to bear down all before them ; and quite likely 
they would think prqper to shoot or hang those who should rebel 
against the established government and laws of the country ; and 
confiscate the estates of internal enemies — more especially the rich 
men, if any should be so base, ungrateful, or unwise, as not to be sat- 
isfied with equal justice, or even with having their persona and pro- 
perty protected without bearing an active part themsdves ; but 
i^ould actually conspire against the common rights and good of 
community, for the purpose of obtaining further, and undue ad- 
vantages over their follow men. And if foreign troops should be 
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brought in to aid in the subjugation of the people of this country, 
ten to one they would come o?er and join us. The gloruMis ez- 
am|^ set by the troops of Spain, (in 1820,) has taught mankind 
what can be accomplished, when those who bear arms resolve to 
use them in favor of justice and humanity. But who shall our 
national ^ sovereignty be entrusted with, if not with the people t 
They are the su{^p(Hlers and defenders of the country, and have 
to bear the final result of good or bad measures and goFemment, 
and why should they not dictate and controul ? Those who talk of 
a monarchy or arbitrary government in this country, know litde 
or nothing about the matter. If an attempt should be made to es- 
tablish a government here, in contempt of the public will, it would 
soon be found that the people were their own masters, and abundant- 
ly able to ^tiorcf and protect themselves. If an undertaking should 
commence to create orders of nobility, with titles, privileges aikl 
badges of distinction, it would require an immense number of po» 
litical leaves and mercenary butchers to maintain their authority. 
How then could such a change be effected, do teU me 1 

M. If you must know, I wiU tell you how it may, and proba- 
cy will be accomplished. In the first place, I would not call it a 
mcmarchy or arbitrary authority — although the namai sound well 
enough to me, yet there is such a prejudice against them among 
the -rabble of this country, that you might almost as well go to 
war with the elements as attempt to overcome it-*at least, sudden- 
ly. Neither would I undertake to effect a change by force of 
arms, for such an attempt, it is pretty well conjectured, would go 
wrong. I should "not care much what name was given to the gov- 
ernment ; call it a republic, if you j^ease, that seems to sound 
best to suit th^ rabble; and let the political chief be styled a 
president ; and, for the present, diqtense with the name of a no- 
bility. Privileged orders are growing quite fast enough in this 
country, and in time they wiU assume names and distinctions to 
suit themselves. A change of government is only the work of 
time and management. Much is already done, and more is con- 
tinually dmng to ^ect the object. To compile, however, in the 
first place, your hKws need only to be continued so deep^ intricate, 
and complieated, that none but regular bred lawyers and a few 
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others the most learned, can understand them. This essentially 
fixes the civil authority in the hands of learned and respectable 
characters. The next efficient aid, is, perhaps a learned and re- 
spectable clergy. If possible, organized as a priesthood, or any 
way to have them act together — with or without a temporal head ; 
and paid by government, or by permanent funds, so as to render 
them independent of the rabble. This would finally bring the ec- 
clesiastical power to co-operate with the civil authority. With 
these two powers united, (the military being subordinate to the 
civil authority,) there would, I think, be but little to fear from 
the rabble. By the way, I don't think much, at present, of the 
political power of the clergy of this country, taken generally 
throughout the whole United States ; although Uieir influence is 
apparently growing and linking itself together for national purpo- 
ses. Tolerating all religious denominations, and leaving them to 
the free choice and support of the parishioners, without the inter- 
ference of government, as is chiefly the case at present, operates, 
in a measure, like so many difierent checks and balances, or makes 
the clergy in a degree, counteiact their own political power and 
influence. The difierent sects are generally jealous of the polit- 
ical power and influence of each other, and therefore act, in some 
measure, as censors on their own policy and conduct. Howev- 
er, if power is their main object, they may somehow unite in their 
political pivposes, at least a majority of them, notwithstanding 
their different^sectarian creeds. 

After all, it mainly rests with the lawyers, to complete this 
diange. They already dxercise a kind of political sovereignty 
over the multitude ; who dare not resist them ; nor criticise much 
into their policy and ccmduct. It is, in fact, this ; with the con- 
tinued aid and influence upon society here, of European systems 
and rules of education, literature, customs, manners, new fash' 
ions of dress ; systems and doctrines of law, religion, court eti- 
quette, d&c. ; with your usual dependance on their manufactures 
and other supplies. Eurq;>eans also control an immense amount of 
your public stocks and other monied resources, ready to wield 
for your embarrassment, discipline and conrection, when ever you 
reM against their lead. By these means, the mother country.de- 
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rives a considerable tax and homage from you, without the trouble 
and expense of your government. 

These laws, and weapons ; together with some of the interests 
and practices of those who bear rule in authority here, are well 
calculated to promote the change. 

R. There has, I know, been such juggling, slightof-hand 
tricks, or strange management, in many of our political transact 
tions, that a man might often profess republicanism and practice 
monarchy, or any of its subordinate craft, without being much 
out of fashion. But as to this h3rpocritical and ruinous course ; 
with the DEEP, intricate and complicated law systems, that aflR)rd 
so much aid and comfort to the enemy — by promoting monarchy 
and aristocracy in this country *; together with the influence and 
power of their chief designers and managers : and our lack of a 
wise and consistent internal or national system and policy — ^they 
are all, I trust, in a fair way of correction and improvement. If 
I am not greatly mistaken, the people of this country are getting 
their eyes open pretty fast, to these subjects — as well as to the use 
and operation of some of your learned and respectable characters. 
Por instance, such men as Absalom Allgab, Esq,^ the spouter, 
who can make a speech four or five hours long, upon almost no- 
thing, and combine truth and error so leanedly together, as hardly 
to be distinguished ; and the big law character, Squire Quibble ; 
who beats all creation for law knowledge ; and who, it is said, 
can find law, for almost any thing ; or draw a special writ so in- 
tricate and complicated, as to puzzle a juggler. He councilled 
and assisted G. M. Swindle, to twist old Mr. Bamall out of the 
chief part of his property ; and when the old man complained 
and told his neighbours of the transactions. Squire Quibble, 
(thinking the old man could not prove all the transactions, or that 
the truth would not be admitted in evidence against him, according 
to a well known British law maxim,) just had an attachment put 
upon the old man's body, for a good round sum, and sent him to 
prison, for defkming his '^ good name, fame and reputation," as 
he called it. There is the honorable John Two-face, Esq,^ who, 
after being turned out of public confidence and employ, for his hyp- 
ocritical and oppressive policy and conduct, got made a bank di- 
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tector, through the aid and influence of his aristocratic and moni- 
ed *friends and connexions, to make up for his lost power and hon- 
ors — where he might rule over thousands and tens of thousands of 
money that was none of his own — loosen the purse strings, and 
then draw in again, first to bait, and then to hook or snare his 
game, to gratify his overbearing feelings and designs, and finally 
to make the rich, richer, and the poor, poorer, • And there is Nat 
Premium, who would almost shave a man's pluck, for money, I 
suppose, too, would be called respectable, in a true monarchical or 
aristocratic sense, because he has got rich without exercising any 
laborious or vulgar profession.-^-And Tim Dash, who took a for- 
tune by adventuring in hazardous speculations, for his own bene- 
fit, other people's money, without their knowledge or consent. 
There is thebig^Mr.SLEAVEBENDER, who is enabled to lie in bed un- 
til ten o'clock, and afterwards to ride in a coach, only jui^t by 
marrying a daughter of the commissary — who was one of those 
trading, contracting or commission patriots, who went into the war 
poor, and came out rich, and always carefully avoided scenes of 
battle and danger. And there is also, Artemus Underwao, the 
old dandy, who wears none but the best of " London Cloth" — 

cuts a great figure at a dining'Out, or supper party — d s off the 

rabble most genteelly, and sings ''God save the king," to admira- 
tion. But we, republicans, don't think much of such learning, 
aecomplishments and characters. They don't make good and 
useful members of society. 

But, pray, Sir; what is the press— that mighty foe to tyranny 
and oppression, to be doing while your managers are completing 
their political snares to entangle liberty and bind the cc»nmon 
people of this country 1 

Jf. The press, is an article of commerce ; and what are not 
already, directly and indirectly under the control of lawyers, deal- 
ers in foreign productions, and others who are aiding the cause, 
from ignorance or design, may be readily bought, or terrified into 
silence. Many are waiting for a bid. At least, nine tenths of 
the political scribblers are to be bought and sdd, like other tools 
or articles <^ traffic. ' The highest bidder generally gete them: 

Bonaparte had as many political scribUers as he pleased, to gftr* 

36 
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nish over his work and des^s. Gobbet wrote mgamst your gov- 
emm&ai, untO hogot out with his employers, and then he turned 
his quills against them, and wrote in your ftmowr; but now, 
(1819 — 20,) he is shedding his ink in the pure cause of the radi* 
cals— a kind of half way monarchist. 

Political writa^, and managers, like lawyers in the pleadkig 
and management of their client's concerns, often prefer a trkusipk 
over {nrinc^ple, or truth, justice and reason, as it nanifec^ the 
greater abilities on the part of the victor. . By purchasing a nuHfr- 
ber of your leading presses, (which would not cost much^^f, in 
fact, they are not mainly in the right course already,) most of the 
rest would probably/o/Zot^ ; and, at least nineteen-twentieths of the 
multitude, are so ignorant, stupid and inattentive, that they might, 
with proper management, be led, even to shackle themselves. An 
artful manager may generally feo^ the rabble where he pleases, 
although he might not be able to drive one, am inch. 

R. I am sensible that the press is extremely liable to he cor- 
rupted, enslaved, or basely employed ; and that it never is safe 
to put a lengthy dependence or blind confidence, in any man, or 
set of men< But the people of this country are pretty generally^ 
aware of these facts, already ; and are so much in the habit of 
watching and thinking for thbmselvbs, that, wkh the aid of those 
presses and leading pditicians remaining faithful to rq>ublican 
principles, there is not, I apprehend, much danger. Soraie of our 
politicians are in the habit of keeping a sailor's reckoning, and of 
taking an observation, once in a while ; when they cry od^, wkebe 
ARE WE NOW ? What is our political course and sittuUimi ? Is ei?* 
ery thing snug, safe, and well conditioned^ as respects our pro- 
gress and situation ? The fact is, most of our creiw are experieiir 
oed pc^itical pilots and navigatcurs, of some size or other ; so that, 
if a few knaves and l^ockheads should get hold of the fadbn cnr 
main rigging of state, they would soon be detected and B^noved. 

Jf. Your sovereign people, are wonderfully disc^msag,. wartchr 

ful, active a«d resolute, to be sure, to p^mit their rights to be 

usurped, and their commoa interests to be trilled with andb Iveaftedi 

with e(Hil«fnpt**-even theii! express will, in' many mstonces,, ha» 

b^en evaded and set at defiance Ibi yeai», by a few political kaaves 
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mud |Mlty tyrants. The ^t is, your common peqple are the gaum 
and ^Mit^ ofioevery poHtieal swindler in the country ; who can em- 
ploy the baBestaiid most deceitful means to obtain an election or 
i^pointmoiit to office^^without fear of punishment ; and then, 
when he has auceeeded, perhaps reward his secret spies, jugglers 
and undertakers, bf appointments to office, under him, and over 
the fioyereign people I by which he sometimes makes himself the 
magic centre of their glory ! and expects them to serre him, in 
preference to the people ! 

If your leadiftg demagogues and a few of their tools imd ad* 
faere&ts, are bot iMMQ^tng with a hopeful eye to some future eveM 
that may ^ them in power, and Und the common people to their 
will and ibture pc^y, why then, in the name of common sense, 
do they not punish and suppress political and other frauds on the 
people 1 aiid«i^cially when it is tlmir official duty to do so ? — 
And why, in particular, do they studiously defer and defeat regu- 
lations that a sincere regard to rtpuhliamismy or the common 
good of the people, rehires them to perfomi ? 

The world must be v«ry ignoraat a&d thoughtless, not to have 
noticed the inooneisiency of many of your leaders, and govern- 
mentd ptocee^ings. 

If yo«r «oagreis or national rulers could not hare done justice 
to the poor soldiers and other patriots of your revolution, by the 
payment of die full amount of their just dues, why, in the name 
of coBimon honesty, did ^ey do them enormous injustice, by se- 
curwg the amount to Mhers, and thus t«x the principal losers, 
and their poMerity, to pay the same wer agmn f 

R, You have reference to what was commonly called the 50/- 
dier noie, and pmbHc secwrtiy, spbculation.— A moite infamous 
transac«i6n, perhaps, never took place in this country ; and the 
like of irhich, I feel confident, could not be again practised. 

The i&abihty of our provisional gov^nment, to pay for the mil- 
itary services, stores and other expenses necessary to conduct the 
revolutionary war to a suocessl^l dose, caused the evidence of 
our public debts to depreciate or fall in worth, until they finally 
settled down at about ovi&^gkth of theff odgind or nominal val^ 
cie<*^at which rate they generally stood current, until some time 
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after the close of the war ; when a combination, of speculatori 
and sharpers, (many of whom were members of cdngress, and 
otherways in power, or possessed of the secret intentions of con- 
gress,) managed, chiefly by secret agencies, to purchase up and 
get into their possession, or under their control, those claims or 
evidences of public debts, and then made them good / By which 
means, most of the original owners and losers-^and particularly 
those who had been under the necessity of parting with their 
soldier notes and other public sureties, at their depreciated cur- 
rency and reduced worth, to obtain the necessaries of life— they 
and their posterity, were subjected to be taxed — to bear their 
public proportion of making good the amount they had thus been 
deprived of, to this combination of speculators — and so they were 
twice wronged! 

This was calculated to create the beginning of a monied aris' 
tocracy ; who, with the weU horn of the country, were chieHy to 
constitute our nobility — to rule over us, for better or for worse \ 
This transaction, was in utter contempt of all principle, or in 
open violation of common justice, and the public good ; and, to 
have raised themselves chiefly upon the ruins of those who con- 
tributed and suffered most in our successful revolt against mon- 
archy, would have recommended them to the rank and favour of 
the legitimates of the old world. 

Soon after the principal advantages of this speculation had 
been secured to its authors, many of the sons of these enriched 
speculators, with those of the well horn, went out to Eurqie to 
witness examples and take samples of legitimate nobility, in order 
to qualify themselves for their expected stations : and when they 
returned, many of them dashed and sported away, vqKm a prodi- 
gal, profligate and ruinous scale^-generally manifesting their con- 
tempt of the common people, and of the rules and good of socie- 
ty, in the true style of legitimate noblemen. However, the virtue 
and good sense of our common people, or their intelligence and 
firmness^ sustained this attack, and defeated the designs of aristo- 
cracy and monarchy combined ; and those of this young brood of 
intended noblemen, who have not fallen the miserable victims of 
intemperance, profliga<^, and their own folly, dulusion and ma4- 
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ness, hare become men of business, and otherwise attached them* 
aelTes to the prosperity and good of the country. It is a curious 
fact, that many of these w^ bom, considering themselves entitled 
to the honours and emduments of public office, on account of 
their birth or family connections — ^finding themselves disappoint- 
ed, complained most lutterly, of their ill usage, as though the will ' 
of Heaven had been set at defiance, and some even threatened 
terrible thing8.a8 the consequence ; and then finally sunk down 
into a sullen, sottish mood and habits, and have been sulkily 
OM>ald^ing and rotting out^ like logs cast upon the sod 1 

Mi It has been a subject of serious and loud complaint, (but 
without redress, for those who have got the advantage, like other 
tyrants, hold on, without justice, or reason,) that the representa- 
tion in several of your states, and in other particulars, is extreme- 
ly anli-republican, or wiequal in its apportionment. The district- 
ing of yomr states, has also been long and loudly demanded, by 
the public vmce, and by every consideration of justice and re- 
^blicanism, that the people may have a chance to know whom 
they vote for, or invest with power to act for them, in the impor- 
tant stations of representatives in congress, presidential electors, 
state senators, and the like offices. Why, too, has there never 
been fcurmed any state, or national, code of law — which. every 
man of good common sense and information may understand, and 
use, for his own guide and jN'otection ? 

Ever since the establishment of your independence, this has 
been mofte or less the case. If your sovereign people dorCt know 
any bet er, than to permit their rights and interests to be thus tri- 
fled with and made the game and spoil of every political upstart 
or unprincipled adventurer, their prospects are certainly not very 
inviting. 

It don't signify, education is too chet^ in tips country. It makes 
more fools and knaves than any thing else. Your studies should 
be about twice as extensive as they now are ; and your schools, 
academies and colleges, should be supf^ied with the most refined 
and choice European authors and publications*— which pay a pro- 
per respect to illustrious birth, and noble titles and dbtinctions, as 
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wdl as to men of weahfa, learaing and exalted piety ; and, bj ntr 
tending to their rules of education, would uhimately subdue that 
rude uid disrespectful mode of expressioD, which is oonunon ia 
this country. 

Your taste for European education, literature, ^ohions, cusUmhb 
and refinements, is, howerer, progressing encouragingly. 

R, What are the boasted fiddiers, pictu n m akers , and n9vd- 
isiSf-^age^pia^ers, mauiUtbanks BXkd jugglers y'-^pHS^piti^B and 
pick'pockets, of large cities, and (4d over-crowded countries, witb 
all their tinseis and t0y'skops, and their barren piks of privikfed 
^)oil*-tiie fruits of a diseased and corrupt taste, designed to pam- 
per the drones and made tools of Uoated monarchy, and to HbeA 
^md rule the miserable slaves that creep and cringe at the fixH- 
stool of arbitrary power, and to animate and regale the silly and 
corrupt creatures of monarchy, that dance and play round the 
thrones of sovereign chiefe, together with their millions of lousy 
i^eggars, {fwblemen beggars, and all,) and an ignorant, degraded 
and oppressed peasantry, chiefly dwelling in tkacthed, mud 
hoveh, and subsisting upon the refuse of their own prodaction(»-^ 
the victims of an unjust, ccHTupt and arbitrary government and 
pdicy : What, I say, are these to compare with a nation of fiks»- 
HBN, — the virtuous, enlightened, and independent fturmers and 
talechanics of America ; the lords of the harvest and the work-shop, 
dwelling in permanent and commodious houses, of wood, brick or 
stone, situated in the pure open atmosphere, of ten thousand 
country townships and villages, enjoying the fruits of their own la^ 
bor, with all the privileges, dignity and independence becoming an 
enlightened and free pe<^e, subject to no political master or supe- 
rior under Heaven ! 

As to respect for empty titles, and nominal distinctions of birth, 
blood and fortune, they are too pdpaUy ridiouloi»i and absuvd to 
require serious confutation. Away with them, I say, every thing 
but actual merit and substantial usefulness — ^Uiey are the fruits 
and excrescences of overgmwn «tc»«-4he fewer of them the better. 

I have no objection to European works of snbstantid merit and 
usefulness ; but we have already received too much of our eihica- 
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tioD from the fountaisis and sinks of monarohy ; and, as to the 
cheapness of education in this country, I consider it one of our 
greatest blessings. The people of this cxmntry will always, I hope, 
be such fools as to thiulc and aci for themselves. But where 
will yo« find men of the c^d world, to compare with our Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson, Hancock, Patrick Henry, Adamses, 
Sii^niian, Rittenhouse, Jackson and a host of other benefactors 
and public wcuHhies .that could be named, raised up in our re- 
pttblicm habits. 

M, I see* jFou are disposed to soar from your subject, and tri- 
umphantly tq) off with some of your most distinguished leaders — 
repubiiccM worthies, as you would call them.*' But I believe your 
revolution never would have been attempted, had the leading men 
been seasonably appointed to c^ce, instead of sending men over 
here to rule you ; and even as it.was, I believe the chief part of your 
southern nabobs never would have joined the revolutionary cause, 
as much as they did, had they not utimately intended to rule. 
Among the complaintSi, stated in your declaration of indepen- 
dence, against the^ king and government of the mother country, 
is the ** sending over swarms of officers, to harr€iss" your people 
and eat out their substance. This is certainly the most undigni- 
fied language of any part of that famous instrument, and shows, 
pretty clearly, where your leaders felt themselves mo^ bitterly ag- 
grieved. Had they been employed to have ** harrassed the people" 
and to have " eat out their substance," instead of foreign officers^ 
all most probaMy would have been well,, with them, as in other 
•ases that might be named. 

jR. That there should have been some hypocrites among the 
leaders of out revolution, is not at all surprising. Indeed, we 
are wwrm^d, by <»ie of the most eoi^icuous of them, never to * 
exped to find Angeh m the form of men. But, the world never 
saw nobl^ minds united in a politicaL undertaking for the genr 
eral good, than those who planned aad achieved our naticmal Hb^ 
ei^ mkd indepeadenee. Whoy but an idiet^ or slave, would not 
have leaented the sending over heie and placing over \ia,,fo9:eignr 
0rs*Hitrangers to^ our condition and best goodr-ei^smaii^ to <mr 
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rights and prosperity — the mere agents and tools of a foreign ancf 
despotic master ? 

M. Yon have, indeed, blundered into a degree of civilized lib* 
erty ; but, if your sovereign peop-e are not better informed on 
the subject, than they now appear, you may soon blunder out 
again. 

The principal leaders in your revolution, like others in pursuit 
• of that which they could not achieve hy force, had recourse to 
stratagem ; and, in order to induce the people to beat off your 
foreign masters, that they, themselves, or their posterity, might 
lord it over you, they talked mighty patriotic, republican and lair, 
to be sure — >and some of them proved faithful to their professions ; 
but others, as soon as they saw your national independence estab- 
lished, made known their liking and intentions for dominion over 
the common people. 

You have not yet got church and state policy much blended 
together, in your national government ; but liberty and slavery 
are closely and hypocritically interwoven and connected therein ; 
and which are as bad, or worse, in the natural consequences of 
their connexion. Slavery, is, indeed, a miUrStone, as it were, about 
your neck. 

Is it possible, that a nation or people can long exist in harmony, 
and act together faithfully for the general good, when one part are 
for protecting, honoring and rewarding human industry and mer- 
it, and the other part feel interested and disposed to degrade, 
rob and enslave, the most laborious part of their fellow beings? 

What, in fact, is your boasted declaration of independence, but 
an empty farce — a solemn and hypocritical mockery ; and what 
does many of your self-styled gasconading republicans, care about 
' the words or meaning of that sacred instrument, €is you would 
call it, if they can only rule 1 By that instrument, they solemn- 
ly proclaim to Heaven and Earth, that aM men are bom free, 
and egtiei^— possessing certain unaUenMe rights — ^to it, freedom 
and the pursuit of happiness, while they hold a considerable por-^ 
tion of their fellow creatures in perpetual and ignominious bon* 
dage, and Btrenuously persist, even to the iminent jeopardy of 
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yoar national liberty and independence, in maintaining an unequal 
and ut^ust advantage, obtained by your constitution, over their 
Miow citizens of other states, in an extra representation on ac- 
count OF THEIR SLAVES ! 

Common justice, and common sense, would require a deduction 
of representation, or federal power and influence, from the dave 
holding states, on account of their public danger, and final inju- 
ry to the best interests of the community. 
. R. It will be remembered that slavery, was introduced into this 
country by monarchy ; and since the declaration of our independ- 
ence and the establishment of our republican government, the 
efforts made by our government, aided by individuals, to melio- 
rate the condition of slaves, and finally to abolish slavery from the 
union, has set the world an example of justice and humanity, that 
reflects honor upon the nation, as well as the distinguished indi- 
viduab engaged in promoting the undertaking. 

M, Some of your lovers of liberty, I know, boast of having 
abolished the slave trade — that horrid traffic in human beings : 
That is they have found it more profitable to propagate and raise 
men, women and children for sale as slaves, than to import them, 
from a foreign country ! 

Because you found certain people in slavery, when you com- 
mei^ced your independence and firee form of government, you 
seemed to c<msider it right to keep them so ; and also to con- 
sign their posterity, (without a single fault,) to perpetual and ig- 
nominious bondage ! 

The mighty wisdom and greatness of your Jefferson — ^where 
was it, in acquiring a territory throum in your way^ as it were, 
by European embarrassments. Where, too, was his boasted phi- 
lanthrophy, or sense of national justice, when he was racking his 
brain to find out appropriations for the overflowings of your na- 
tional trei^iury, while many of the cheated and war-worn vete- 
rans and patriots of your revolution, or their orphan families, 
were suffering for want of the common necessaries and comforts 
of life. 

R' Monarchists, I know, will never fcnrgive our good and greart 

Jefferson, for the part he has acted in acquiring and extending 

37 
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our naticmal liberty and independence : But they are welcome to 
console themselves by their petty flirts and insinuations. He is 
quite out of their reach ; and stands, in fact, as much above the 
general character of emperors, kings, or sovereign princes, as 
human virtue and wisdom are more to be esteemed, than igno- 
rance and corruption. 

M, What is your much boasted freedom of election, one half 
the time, but a solemn mockery — an idle and. hypocritical ceremo- 
ny-— « mere &rce, insulting alike to justice and common sense, 
when every body knows that it is generally useless to oppose a 
candidate, once nominated to an office by a few irresponsible lead- 
ers of a ruling party. Might you not just as well acknowledge 
the Ugitimficy of a caucus nomination, at once, and save your- 
selves the trouble and expense of attending the poles and 
performing the humiliating ceremony of voting ? Bonaparte mount- 
ed to an imperial throne, by a kind of mock election. 

Your president, has, already, nigh or quite as much power and 
influence, as a king usually possesses under a constitutional or 
limited monarchy ; and, although he is not elected for life, and 
the line of succession established in his family, yet he can gene- 
rally manage to retain the office two terms in succession, and 
then nominate or secure the election of his successor. This 
seems prodigious, in a country where the people exercise politi- 
cal sovereignty, and do not profess to believe in the infaUihility 
of a jingle man. It seems also a little queer, that you should 
have created a political monster of such fearful power and conse- 
quences, as to require constant checking and guarding, to pre- 
vent him from trampling on the rights and interests of the com- 
munity. Some of your leading politicians already style your pr^ 
sident, chief ruler of the nation. The petitions or prayers of 
your sovereign people to their public servants^ is also rated among 
some of the hypocritical and queer transactions of your governn^ent 
and rulers. 

What, in fact, is your much boasted national constitution, but 
a leaden^ rule, or a lump of wax, to be bent to any shape, ot to 
sustain any impression or construction, that may happen to suit 
the interest or convenience of a ruling party 1 For ezaB^>le-—one 
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day, a national banking establishment, of ten millions capital, was 
not only denounced as unconstitutional, but as being a huge mon- 
ied institution— an overgrown engine of tyranny and corruption — 
the Tery " old dagon/* that would one day destroy your liberty, 
if permitted to exist. (The capital stock chiefly belonged to for- 
eigners, and to men of the party out of power.) No sooner than 
this monied mammoth was slain and quietly in the dust, than the 
same party who destroyed it, created another of thirty'ji'oe 
millions of capital-*— three times and a half bigger than the 
first ! aiid which they announced as a measure, not only consis- 
tent with the powers delegated to the general government by the 
constitution, but ai^ a very useful and convenient establishment ! 

Your large and overgrovnng states, I regard a« a tind of polit- 
ical giants; that singly, or combined, most probably will attempt, 
sooner or later, to bully — contrbl, or upset, the union^-^^less, in- 
deed, there is quite a different spirit manifested than nb^ prevails. 

The sons of Massachusetts and Virginia, claim a kind of birth- 
right, over the sons of the other states, on account of the lead 
those states took in your revolution. They have already both had 
their turns of pouting and raving — ^manifesting '^'dissatisfied and 
nebellious spirit, whenever the presidency or chief rule is taken 
fi'om them. Indeed, one etcess generally follows another ; and 
those who were the fh'St to revolt against mond^rchy in this coun- 
try, might be expected to be the first to attempt the overthrow of 
your national union and liberties. 

Your leaders boast of a great deal of patriotism, political wis- 
dom and foresight ; but the truth is, the prosperity of this country, 
hitherto, has been chiefly the result of accidental causes. 

In proportion to your numbers, this country probably has nigh 
or quite as many interested and designing foes to common free- 
dom, justice and humanity, as any other — only they are not yet 
in possession of means to fully accomplish their gratification. 

Many of the roots and branches of monarchy, still remain and 
flourish with you. What else could cause the holding (m to so 
naany anti-republican measures, habits and customs ? 

R. If you could read the secrets of my mind, you would find, 
that these things are just as foreign from my liking, as they are 
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injurious to the republican cause. The fact is, since the ccnn* 
mencement of our revoluticMi, the real republicans of America^ 
have had the monarchists and aristocrats of both the old and 
new worid to contend with. Besides, it would be unreascmable 
to expect a perfect system of repuUicanism, to have been immedi* 
ately formed out of the confused materials furnished by the revdu- 
tion, especiaHy under all the troubles and intrigues that succeeded 
that period. It is the work of time, and a great deal of trouUe, to 
establish, a perfect system of repuUican rules and habits of life. 

What objection can a virtuous and enlightened man, have to a 
republican goremment, founded in a eastern of equal, just and 
reasonal^ fatws, fitithfully and judicioudy administered ? Are not 
talents and learning sufficiently homered and rewarded, by them, 
if usefully wpi^ieA ? 

Jf. Where is your sense of national jiratice, honor, or even aH 
good policy y in the treatment experienced by many of your most 
virtuous, patriotic and meritorious geniuses? Their lives have 
been a bed of thorns, and the existence of some have been termi- 
nated by premature death. The ingraHtude of republics, is, 
indeed, proverbial. 

Ji. However truly the charge of ingratitude may have been 
^plied to what were anciently called republics ; the character, I 
apprehend, is not &irly due to the people of this country. That 
our mt^representatives, have, in many instances, disgraced our 
republican character, I wiU not deny ; but when, and where^ has 
there been one spontaneous and understanding act of the people 
of the United States, that may be hixlj stamped with the charac- 
ter of ingratitude ? 

Men of extraordinary virtue and genius, have always excited 
more or less envy, and cupidity, in every age and country where- 
ever they have existed ; but whenever such characters have been 
the subjects of fraud, vexation and cruelty, in this country, I have 
always found that their principal and leading foes, at least, were 
of that class and character of men, whom you would have us re- 
gard as learned BXkd respectable; and, although some of the com- 
mon people have been deceived and led on to give aid and assist- 
ance to such conspiracies, yet the design and infiuny chiefly rests 
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with die farmer. Indeed, I am well persuaded there is not a more 
worthy dasB of people on the globe, nor more sincere friends of vir- 
tue, justice and human excellence, than a great majority of the 
Gonunon people of this country. They feel neither abwe nor behw 
a proper sense of human rights — the interests and feelings of their 
fellow beings. 

No wonder the enemies of justice and civil liberty should im-r 
pnte every thing bad to the character of a republican government, 
that they should endeavor to make mankind afraid of themselves, 
and try to terrify them into the ranks of monarchy, as the only 
place of safety, profit, or honor. Some,* who have been perpetu- 
ally drinkii^r from the fountains and ccmunon sewers of monarchy, 
have got so impregnated with the disease, that they verily believe, 
no doubt, that monarchies are the real friends and benefrictors of 
mankind, sent down from Heaven, as it were, in God's special 
mercy^ to protect mankind, against themsdves ! But if these 
children of mmiarchy will only read the BUde, they may find that 
kings were indulged to punish mankind for their vanity and wick- 
edness ; and if they wiU take the trouble to ascertain their trans- 
actions, truly, they will probably be satisfied that monarchies have 
pretty generally answered the purposes for which they were in- 
dulged. 

Our Divine Saviour and his apostles frilly manifested their re- 
publicanism. 

Call no man master. Ye are hrethmn. He that is chiefest 
among you, the same is your s&tiant. 

Do UNTO OTHERS AS TE WOULD THAT MEN SROULl> DO UNTO 
YOU. 

He that exakeih himsetfy shall be abased, and whomsoever 
faumUeth himself, shall be exalted. 

One thing is pretty certain, that a majority of several millioni 
(^ freemen, can select a better chief, than mere chance ; and that 
the peq)le are more suitable judges of what is good for them- 
selves, than a haughty and overbearing aristocracy, who riot in 
luxury upon the earnings of their fellow-men, and feel few or none 
ef the burdens and actual conditions they impose on others. 

It is quite a c<Hiunon artifice, with those who wish to degrade, 
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or impose on others, to endeavour to draw off our mitural excite- 
ments and fellow-feelings, from the objects of their intended in- 
justice or cruelty, by representing them as |iaor, igmorani, or Tite 
creatures-^-unworthy of ciunmon jostice and humanity I perhaps 
just fit to be slaves ! The absurdity and wickedness oi such apol- 
ogies, or course of argument, however, >cannot well be too severe- 
ly reprehended. , 

Are the perscms and property, of individuals, any where more 
secure, than in this r^ublican country ? 

M. You no doubt, consider yourself as a fcntunate and wise 
peoplCy.and that you actually possess the most just, rational and 
excellent government in the world. Your local situation > and 
natural advantages, are certainly very impcNtant. Inhabiting a 
vast continent, possessed, within. your own limits, of every variety 
of clime, soil and natural production, necessary for the support, 
convenience, prosperity and happiness of man ; with a territory 
bordered and int^sected with vast seas, bays, lakes, rivers, f<H> 
ests, and other facilities of interccmrse ; at a distance from the 
trammeb, quarveb, intrigues, and corrupt influence and examples 
of the old world ; with a peculiar opportunity to be benefitted by 
the experience of other nations that have gone before you, by 
wisely adopting their good examples, and rejecting and avoiding 
their bad ones. 

Your system of government, mainly, looks fair and wise, on par 
per ; but befinre I shall become a complete convert to repuUican- 
ism, I must see it administered or carried into effect, with mmv 
consistency and .wisdom than I now view it, (1819— /M).) What 
would be thought of it, if I were to say that I considered some of 
the measures of your government, and the conduct of some of 
your men in power, as the most corrupt^ of those of any other 
country oa the ^lobe^-evincing the most hypocrisy and contempt 
of principle — ^measures and practices, deviating the furtherest 
from what are professedly regarded as the moral and political 
standards of the country, and of tl^ individuals alluded to t 

Your people are hypocritically mocked with an idea of their 
sovereignty » Suppose all who are properly regarded as freemen— - 
from their having eeme to the age of cmnmon manhood, ai>d paid 
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(axes or otherwise contributed essentially to the maintenance, 
(support and defence) of government, and otherwise conducted 
themselves as good citizens, were to meet in their respective town- 
ships or pripiary assemblies, throughout a state, after general and 
seasonable notice had been publickly given of the ^meeting and its 
particular object, and that they should discuss and settle upon 
certain articles as their state constitution, or as amendments 
thereof, by a majority of votes— even by seven^^ighths of the 
whole number of freemen, or of the number of townships, in the 
state — ^would not your aristocratic masters, (who have environed 
themselves about with seeming authority, and trammelled the 
people, by i\L% forms of legislation,) object, and declare the peo- 
ple's act a nullity — ^being void of the customary /orms of legisla- 
tion, and without the sanction of certain public authorities 7 

What are your lawyers and priests \mi privileged orders ot pro- 
fessions, claiming the lead and head of almost every thing — ^that 
they may give an impress and direction peculiarly favorable to 
their own pdicy and interests ! They are about as watchful and 
tenacious of their sovereignty and control, as the princes and no- 
bles of birth and fortune of the old world. The lawyer is dubbed 
Esquire, and the priest Reverend, These distinctions are allow- 
ed them from dread of their power to do the common people harm — 
and not from any particular merit in merely being a lawyer or priest. 
These distinctions are the relics of monarchy ; and have been so 
long indulged or kept aliv^ in this country, as to have become a 
kind of law, with the vulgar, and exercise a degree of sovereignty 
over them that will be difficult to get rid of. Your common peo- 
ple have been so long in the habit of having lawyers and priests 
lead and drive them, that it would be difficult to raise men of oth- 
er professions to offices or stations of any considerable power and 
influence — however worthy they might be, and however impor* 
tant far the general concern to have the various offices and pow- 
ers of government distributed a^ong all classes and professions of 
men, and so break up this league of privileged and usurped sove- 
reignty. Men standing upon a common level, as farmers and 
mechanics generdly do, dislike the elevsticMi of those they regard 
as no more than their eciiials, or xme of (heir own profession and 
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standing. Such attempts often excite envy and opposition, rath- 
er than their approbation and support. The lawyers know how 
to take advantage of these prejudices and ill calculations — to cul- 
tivate and keep them alive, in order to maintain their own eleva-' 
tion and control of power. This they do, although they are evi- 
dently hated, by the common people, who dread their power, poli* 
cy and conduct. In fact, your lawyers maintain their control of 
power, by prejudice, stratagem and force — pretty much as the 
sovereign princes and noUes of the old world, do theirs. 

jR. Our college learnt men, like the princes and nobles of birdi 
and fortune, of the old world, have been so much indulged, and 
so long in the habit of puffing and boosting each other ; and of 
unrighteoudy degrading and keeping down others, that we have 
been greatly deceived as to the real worth and character of col- 
lie learnt men, and of college learning generally. However, 
our peo{^e are coming to their senses on this sub^t ; and I trust 
that good and practical men, of all classes and professions, will 
soon be prq)erly educated and instructed, and duly invested with 
our public concerns ; and that the number of public servants 
from each class or profession of men, will be i»rq>ortioned in some 
measure to the whole number of the same ; so that every consid- 
erable class or profession of men shall be duly represented and 
relucted, according to their real merits and importance in the 
oommunity. Nothing el0e can long maintain the jusHce and 
equaiity necessary to the preservation of our rights and liberties. 

M. It is now nigh half a century since you revdted from mo- 
narchy, and have been acting for yourselves as a free, sovereign, 
independent, and professedly, a repuhiican nation ; and yet you 
seem about as far from ^ctml justice and equaUty, in much of 
your public policy and conduct, ks if the matter never had seri- 
ously entered into calculation. 

The establishment, ^progress and imfworement^ of c<»nmon 
schools, for the due education and instruction of the people- 
matters acknowledged to be of vital necessity and impcNrtance to 
the existence and well being of a republican community,- with a 
few honourable excepdims, have not only been neglected^ bat of^ 
ten embarrassed, and Bome times strenuously onmed-rWhile the 
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most extraordinary exertions have been making for the promo- 
tion of extra learning ! the aristocratic education of the few, and, 
in a measure, at the expense of the many ! 

You lavish honors and rewards, upon a few fortunate military 
chiefs, and abandon the rest, (mainly the rank and hie, who actu- 
ally bear the principal burden, hardships and hazards of warfare,) 
to the picks and kicks of privileged and unprincipled sharpers! 

Your late revolution or general pension act, bestowing an al- 
most indiscrimmate bounti/, as it were, on the fortunate survivors 
of those who bore arms and per^med nominal services, or did a 
common duty, without experiencing any considerable injury in 
the service, with those who rendered important services, and ex- 
{>erienced great loss or personal sacrifices ; and finally subjecting 
the latter class, with other sufferers, and their posterity, to be 
taxed and burdened to defray the bounty thus unjustly and absurd- 
ly bestowed upon those^— many of whom are lazy, improvident, 
ti[^ling, worthless characters — encouraging others to become so^ 
for the sake of obtaining the^nc^/tc bounty thus offered for indolence 
and improvidence! Was it too nice, or too laborious a task, for your 
national government to distinguish actual merit in this case ? and 
the natural consequences 7 Or did they intend to insult, wound, 
confound, oppress and discourage true merit? And all this, too, 
as if there were no other sufferers in your revolutionary contest, 
but those who bore urms ! 

Your hardy, enterprising and brave seamen, who have added 
so much to the wealth, defence and glory of this nation, are lefl a 
pr^y to the vilest sharpers ! 

Like aristocrats, your rulers take care of the big folks, and 
leave the little ones to destruction ! They also punish the little 
rogues, and let the big ones |go ! 

It is really curious to hear the disinterested and patriotic pre- 
tensions of some of your leading hypocrites and jugglers. 

An unusual share of impudence and hypocrisy seems to be the 

leading traits of some of your aspiring and thrifty leaders and 

drivers ; who push themselves forward, and oflen with about as 

little regard to the actual good of the people, as the wolves and 

vultures have for iheir prey. 

38 
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What win be the end of your vaia love of titles^ pomp and 
power ? 

A leaning towards confirmed aristocracy, is conspicuous in the 
bearing of many of your public and private transactions, charac- 
ters, and habits of life. Indeed, the little knaves and tyrants of 
this country, are just about as hostile to the genuine freedom oi 
speech, ^ad of the press, as the big ones of the old world, — lest 
it should expose their true policy and conduct I 

Some of your public servants, as you call them, in order to 
screen themselves from detection, and punishment, sofVly, caution 
against exposing, or publicly acknowledging, the infidelity and 
baseness of puhUc officers, lest it should go abroad to the re> 
proach of your country, and form of government ! Something 
like the artifice of a female, of nameless character, who was 
about being examined for commitment, on a base charge^ when 
she slighly whispered to the magistrate and lawyers, that it would 
be a general disgrace to ihe female character to have her exposed. 
Better, she said, that ten such offences should escape punishment, 
than that one female should be convicted and punished ! 

Is there no danger to be apprehended to your republican causei 
by the printing craft 1 Will printers publish any thing against 
their own professional policy and conduct? Will not printers 
generally study to promote a complicated, obscure and frivolous 
course of reading, for the sake of increasing their own business 
and gains ? 

jR. Republican printers, study to serve the people— not ruin and 
rule them. If the people of this country are only thoughtful and 
attentpe to this subject, they will enocMurage and suppoirt sijich 
printers, and such publications, as fJuthfiiUy profuote the common 
good, and neglect and discourage all other printers and publica- 
tions ; and thus, the most effectually, and easily, pfifotmot^ their 
own general and best good. 

M. Will your public servants, as you call them, act faithfully 
for the best good of the people, when their own personali mA pijr 
vate interests are otherways inclined t The ii^dlviduals, who com- 
pose your national and state legislatures, are one^ to half a mill* 
ion, one hundred thousand, five thousand, &e.| of your comvam 
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people, generally differing widely from their constituents, in their 
circumstances, interests and feelings. How then can they be re-> 
lied upon to promote the best common good ? 

Who can reflect on the absurd customs of some of your public 
^sMthorities, without astonishment^— for indl^nce, (he judg^ of 
some of your cOui^ts« wearing pelisses, or setting in the robes of 
office, like monarchists, or looking perhaps more like so many 
old monks and friars, than republican magistrates ! and the mock 
muyesty of some of your governours and chief executire authori- 
ties, paraditfg with their ntilitary guards ^ as if they actuaHy held 
their power t* cawiempt of the peopie ! 

What encouragement, or protection, does the governmient of this 
country actually hold out to men of the first rate genius, talents 
and information, to devote themselves to the promotion of the best 
good of the peopU f 

It seems to me, that many of your puUic leadei's, have no po- 
litical {nrinciples at all, or that they do not know what is rcpMU 
tanisiH, 

Almost every historical account of your country and govern- 
ment, dwell upon the blessed security of pensonH and property, 
professedly enjoyed under your national and state constitutions, 
bills of right, statute and other laws ; but I shOtdd really like to 
know what mighty security there Could lonf be expected to the 
common people, in laws and regulations that chiefly depend on the 
interpretation and ttiU of one distinct profession of men for their 
meaning and Use ? Might you not as well leave it to the lawyers, 
at once, tosay what your righ^ and privileges were, and what was 
fln&l justrce, in most cases of personal diffBrence, and other mat- 
ters of tegal investigation and adjustment? Like causes produce 
like efl^ots. Give any dii^nct order, class or profession of men, 
the chief power of gbveming a country, and they will soon assume 
ahaujghty, cortupt and overbearing influence HXkA fixed policy. 

For my soul, I cannot help thinking that the laxoyeifs are chiefly 
yout MAsTBUs, and some how rule the country, a^nst the under- 
standing and fVee will or choice of the people. Probably through 
thei¥ control of the press — ^ruling appointments to office, and be- 
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ing as it were, masters of law — ^by which the tenor of every man's 
life and fortnn^^ is mainly held. 

This country, or rather certain places in it, has probably got 
more feasting, toasting, adchessing, resolmng and pt/^ii^ politi- 
cians, than all the world besides. But, if they dcm't feast, toast, 
and puff, ox juggle you out of your senses — ^your virtue, liberties 
and best good, it will be fortunate for your common peofde, in the 
end. 

When your lawyers find the people determined to take the actu- 
al sovereignty and power of the country into their own hands, will 
they not closely league with the w<H'st men in society, to hold you 
to their will and purposes ? 

R. Our most unprincipled lawyers seem to have been long in 
the habit of doing so, already. 

M, Notwithstanding all your boasting about common rights 
and liberties, I do not believe there is an actual free press, upon 
a rational and candid construction, in the whole United States — 
not one that dare publish, substantially and manfully, even the 
most important matter that concerns the people. This is a melan- 
choly state of afi^rs, for what some have styled the worlds last, 
best hope ; but I believe it to be substantially true. Your courts 
still chiefly go by the rules laid down by monarchy, in such cases, 
when ever it best suits their purposes ; and most of your learned 
and ablest men, seem to coalesce, or combine their power and in-, 
fluence to entangle liberty — to intimidate, terrify and keep down 
every thing that has a tendency to expose and defeat their policy 
and conduct. Your laws do not efficiently protect a manly free- 
dom of speech, and of the press ; and which is indispensably ne- 
cessary to the support and preservation of genuine republicanism. 

It does, indeed, appear to me, that many of your leading men, 
and ruling measures, have a studied and determined bearing to- 
wards a complex and arbitrary system of government. What else 
can be the object, in many instances, in keeping off genuine and 
necessary republican regulations ? and in making a mighty Mus- 
ter and parade about elections — sometimes causing numerous and 
unnecessary extra meetings of electors, under pretext of ascer- 
taining, beforehand, and of managing their choice of men for of- 
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(ice ? and in embarrassing the mode and operation of voting, and 
finally making a choice — ^unless it is to render the exercise of 
your rights and duties as freemen, unnecessarily tedious, dificuU, 
expensive, and in a measure, ineffectual in the end — and finally to 
make you tired and sick of elections, that you may neglect your 
duty and attendance at the polls, and thereby leave every thing 
pretty much to the management of a few leading and driving 
characters ; and finally be induced to give up your liberty to who- 
ever may offer to take the reins ! 

I am jeally a firiend to justice and rational liberty, and most 
sincerely desire to see them prosper. In (act, no virtuous and en- 
lightened mind can truly deny the perfect right of self govern- 
ment. Therefore, only demonstrate the practicability of a peo- 
ple judiciously governing themselves, and you disarm the advo- 
cates of monarchy of their only plausible argument. 

R, Our rights and privileges, have certainly been too much 
and too long at the will and control of lawyers, and their confed- 
erates in power and policy ; but I have the satisfaction to believe 
that the virtue and good sense of ihe people are fast correcting this 
evil : so that we may soon expect to have measures provided, that 
wi|l enable every man of good common sense and information, to 
understand and use the laws, for their own guide and preserva- 
tion, without the interpretation, aid or consent of lawyers. 

The late change in the politics of this country, was generally 
considered as adverse to the arbitrary and crooked policy of /oto- 
yers ; many of whom, after they saw themselves defeated in their 
favourite course, p*o/e5se(^ to turn round, and embrace the popular 
cause, with a view to lead the people into the same final condi- 
tion, which they had, in vain, been endeavouring to force them 
into. 

When one of this power loving profession or fraternity of gen- 
try was changing the tone of his politi;^al harp to accord with the 
party in power, a plain spoken discerning old farmer remarked, 
that he would never be able to tune himself into his confidence. 

Since the declaration of independence, the people of this coun- 
try have had so much of their time and attention engaged, by our 
revolutionary, and late war ; the revolutions and wars* of other 
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coonlries ; the long violent party struggles* among ourselves ; sev- 
eral extensive speculating manias, which have agitated and be- 
wildered our country at diflforent times^ with the severe pecuniary 
embarrassments that resulted from them^ and the late general 
peace — by letting down many from thdr felse elevations to a real 
standing ; together with the political /t^^lrng' carried on by many 
for offices, contracts and favors ; that there never has been such a 
general political calm, and leisure, a* now exists, (1819^-^20,) for 
attending to national designs and improvements. Besides, the 
moral, political and philosophical light which has been constantly 
ttpening to our view, by the " march of mind" at home and 
abroad, furnishes new and peculiar aids to the present opportuni- 
ties for correcting and improving our national and state measures 
and pdicies, and ultimately establishing a just, wise and consist- 
ent system of republican rules and habits of life. 
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In some of our political changes, the h<mor of a freeman or re- 
publican declor, has been degraded, by cheapening the required 
qualifications and extending the privilege to unworthy characters. 
There certainly ought to be something more, than merely for a 
person to arrive at the age of common manhood, in order to ac*- 
quire the important and responnble privilege of a repuUiean glee- 
/or-^he enjoyment of an equal and fuU participation in the exer- 
cise <^ national sovereignty— directly and indirectly selecting, 
directting and controling, all the civil and military officers, ages' 
cies and operations of government, including the raising of the 
public revenue, and the safo keeping and disposal of the public 
funds and other property. 

Those who do not support government, efficiently, by the 
prompt payment of their honest taxes, and the cheerfiil perfornfr' 
ance of their military duties, t^n&M not be perantted to vole and 
direct government. 

It is miufit — dangerous-^infmltkig and highly discouraging to 
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the best; impulse and interests of republicanism, to permit prnt" 
pers, cowards f vagnmts and miscreants, to a full participatiou m 
the exercise of national authority-*^and on equal terms, too, with 
the best m^n in the conmiunity. 

PisT^CTiNo, for the choice of representatiyes in ccHigress,' 
presidential electors, state senatcvs, and the like officers, is a very 
important aud highly consiMent republican regulation ; as it unites 
superior intelligence, and responsibility. 

When subject to the election of a single district, the candidate, 
would not only be better known to his electors, than if he were to 
be chosen by a general ticket of the whole state ; but he would be 
far more likely to prove a true representative, of the general prin- 
ciples and interesting concerns of his constituents. 

We can judge something, ourselves, of the character, ^^ifica- 
ttons and fitness for office, of a candidate^ when within our own 
immediate vicinity or district ; but when he resides in a different 
section or part of the state, electori^ are mostly left to make iq> 
their opinions firom hearsay, or other people's lepresentations. 
Besides, the person elected by strangef s, or people at a distance, 
is just so far removed from a direct responsibility to his constitu- 
ents. 

But there is a&r more important concern attending the district^ 
ing of the states. It is truly a republican measure, founded in the 
clearest justice, and wisdom. 

It affords a minor party a chance to be represented ki the pube 
lic councils-— as &iexj efficient member of the ccnnmunity ought 
to be, as a matter of the strictest right ; and the exections of « 
virtuous and active minority, are necessary to the preservaticm 
of humui rights and liberties, 

« A ruling party, however modeiate and well dispoeed^ <»i their 
first coming into power, after quiet possession for a wfaile^ are. eiK 
tremely apt to finrget the source and nesp^oaisibility o£ their aiitboe^ 
ily, a^d neglect their officiaL duties* It is, Iherefodre, indityonsaf' 
bte.to the preservation of t«al civilized lighta and human Itbwtjv 
to have a ruling party watched and giuuried^ and: their poUtioel' 
measures and transactions duly investigated and made«pnhlic, 
through the vigilance and eKertions of a minoi pajrtju ^ 
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Five-ninths of the people of a state, being of one political party, 
by a choice made by their legislative assembly^ or by a general 
ticket throughont the state, could totally exclude the four-ninths, 
from any representation in congress, state senate, and in the choice 
of presidential electors— although the people who c(Mnpose the 
four-ninths of the population of ^ the state, and are thus excluded 
from any representation ot voice in the public councils, may be 
equally as efficient members of the community, in the public pro- 
tection and support, in proportion to their numbers, as those who 
compose the five-ninUis. This is manifestly unjust, and highly 
dangerous for the community. There is no maxim more correct 
and sacred, in my republican creed, than that the minority should 
always be heard, and fairly and courteously treated. 

By properly districting the states, a minor party would always 
have a chance to be represented, in some of the districts, and 
thereby encouraged to keep up their vigilance and exertions for 
the detecti(m and exposure of the overbearing influence and cor- 
rupt designs of party leaders in power. Virtuous minorities 
should therefore always be encouraged^ as healthy for the body 
politic. 

By neglecting to district, party leaders have maintained one of 
their apoldgies for caucus nominations ; and which is, that it 
would be impossible for the electors, in general, to form a correct 
judgment in the selection and choice of all their representatives 
in congress, state senators, presidential electors, and like officers, 
throughout a whole state : And, therefore, the men must be 
picked out and marked, before hand, by a few knowing ones, for 
the freemen to choose ! 

In case of the death, or resignation of a representative in con- 
gress, state senator, presidential electiur, or the. like officer, if a 
state was pn^rly districted, his place, might be supplied by the 
votes of his district, only, and without any further trouble or de- 
lay-^martialing a caucus to teU the freemen who to choose, and 
calling out the electors of a whole state to make the choice, tir 
rather to c<»i&rm the mnnination. 

If the states were properly districted, and the merits of tbedif^ 
ferent candidates ikmi might offer themselves, or be otherwises no- 
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ticed fi)r election, were properly discussed and explained to the 
public, there is no doubt but the Tirtue and good sense of the 
freemeb, generally, would enable them to make the best selections. 
And, certainly, as the people have to bear the consequences, of 
good or bad public servants, they should be left free and unlmdled 
in the selection and choice thereof. 

Every person entitled to vote at an election, should be allowed 
to send in their ballots, when inconvenient to attend the polls in 
person — as if they were proprietors in any general concern. Such 
a regulation would be both just and wise ; for it is hard, and in a 
measure injurious to the public concern, that a good and efficient 
member of the community — one who was equally concerned in 
the measures of government, and entitled to a vote in the selec- 
tion of public servants, should, unnecessarily be deprived of his 
right, when ill health, absence from town, or any inconvenience 
prevented his personal attendance at the polls, merely to present 
his written ballot ; and particularly when no unusual trouble or 
hazard would be encountered^ his sending the same. 

I ciannot perceive any moiV impropriety in a man's offering 
himself as a candidate, for an office, elective by the people, than 
for one to seek an appointment by an executive officer, or through 
any other agency of government. 

The electors are under no obligation to choose a man, because 
he has dflfered his services ; and perhaps given them a specimen 
of his principles, qualifications, and views on interesting and 
leading subjects. But the public would certainly be much less 
liable to be deceived, by such a candidate, than one who was si- 
lent — ^who had neither explained, nor pledged any thing, and 
when elected, would perhaps feel indifferent, or prove an unsuita- 
Me or unfrdthfrd representative of the interests and feelings of 
his constituents. Experience has indeed proved how often we 
have been misrepresented and disappointed, when it was too late 
to correct the mistake. 

There is, I know, a little crooked policy, cultivated by some of 

the craft who make a profession of advocating or representing 

•thers, by which they would endeavour to have it conndered as 

ostentatious or otherways disgracefril, for an individual to say any 

39 
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01 fcpor cf knnfff; hud tkit, wluleiCT a Kcood penov 
sight wMjoi luBy however f rcfiry his news, would be void of 
wdUk m JMJMWMwirihig re6ectiowi. Jut 9Bi£ tke tnOk lost an j 
ef m attjihwlei or good ^jaalitiCT bj eoniiif direct fiooi the fonn- 
taa head! or thuttheieal MefiU of an iwlividiial were diiMntnb» 
ed, bj hw htiag able to vindkale or eiphun Mmseif! (This 
iM Me tittle cialt or poticy i> pwBoed, in some iDstaoeef^ in regard 
toaperaoa's jervMif AMuejfyinother capacitaea, beaidea that of a 
^pokeaaMaor advocate.) 

We ate frc qacatly called upon to elect to irfBcca of co p aid eia hle 
trwat and lap ort an ce, own of whom the public in general know 
or nothing concerning their character, qnatificationfl, and 



A prodait man woold htaiuti to employ, or entroat as a daj 
laborer apon his fium, a man, withont knowing more of him than 
we freque nl ly do of many who aie entmated with aome of our 
dearest political concerns. 

When we hare all the men, as it were, of the whole district^ 
state, or nation, as ^e case may be,W[> select pnUic servants from, 
moi of the best charactov, qualifications and dispositions to pr^ 
mote the poblio good, shoold be empk^ed. 

Desperate characters, and those destitute of princ^le, property^ 
or responsibility, are generally the most eager to obtain poMic 
office or employ, that they may embezzle a fortune, or in^ease 
their wealth out of the public property, by dishonest management ; 
and especially when examples of success seem to encourage and 
justify their desires and expectations. Such cases are certainly 
alarming to the public concern, when, and wherever they exist, 
and require cpnstant watchfulness. 

There are other seekers after public office or employ, who, 
from ignorance, indolence, c^urelessness, or a lack of real qualifir 
cations and habits of business, should be cautiously avoided, as 
they generally prove worse than a dead weight to the public con- 
cem. 

Public servants are far more likely to violate the proper dutisa 
of their stations, from carelessness, and deiign, than from a hick 
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of mifficient talents and information to know and perform their 
dudes. 

Any man, of common prudence and discernment, would natu- 
rally dismiss from his further confidence and employ, a person 
who should wiMuliy neglect to gire him seasonable and proper in^ 
formation of the trespasses of others on his property, and of the 
treacherous or unfaithful conduct of those in his confidence or 
employ — ^more especially those who should openly attempt to paK 
liate such misconduct, or Secretly connive at the'^rpetration and 
escape of offenders. And certainly the public good requires that 
our government concerns should be manag^, with at least as 
much wisdoih and prudence, as 'an ordinary individuals. 

A proper distribution of the offices and agencies oi govern- 
ment, is one of the most important and unquestionable republican 
mles, that has ever been established. 

I can hardly help viewing a man, invested with a number of 
different offices and agencies, as a kind of political monster, 
with an unusual number of heads, legs, wad fangs, to annoy and 
devour mankind with, as his appetite and opportunities may urge 
him and favour his indulgence. 

' There is peihaps no republican rule or regulation, in proportion 
to its apparent importance, of more vital necessity to the perpet- 
uity and Well being of a republican community, than a rigid ad- 
herence to a rotation in office. 

Men, long in the exercise of .public authority, however republi- 
ean and^^ell disposed they may have been on their first appoint- 
ment, are extremely liable to forget their accountability and em- 
ployers interest, and think only of their own ease, riches, and ag- 
grandizement. 

By removing pnUic officers and agents, once in a while, not 
m\f reminds them of their dependence and accountability, but 
generally brings their conduct to the test of inspection ; and finat 
ly interrupts, breaks off and defeats the corrupt intrigues, and 
83rstem8 of favouriteism, that long established power often gene- 
rates ^dd indulges. 

It fretfuen^ happens, that, afler obtinning an electiott or ap- 
p<»litnf^nt to office, men cease their public inquiries, and am 
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soon left greatly in rear of the progress of political information 
and public improvement They se^n to have no further regard 
for truth, or the public good — ^nothing but their own private ends. 
Having ascended to their favorite station, they carefully endeav- 
our to haul up, <nr secure the ladder of their political elevation, for 
fear others might attempt to ascend and disturb their possession. 
Some times they actually put one in mind of a greedy old sow, 
who, after obtaining permission, by long grunting and squeak- 
ing, to put her bead into the pail and take one mouthful, eagerly 
attempts to swallow herjm, or upset the whole ! 

The FAITHFUL niscHARGE of public services, should be consid- 
ered honourable, and in proportion to the general magnitude of 
the trust, and of the abilities and fidelity displayed in the per- 
formance — ^and not in the mere possession of an office. 

Public servants should not be sinecures or pensioners, and 
paid for what their services do not in fact merit. 

Nothing can be more manifestly unjust and absurd, than to 
render public service more lucrative than private employment, as 
it pays away the public money unnecessarily, and excites intrigue 
and political J t^^lin^ to obtain public office and en^iloy. 

If those in the public employ, were not allowed, directly nor 
indirectly, to receive more value than their services were actually 
wcNTth, we shotdd soon cease to be troubled with the tricks and in- 
trigues that are now often resorted to fcur the obtainment of pub- 
lic office or employ. There would be no extra gains in prospect 
to justify the expensive juggling or management for an office, con- 
tract or agency. 

Monarchs, and those in the exercise of considerable power, 
held in contempt of the peoj^e, are generally obliged to pension 
those whom they employ, or entrust with considerable power or 
secrets of governmeoit, both while in, and out of their enploy, in 
order to bbibe them to the secrets of their masters policy and 
ccmduct. 

This is one of the most precious charms that monarchy holds 
out to the little hankerers after power and perquisite ; and is the 
chief reason why office seekers generally jNrefer monarchy to a re- 
publican government. Monarchy also requires a greater number 
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of lucrative agencies and employments, than a republic. But, 
THE PEOPLE, have to sweat and groan for these numerous public 
employments, high salaries, and pensions. It is this policy that 
oppresses and degrades the honest labour of the old world. 
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Oaths, to the officers and agents of government, are of little 
use or necessity, where there is no secret and discretionary per- 
formHances or exercise of power. Pecuniary bonds are most prop- 
erl/ relied upon, in such cases. 

Oaths to legislative, judicial, and executive officers, and those 
required of lawyers, on being admitted to practice, should define, 
explicitly ^ and extenswely, the general course of conduct proper 
for each of them to pursue — and always should be written^ and 
subscribed, and filed on public records : so that they might be en- 
forced, something in the nature of a contract, when violated to the 
injiury of any one, and the offenders subjected to damages and 
other suitable punishment. 

There ought, if possible, to be a standard provided for regula- 
ting the compensation, of thos^ who make, and administer the 
laws, by which they should be made to feel the burdens and 
distresses occasioned by a change of times, as well as other peo- 
ple. 

In the present extremely depressed price of property, (181d-^ 
20,) the officers and agents of our states and general govern- 
ment, who have certain and fixed salaries and rates of compensa- 
tion, are generally the gainers by every thing that operates as an 
oppression upon the community ; and are therefore rather inter- 
ested and inclined to create and prolong public embarrassment 
and distress, than in promptly devising and executing measures 
for our relief, and for preventing like unhappy occurrepces in fo- 
ture — ^more especially if they are lawyers, and sharpers, who 
thrive in their individual professions, ^d speculative concem^, 
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OQ the pecuniar J embarrtturmenU and distresses of their kXiaw 
men. 

Legislatures should consider themselTCs bound to consult and 
adojit measures best calculated to promote the general interest 
and welfare of the whole nation, state, or other community, with- 
in their special care. In this way, every good and wholesome 
trade, profession, and interest, may be duly fostered, and the 
whole preserved and prospered. A member who cannot elevate 
or eiq>and his mind beyond the local prejudices and limited inter- 
ests of a few individuals, is not fit to legislate or act for the gene- 
ral concern. 

Legislators usually acquire a considerable part, or most of 
their infmrmaUon on subjects of legislative investigation, by en- 
quiries and discussions cattied on among themselves and others, 
out of the house, and hours ofstssion ; so that members who are not 
qualified or disposed to take an active part in public debating — 
regular speech making, often do more to promote, correct an effi- 
cient legislati<m, than a number of more blustering and noisy 
members. Besides, what b done out of the house and usuid 
hours of session, is generally a saving to the public concern ; 
while long winded and quibbling members, (political bullies, 
klaekguards 9Md jugglers,) often perplex, embarrass and detain the 
proceedings of legislative assemUies, or some how finally defeat 
the correct and efibctnal objects of legislation — to the great ex- 
pense and injury of the community at large. Such characters 
should certainly be marked, and cautiously avoided in fiiture — as 
we shun poisonous drugs and other dilaterious articles. One good . 
thinker, and voter, is generally worth a dozen quibUing and 
noisy legislators. 

In discussing subjects before a legislative body, the members 
ought to be permitted to write down their remarks in full, and 
read them, or have them read by a clerk of the house, or some 
otherperson. ' 

This practice, would enable nkembers to refine and abridge their 
ideas, on subjects before them ; and at the same time accommo- 
date those who were not professionally or otherwise in the habit of 
public speaking. 
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The rtporied speeches of our legislators, are generally defec- 
tive, partial, and calculated to deceive 4he public in regard to the 
conduct of their own immediate representatives. In the first 
place, the speeches and other legislative proceedings, are only a 
part taken down, and but a small number of those are ever pub> 
lished entire. Such, for instance, as are generally calculated to 
give the best and worst view of different men, and different mea* 
sures. 

In many, if not in most of the speeches published, the matter 
sketched down by the repeaters, undergoes a review and final »m- 
provemen^, by their authors, or others. Many are abridged, and 
such matter or parts as are not calculated to txp^ar well, or to set 
off their reputed authors to the best advantage, before their con- 
stituents and the public, are generally suppressed, as a matter of 
favour, by the reporters or publishers. 

Some of our highest public cheers, have a dangerous power 
and influence in community, from the great, and continually in- 
creasing numbers that depend on them for office and employment. 

For instance, the president of the United States — the immense 
number that already depend on his will and fovor fat their stations 
and support 1 

We have perhaps been fortunate, in the selection and choice of 
our presidents ; but suppose some unprincipled and daring char* 
acter in full possession of that important office — ^what political 
purpose could he not accomplish, by his immense power and pat- 
ronage, and ei^cially if favoured in his dengns, by secret opera- 
ti<ms of internal and foreign foes to our liberty and independence 1 

Suppose the haiy aiUance, in their endeavours to check the 
progress and examples of revolutions in favour of popular govern- 
ment — ^if they should move the secret springs of acticm and set the 
machine in motion, who could stop it, or tell where it would end, 
as the power is now vested ? 

The president has the chief command of the pwrst and the 
sfBord of the nation — ^being commander in chief of the army, and 
navy, and having the supreme executive authority of the union, 
chiefly concentrated in his single person. He can, in a great 
iK^asare, controul, directly and indirectly, the selection, appomt- 
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OKBty aad coBtnraaBce ki tiie paUic s^nce, of moei of the mili- 
tarj and cnril exeeotire officers aod igents under tke g^ral gor- 
enunent, and direct their operatkms ; he can pardom (like the 
pope,) criminal and other offimdera, and remit peconiary penal- 
ties and other fisrfeitnies, after a iW connctioB, and thereby, in 
adegree, paralyze the lawsof oar n at ion a l goyemment. 

These things, all tak«i together, seem prodigioos, for a com- 
munity of repaUicans, who do not profess to believe in the infei- 
KbiHty of a single indiridnal ; more e^ieciaUy when it*is consid- 
ered that there is no necessity fiv continuing the practice, idial- 
erer the national good mi|^t formerly have required. 

The chief fortune and ftte of a nation, is certainly too impor- 
tant a concern to be enlisted to a single individual, as chief of 
all the principal active authorities. 

A SUPREME EXEcunvB COUNCIL, composod of Jiff e persons, one 
from each of five great naticmal districts, to be chosen by the free- 
men or electors thereof, for Jive years, so arranged in the begin- 
ning, that one should go out, and a new one come into the coun- 
cil every succeeding year ; the oldest member, for his fifth and 
last year, to be preeident of Utte council. 

Such a council, to be substituted in the room of our president 
and vice president, would mainly obviate the dangers and imper- 
fections of our supreme head. 

It would be uniting, as it were in our supreme executive na- 
tional head, the knowledge and capacities of five equal persons, 
practically acquainted with the different sections and concerns of 
our country, all chosen by, and responsible to the people ; and 
thereby guarding against the inalniities, partialities and casualties 
that appertain to a single chief 

It would also create fiir greater responsibility in supreme exec- 
utive officers, by bringing their election nigher home to their im- 
mediate constituents. 

In case of the death or inability of our president, aih Hhe case 
HOW stands, it would ^eneraHy require some time for the vice 
president to repair to the seat of national govehiment and col- 
lect the reins fiiithfiyiy into his hands. 

Let the senate choose their prodding officer from among' them- 
selves. 
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SHichia regulation, would check the wasteful, Tezatious and 
"Corrupt intrigue and juggling, that is sometimes carried on dur- 
'ing an electioneering campaign for a president ; and ultimately do 
away many pernicious Jocal prejudices and partialities. It woidd 
also give every considerate secticm of the nation their vregular 
torn in furnishing a president or chief executive magistrate of the 
federal union ; and save congress from their disgraceful squabbles 
about favorite chiefs. 

The revolution furnished us more tried and prominent charac- 
ters to select a chii^f 'from, than we have now, or perhaps ever 
shall have again; and yet the duties and responsibilities ctf the 
office of our president are daily increasing, by our extension of 
territory, and increase of numbers, and still more by new branches 
and business, constantly undertaking by the general government. 

Aslhe case now is, the president has an almost resistless power 
and influence, in securing his own re-election, and in the selec- 
tion and final choice of iiis successox. 

A single executive chief, can also indulge his priYate and hcai 
prejudices and partialities, in the selection and control of the offi- 
cers and agencies of the generd government, to the ultimate det- 
riment of one section or part of the union, and for the benefit of 
another. 

It is indeed extremely difficult to acquire sufficient knowledge 
and experience, for the transaction of the affiurs of the general 
government, of a high political character, without the patronietge 
of the president. He is, for a time, in a measure, the pcditi6al 
sovereign of our 'chief national executive concerns. 

The president of the supreme executive council, should, 6f 
course, d^ote his attention to the duties of chief magistrate 
of the union ; but the other four of the council, might appropriate 
a part of their tinie to a kind of general superipteiidence of the 
four highest or most important departments ; beginning with die 
lowest or least important, and progressively shifUng, each year, 
imtii th^y come to the higbest, the fourth year pf their executive 
term. This would affi)rd them peculiar and important advanta- 
tages in acquiring a correct and extensive knowledge pf our chief 
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natkunl conoerAiB, v^i. iidd to Mieir ^^ficalioos for piesidtiig: 
tbeir i^ and latt year. 



Papists, or the chief leaders of the chwrch of Boni^f deriixed 
Ibmr {tfrinc^Mil <;ra/i( from the luts practised by satan cm our first 
parents. The fallen axig^, who had be^i cast out of Paradise 
far his unprincipled amduct, wa3 wandering abo^i the wvN'Id, 
nuiserahle and dLscont^ted, when he discovered the felicity and 
contentment eigojed by the h^y pair in Eden, which stung him 
to the quidc — to see others enjoying that haf^iness which he had 
forfeited and lost ! and finally induced him to attempt their annoy- 
ance. After studying the objects of his enoy and evil designs, 
lie at length aj^roached the weakest, with all the subtlety and. 
pleasing cimmng he could possibly aamme, fix the momenti He 
^told young £ve, amitnig other flattering things, how divinely hand' 
some she was;*<-said she oagjoi lo rfde her husband ; but as she 
1^ not the bodily streng$b to do It by main ftrce, she most en- 
deavour to accomplish her purposes by artfiil managemmt get 
the lead, by studied smiles, flattering words, and other little artir 
flees and cunning* This, " He emi ^* probaUy foresaw^ would 
cause a contention amoqg the human race, md ultimately prevent 
pnoch hi^^piness. 

The most crafty of the papal leaders, or priests of the church' 
of Rome, undertook to improve this art |o their purposes, for ml- 
ing the stroQg by the use of the weak- T}iey gen^rirfly study <n 
^ect the handsomest young men for priests, and require them to 
live singk, in order to faciliti^ their intrigues with women.* 

^*'*— ^>^»i^ii I I 'I I— — »» ^ t t .1 ^ n 111 I I. I I I ^r^ia^if^. n il 1 J i I I m I H ' " ^ 

f* When the SpaMh inqmaitioit wa« evertnrneil d^fow ysats age^ aAdI 
its books were seised upon and submitted to inspection, it wasfonnd that 
in ^e small province of Murica, one of the least e^ensive and popu- 
lous in Spain, the provincial tribunal of the inquisition had actually insti- 
tuted nd less than seven thousand prosecutions against priests for attempt- . 
ing the seduction of their female penitents.-^JVi/eff' Register. 
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And, by the use of woineQ, chikhreii uid other w«de p^mms in 
society, they hs^e c^mtrired and maaftged^to exereise the most 
horrid despotism over a connderaUe part of the haman family. 

The priests of the hoky im^idoii, and those^of their em^ or 
policy generally^^in addition to the use they make of bankrupt* 
and people of desperate fiirtunes and characters, employ, as their 
privileged ^^^ wives on their husbands, children on their parents, 
and savants and ^miestios generally, on their mMers or em* 
ployers ; to <^baerve their em^^rsation and conduct, and endelnF^ 
our to ascertain their ^A^tf^^, and espedally tl^ir private c^n*- 
ionaof the ruling etaitgf, and their w^ks and deaigta, and to 
repcMt the same to Uiem, secreUy, at their confessions^-io enal4e 
them to execute their will and purposes, and, as nmch as possible, 

to niOiE IN SSCRBT ! 



Bfirf general remarks on a variety ef subfe^s, 

Tnn ait of nasmUng^ horn correct principles, is one of the 
gneatest sciences of human acquirement ; and is die fejr to aM 
ocher arts. 



It is not a great deal we want, to enaUe us to encompass all 
the real goocb and happiness, that we are wt^cApaMeof enjc^ing, 
or that this world is able to bestow,. if we only reason correctly. 



The man who desires a great deal more than he can reasona- 
bly possess, is always distressed witii want, however much he may 
have. 



The ascent of ambition, is like climlnng a /lofe*— tlw ^h 
go,themore wesee, tihenMMrewe want, and the more danfer 
is to be apfHrehencted from fidlmg. 



True virtue, is naturally of a sincere, modest and retiring char- 
acter — fond of peace and rural enjoyments : The fruits of a good 
conscience/ and a reastmaUe mind. 
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Vice; kof aa affected, hkaaUimg, aadbftenpopvtlar chtraeter— ^ 
Ae absence of truth and re»oii. The painted harkt, and design-^ 
ing khave, often aaaome a more ^ecions or pleasing aspect^ for 
the moment, in the eyes of deludedor utftfainking heings, than 
true Tirtae and excellence,.iQ all theuraoKd and unafibcted charms.^ 



A vhrtoooa and philosc^hical ndnd, well stored witii mfonna-^ 
tion and matter for reflection, enters into society with itself, and 
shots out the wcnrld with its chiefs cares and perfJezities. It fbasts 
on tiie wisdom, goodness and perfection, of nature, and enjoys an 
almost uninterrupted banquet of intelfeetual {Measures and delights. 



lb our pleasures of eating, drinking, dee^i^,.uid the gratificur 
tton of all our bodOy desires, man varies bu^ttleirom the brutes ; 
but in our inieUiciuiU enjoyments, the huuHtn capacity is almost 
liooodless. 



An ignorant old man, is one <^ the miseraMest creatures in life. 
As the sallies of youth cease to cheer him, he looks forward with 
doubt and a^^preheasions, of ^e account he shall be aMeto^ ren- 
der, at the call of final justice;for the time and talents that have 
been allowed him, and he looks baf k without the conscious satis- 
Iketion of having Hved a well spent life. 

How Inf^y are they, who; on gvaduaily letiring^ itom an active 
and weH spent life, hear the sweet sounds of eternal jus^ce tii^^g 
in dieir ears, of '* wsLC.iMmB,,raou ooon and FAi«^irL,.£irnB& 

tNTO THB JOTS OF THE BLESSSn!" 



We should endeavor tO'derive some useibl ideas or information,^ 
ilrcHn every connderable circumstance ot situation we may witness 
or pass through in life, and hand the same down to posterity, by 
precept and examf^. 

Early ree<»ds, and halHts of noticing such matters, tend greatif 
to preserve our usefol ideas, extend tibeir isse to others, and iict 
promote human imim>vements in general. 



Every succeeding generation, ought, indeed, to grow wiser than 
their ancestors ; for it would be abfrord to su{^>ose that mankind 
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woiddooi be benefiitted by all tbA experience, demoiuitK«tioii8 and 
records of those, who had gone b€^fi»re them. 



Refining and ' ananging out ideas, on subjects and matters of 
usefiilness, is lijke sepsarating the wheat from the chaff, <» like se- 
lecting the ore, and refining the metal from the dross and impuri- 
ties, and preparing the same &r useful and important purposes. 

A man without system, in his general habits and concerns in 
life, may be mainly regarded as acting firom the impulse and c^ 
portunities of Hoe moment^ and without any par^cular recqpect to 
the principles of moral and political justice. 



By reading uid hearing, we learn what others knew ; a^d by 
thinking and practice, we acquire information ourselves. 

It is generally easier to bring up a dozen children right, than 
to reform one grown blockhead. 

Rumiiiating antiquity for improvements, is something like go- 
ing bachoards to make inrogreas ahead* 

By adopting ancient usages as fit examples for our present con- 
duct, without examining into their fitness and {Hropriety, is ulti- 
mately staying every encx and absurdity, to the embarjrassonent 
and exclusion of truth and reas(»i, and of actual nnprovement. 



We are often but half obliged, to those who would be firiends, 
or the benefin^tors of mankind, when they only warn usof our dan- 
gers, errors or inconsistencies, without pointing out the better 
way, or enabling us to make some act^ improvement in our 
course, (operations, or final c(mdition. 



I hardly know which ni least worthy of huqian C(mfidence, a 
knave, or a fool, for a knave wSl wrong you designedly, and a 
fool is generally a tod in the hands of every knave who may 
c^ioose to empfoy him ; but a man must be a fool to be a knav%- 
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and little kaaTcs are the foeb and tools of dder er note eqieK 
knaves, and the devil is the head er chief of all kiiMes. 



Mankind are generally apt to attempt too compUeaiei views, on 

. the subjects of moral and political scieace, and ther^y often get 

their minds bewildered, withoat well conprefaending, erwi a part. 

In order to form a comet estimate of society, and'enpesiiHy 
with a view to eflfect an actual improvement in the mcNral and po>* 
litacal condition therecrf*, it is necessary, in the first place, to ex- 
amine and understand all the parte, separateiy^^r-consider their 
nature, tendency, proportions, stations and general fitness fer 
their various purposes, wiUi a view to the best possible gmieral re» 
suit And then, when these parts are well understood, the whole 
may be viewed in operation together. 

The same as a skilful and judicious mechanic, builder, or engi- 
neer, examine their materials, and ^en anrange, j^oportioa and 
construct their work and designs^ to {Hroduce Uie desired result in 
the best manner. 

Society is made up of a great many diflKuent profesnoas, occu- 
pations, charactors^ habits, inl^ests and coaditiOBs of life, all of 
which have their pecmliar inclinations, connexions, and bewinfi^ 
or final results. 

These, are the a, ByC^s of moral and pelitieal scienc& 



In compounding and tempering the public morals^ haiUts and 
customs of life, doctors, either fi:<»n ignorance or design, are per- 
petually liable to extremes^ that ultimately prove a diskasb, rttthef 
than effiftct a cure of c(nnmon evils. 

Yot exan^de ; too much religious dise^Kne and imitniBtion,i8 
apt to inculcate vam notions, and finally end in bigotted, supersti- 
tious, hypocritical, c^tpressbe and degrading ceremonies and mc- 
amines, rather than cultivate and estaUuh good and practical 
morals, and improve our happmess positively. 

Too much law doctrine, is liable to d^enerate rules dengned 
for the protection of our persons^and jnoperty, into eosq^r and 
obscure systems, that ultimately sorve as crooked instruments in 
the hands ^ learned, weaMiy and desHgning indhiditals, forplun* 
during, persecuting and opprefsing their feHow-meo^ 
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CoBse^Mittly/wfaere there is the greatest excess ot indulgence 
of priests, and lawyers, there the people are generally the most 
liaUe to he j^riesi'TiddeUj and huoyer'ridden. 



Court and chur<^y magnificence and spiendour, costs more hur 
man misery than all the arowed infidelity on earth. They ser?e 
t> doak and gild the abominable deeds of otbrorown tice. 



F\)rms and ceremonies, are the life-guards of despotism and 
arktocracy. They were intended to keep the common people in 
Ignorance, and in awe, the better to di^uise the deeds of crown- 
ed or sacramental heads; many of whose acts, would otherways 
i^ppear, even more barbarous than the rude savages pf the wilder- 



Uf^piineipled men in pow^> will neither promote the public 
good theauelves, nor permit others to do it. Such characters 
generally regard a public benefactor, with jealousy and bitter- 
ness ; altiiough they commonly study to disguise the true cause of 
their hatred, in order to amd the public indignation or contempt, 
and to &vor the indulgence of their private hostility and e?il de- 
signs. Their conduct, when contrasted with that of a real firiend 
of mankindj demansfyraUs their baseness and inferiority, and {da- 
ces them so manifestly in the wrong as to render argumentti 
unnecessary to prove the fact. 



Ask a vktoous and enl%ht^ed peofde, who are their best 
friends, and they will tell you^ those, who finally do the most 
Igpood in society^ wkh the least inrqportionafe trouble and expenses 



It is ridiculoos Smt a nation ot pec^ to pretend then- venera- 
jlicm and regard for virtue and public usefiihiess, wh^ Uiey deHb» 
erately elevate to stations of profit and ho^iour, notorious and un^ 
tdenting libertines, iMofl^^irtes and knaves, cur other fyea to com- 
mon justice, and the good oi society. 



How wotthl a puUic nrngklrale s^^ear, punishing others far 
tli§ same offences of wUiob ke bad been notoriously and unre-' 
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lentingly guilty himself? Perhaps a judge on the bench, or othc$r 
executive officer, admonishing, convicting or punishing a cul- 
prit, convict or party, for the offence of seduction^ gamhUng, 
aduUtry^ fraudulent conspiracy ^ swindling or the like transgres- 
sions, of which himself had been notoriously guilty. 



Justice, enforced by precept and example, has a treble influ- 
ence on society. 



Liberty, without licentiousness, would afford but poor picking 
for lawyers. 



One trading, speculating, defaulting, failing, cheating, va- 
grant, treacherous, quarrelsome or worthless character, is general-*^ 
ly worth more to lawyers, than fifty or an hundred honest and 
prudent formers, mechanics, or others who live upon the firuits of 
their own useful industry, and do not attempt to wrong others, or 
disturb the peace of society. 



Men who have been professionally in the habit of advocating 
right or wrong, just as suited their own, or client's purposes ; and 
of perplexing and spinning out every subject to its greatest possi- 
Me length, to hicrease their own business and gains, would be 
extremely liable to make quibbling legii^ators, and crooked magis- 
trates. 



Men who have been in the habit of employing artifices to con- 
ceal the offences of others,, and to facilitate their evasion of jus- 
tice, or to aid and assist their designs and effcnrts to rob, perse- 
cute and oppress their fellow beings, will scarcely scruple to em- 
I^oy the same means for their own accommodation, whenever a 
temptation or opportunity occurs. 



The lawyers of this country, generally, with a few highly hon- 
orable exceptions, if left to themselves, would be just about as un- 
likely to correct their own crooked policy and conduct, as the 
prieets of the old world, wherever they have the chief rule. 
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When a man has a professional policy, or private purpose to 
answer, which is at variance with common honesty, or the public 
good, he becomes infinitely more dangerous, in the possession and 
exercise of public confidence and authority, and especially as a 
public magistrate^ teacher^ or guide. 

The knaves and tyrants of the new world, are probably as hos- 
tile to truth, virtue, justice and human improvement, as those of 
the old world, only they are not yet so fully established in power, 
and have not the same means to obtain a complete gratification. 



The authors of accomplished villainy, frequently use some cha- 
ritable donation, as a hait for their snares, or cover to their traps 
and treachery. 

'Such characters often engage in the commencement or promo- 
tion of some popular establishment, enterprise or undertaking, to 
serve as a kind of musick, to charm the public senses, and to 
drown the cries and agonies of their robbed, wounded or distress- 
ed victims. 



When the coarse and vulgar villains of society, have committed 
an outrage upon the person or property of a fellow being, to grati- 
fy or serve their excessive appetite, lust, avarice, malice, treachery 
or revenge, sometimes they take the /tve^ of their victims, in or- 
per to prevent them from giving evidence or information against 
them ; but when the more learned and accomplished villains tres- 
pass on the persons, property or psi^ileges of others, they generally 
study to conceal the facts, by ensnaring, intimidating and shack- 
ling the press^ and the general freedom of speech^« to prevent the 
truth from being told, and by endeavours to destroy the character 
and reputation of their victims, to prevent the truth from being be' 
Keved, when told. There are also other stratagems and ways of 
' taking pec^le's lives, without having recourse to immediate or di- 
rect assassination ; and by which the learned, wealthy, and those 
in power, generally contrive to despatch their victims. 



When hypocrisy and bigotry have perverted and calloused the 
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vnderftaiuliiigs of mankind, so that truth and reason, in their 
Ofdinar J addresi, are not heard or regarded, it then becomes ne^ 
eeaaary to ^ak out in language as loud and forcible as thun-' 
der, and as keen and penetrating as Ughtning. 



Tell me what government you have rebelled against^ and under 
iHiat circumstances you have acted, and I will tell you whether 
you are a villain, or a patriot, a wise man, or a fool. 



Let those who are nodiing <^ themselves, to be proud of, boast 
of their birth or family connections, and thus proclaim their own 
degenerate and fidlen condition. 



Those, who, by arms or other means, forcibly enslave their fel* 
low men, withotitt any forfeiture of natural liberty on the part of 
the endaved, are often worse than cannibals, who only eat their 
vanquished and dead foes. 



The fierceness and cruelty of a greedy or malignant foe, is tn- 
treased by the cries and agonies of his wounded victim. 



Artful and comqit professional policy, often cramps and de- 
forms more real genius, by unnecessary, arbitrary and hypocritic- 
al rules and regulations, than perhaps all other causes put togeth- 
er. 



One of the chief causes why virtue and liberty generally decline 
with the age of governments, is, that power has been mainly in the 
hands of those, whose very professions thrive on the ignorance, 
wounds and depravity of society. 



When I estimate mankind by their professions, I am inclined 
to regard justice and virtue, as honorable and desirable ; but were 
I to judge them by their actions, and e^ecially to compare their 
precepts with their practice, I should be almost obliged to consid- 
er the world as a cheat, and the biggest cheat as the best fellow : 
but this is the present corrupt and hypocritical world, as it has 
been rendered by kingcraft, priestcraft, Schoolcraft, literary^ 
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trjafty witch'Craft^ lanhcrqft, uid tootvcra^— but not ua it might 
be, and should be. • 



I can hardly help regarding every thorough bred and under- 
stainding monarchist, as a cheat in theory, if not in practice, and 
every designing cheat, as a monarchist in practice^ if not in pn)- 
fession. 



Those who are the least deserving of honorable distinctions, are 
generally the most eager to obtain nominal titles. 



A person elevated to a staticm by the aid of others^ and one 
raised to wealth and distinction by his awn merits^ should be very 
differently estimated : The former, generally passes for more than 
Worth, and the latter is often greatly under valued. 



Nations, like individuak, when they fcmn treaties offensive^ viay 
be said to agree as well as old Pooler and his wife, who (Agreed to 
JightJ 



King'crqflf naturally makes man the worst enemy of hi* own 
species, in order that he may be rendered instrumental to the rob- 
bery, persecution and oppremim of his fellow men. 



Kmg^crirft^ would pervert the best talents of human nature, in- 
to instruments and playthings to auit 

*''• low ambition aod the pride of kings,^' 

instead of having them cultivated and applied to the best use, for 
the general good of mankind. 



Actions that manifest a contend for the rights and feelings 
of others, is monarchy in practice-^whatever the understan^mg 
or intention may be. 



Justice and reason, have but little to do with knaves and tymnts. 
Force ^ndfrcmd are their chief agents. 
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Men who attempt to play the tyrant, on however small a scale, 
generally refute to assign reasons for their actions and designs, 
and particularly to the Tictims of their fraud and oppression. 



Man, perfectly civilized, is the subject of truth, justice and 
reason. 



Monarchy, teaches mankind to deceive, oppress, and destroy 
their feUow men ; but repuUicanism, like Christianity, teaches us 
to enHghiem, tmshackley and save our fellow beings. 



Monarchy teaches men to harden the feelings of their felk>w 
beings ; and to make' their ignorance and misfortunes a jus- 
tification for Uieir being robbed, persecuted, and enslaved: 
republicanism, (and Christianity, which are essentially the same 
in justice and humanity,) requires us to soften and humanize the 
feelings and dispositions of our brethren of the human family ; 
and finally to make their ignonmce and misfortunes, the subject 
of our compassion and forbearance. 



True charity, begins at home. How oflen do we see people 
making a mighty fiiss and parade, about contributing for the in- 
struction, relief or happiness of strangers, or peq)le in a distant 
or foreign country, when they are surrounded at home by the 
miserable victims of their own meanness, deceit, oj^resmn and 
cruelty? And perhaps the chief reason why they are not warn- 
ed, or mended of their faults, is the general lack of virtue and 
intelligence among their own peq^e ! 



A mind that is given up to treachery, seldom sees itself. The 
creature is all eyes, ears and. mouth — but no soul within which, 
the subjects of virtue, (relying upon the eternal justice, wisdom 
and power of the Creator,) recline, with so much sweetness, sat- 
isfaction and contentment. 



He who smiles at the commiaiioiiidf a crime, or trifles with the 
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offionce, is generally as destitute of principle, or understanding, 
as the perpetrator. 

If one person gives a bribe, and another receives it, the first who 
complains of the offence, should not ' (mly be exonerated firom 
punishment, but be rewarded, for enabling a detection of the fact. 
If this plan was judiciously managed, it would soon put a materi- 
al stop to bribery. 



There are few tricks of the learned craft, played off to decei?e 
and defraud the common pe<^e, more base and hypocritical, than 
many of their disinterested pretensions. 



Let me know a man's interest, and I can generally tell his prin- 
ciples. 



Men wJio obtain public office or employ by false and deceitful 
artifices and representations, will generally devote their opportu- 
nities to defraud their employers. 



Law, without justice, is like religion without morality ; and 
both are generally fit instrument for the service of satan. 

Priestcraft aids and sanctifies firaud, religiously, and hxwcraft, 
litigiously. 



Priest-crafi artfully obscures the li^ht of Heaven in mystery ; 
and law-crafl studiously involves the principles of justice and 
equity in uncertainty. 



Who, or which profession have been the most active and instru- 
mental in persecuting public benefactors, that of priests, or law- 
yers? 



While the knaves and tyrants of society, are openly contribu- 
ting to honor and reward mu patriot or puUic benefiictor, they 
are oflen secretly ti^ampling on, or conspiring to suppress and des- 
troy, perhaps a dozen rising individuals of the same character. 
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Public parabes, often affi>rd hypocrites and designing knaves, 
a peculiar opportunity to display their outside show to the greateiK 
advantage. The rich, haughty and overbearing aristocrats, are 
thus put up to outskow real merit. Vice and folly are thus pam* 
pered, and apparently exalted, and virtue and wisdom, insulted, 
and put down — ^that is, in the estimation of ignorant or undiinking. 
beings — never otherways. 



In the impulse, ebbs and flows of public passions, there is an era 
of good, and of bad feelings ; of which knaves and tyrants are per- 
petually studying to take the advantage, to effect their base and 
crooked designs and purposes. It is, therefore, of general impor-^ 
tance that the people should be aware of it, in order the better to 
detect and defeat such designs. 



Human liberty is as oilen violated, and finally entangled and 
destroyed, from the lack of proper attention on the part of the 
pM^, as from their ignorance or want of knowledge. 



Men of corrupt minds, and despotic habits or indulgences, hypo^ 
eritcally represent remonstrances and arguments, however just 
and reasonable, when urged against their conduct or designs^ as 
scolding — ^while in fact these very same little knaves and tyrants 
themselves, are more in the habit of raving, poutii^ and scokUng, 
when any thing crosses their will, than any other class of men. 



Morality, truly considered, does not abridge <me solid or rar 
tional enjoyment ; but on the contrary, it augments aiid improves 
our happiness, in the most sure, substantial and lasting manner. 

A good moral habit — a system of general conduct judiciously 
arranged before hand, is the course of true wisdom. 



As health, general competence, and a long life, are desiraU«, J 

so should we practice temperemce^ for intemperance is the parent 
of debility, disease, poverty, and death. 

Mark the dissipated, profligate and lewd chamoter, andealett- 
late their raki, and most assuredly you will avoid their wretched 
fate and examine. 
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To require true honor, and eojoy the oomfiMtts of a tolerable 
competence, regard temperance in all things, for it is the surest 
jruide to health, wealth, and honor. 



Excesses, in eating, drinking, frolicking, sporting, and in the 
indulgence of our lust, anger or other extreme passions or desires 
— like a deluge, fire or tornado, upon the natural earth, have a 
tendency to drown, prostrate, disfigure, wound or destroy the real 
beauties, worth and excellence of the human conrtitution and 
eharact^r. 



Ignorance — wrong mformatUm, or a lack of knowing the actU' 
ul truth ofwhfftever concerns us^ is the main cause of human mis- 
conduct ; for it would be a burlesque upon reason and common 
iense, to suppose that rational beings would, Toluntarily and 
knowingly dp any thing against their own general happiness* 

We all prefer happiness to misery, and should always pursue 
Uie most pure and lasting enjoyments, if we ecnild rightly, and sea- 
sonably, comprehend their true character and course. 

Wrong information, delusion, and a lack of knowing the actual 
truth of whatever concerns us, are the real snares and stumbling' 
ilocks of human life. 

To acquire a general and correct knowledge of the trnths that 
coucem us, and thereby avoid the evil consequences of error, re- 
quires considerable mental and bodUy exertion ; but the reward 
is abundantly equal to the undertaking. 

Here the duty of parents, guardians, and instructors, assumes 
an immense responsibility, and importance, in giving true and val- 
uable impressions, and in correcting erroneous ideas, examples 
and information. This duty, well performed, is of far greater 
consequence to the youth, than great wealth without such in- 
struction. 



Some priests, have raised up or created k phantom, which they 
call the devil, ^nd attack with great boldness ; while they seldom 
interfere with those who are playing the red/ devil in society. 



No wonder that tyrants and knaves in power, should be afraid 
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of information, and arms, in possession of the people, lest they 
should discern, and resume their suppressed rights, and perhaps 
resent some of the insults, oppressions and cruelties they had ex- 
perienced. 

But a virtuous and wise man, duly invested with public author- 
ity, has rather an occasion to rejoice at the intelligence and force 
of his constituents. 



In a repuUic, the people are chiefly their own guards ; and are 
generally stationed where their protection is the most needed — 
namely, to guard their own persons and property. 



The chief excuse for the existence and continuation of mon- 
archy or arbitrary government, is the ign&rance and depravity of 
the people ; but if this was really an excuse that would justify the 
necessity of suppressing human liberty, and those who control the 
exercise of this absolute power, were desirous of improving the 
condition of the people, they would adopt measures to have them 
truly enlightened^ and their vices corrected ; so as to enlarge their 
freedom, and regularly reduce the restraints upon their conduct, 
as they, became more virtuous and enlightened. 

But, instead of this course, the chiefs, and others who controul 
the education and government of the subjects of monarchy, pro- 
hibit the light of truth, and the progress of reason, and human 
improvement, generally, with the most eager jealousy and inquisi- 
tive concern, and openly license and encourage the most destruc^ 
tive and &tal examples. of ignorance and depravity. 



In every civilized and well regulated community, there ought 
to be a perfect harpiony and co-operation, between the standards 
of morality, honour, and. the spirit and practice of the law. 



Our newspapers teem with legislation and projects for making 
hms, but seldom meddle with the execution thereof— 4he final 
ENDS of government, which is ten fold more important to the 
well-being of the people. 
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It (fquires a great deal of e^amiQation^ reflectkm and watdiful> 
neaa^ to eradicate, and guard against the introduction, and effects 
of kingcraft, and all its corrupt^ hypocritical and subordinate 
agents, policies and designs, which are artfully interwoTen, and 
mixfsd with our systems of education, religion, government, bitto- 
ry, language^ laws, fashions, news, information, customs and hab- 
its of life, and what still continues to invade us^ in some shape or 
manner, from the presses, workshops and agents of the old world. 



A community of republicans, living together in terms of equity, 
mutual protection, and social intercourse one with another—- each 
individual enjoying the just fruits of his own honest industry aii4 
merit, with nothing to hope from efforts to injure other?, and notic- 
ing to £^ar from the evil actions oar designs of others to injure 
him, is the greatest acquisition of human virtue and wisdomi, aQ4 
would be the most interesting and sublime object the world ever 
saw. 



The only way to make a fair estimate of the general character 
of a government, or of the condition of those und^ its care and 
control, is to take an average of the whole— all the different 
parts', places, people, grades and conditions, and then to contrast 
them with the general character and condition of the people and 
government of another country, state or nation, and see wb^re 
the people average the most rational advantages of government, 
and for the least expense. 



Suppose, for example, we apply the foregoing rule to all the 
places and people under the dominion^ care and control of the Bri- 
tish government, including Ireland, India, 6lc. and then compare 
their average results with the people and government of the Uni- 
ted States — how important the contrast would be, in favour of our 
system of government ! And yet, the British government is con.- 
sidered tb^ most favourable one in the old worldr-except, p^- 
hays the Swiss. 



What, in all probability, would have been the present moral and 
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political condition of England, had it not been for her Botany Bay, 
and numerous other places for the forced transportation, and vduii- 
tary exile, of her home-bred subjects ? 



Unprincipled men in power, generally pension those whom they 
dismiss from stations of considerable trust or confidence, in 
order to keep them from exposing the secrets of their master's po- 
licy and conduct ! 

We often hear it said, that a certain individual has had an of- 
fice given him, and as a particular mark of personal friendship, or 
as a compensation or reward for his former good sorTiees. From 
which an intelligent and reflecting raind would raticmally ccmclude 
that public offices were sometimes sold — no^ given away, and that 
their salaries or incomes, were more than a fair compensation for 
the services to be rendered — so as to afford them a certain gaift 
beyond what the services actually m^ited. 

Men of principle, generally take into consideration the end oT 
every considerable act they intentionally and understandingly pur- 
sue. 



' Unprincipled and despotic men, sensible of their unjust and 
cruel conduct and designs, are constantly plotting some new and 
plausible scheme, device pr apology, to patch up and conceal 
their wretched conduct and characters. 



Instead of conforming to the general standard of virtue, justice 
and reason, established for human actions, knaves often endeavour 
to make their own crooked policy and conduct, a rule and guide 
for others. 



Only convince mankind of a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, and that a certain man, or set of men, have the " keys" 
of heaven and hell, whereby they can save or damn whom they 
please, and a more complete despotism over the human character, 
cannot well be conceived of But I pity the people who are kept 
in sufficient ignorance and bondage to believe and be led by such 
a persuasion. 
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«< 



Impious worm of the dust T' would any mortal being pretend 
that God had specially invested man with a sovereignty over hu- 
man souls ! 



It is just as consistent with the true principles of civilization, 
for nations, as it would be for individuals, to appeal to arms — to 
see which can do the other the most harm, on any considerable dif- 
ference ; instead of settling their matters and various concerns, 
by written, definite and established laws, peaceably administered, 
by judicous and established tribunals. 



When one nation keeps up a horde of mercenary robbers and 
assassins, ready to let loose upon a neighboring nation, whenever 
they are off their guard, or rendered particularly vulnerable^ the 
neighboring nations are oUiged to resort to similar preparations, 
in order lo be able to defend themselves in case of an attack. 

But if all nations, pretendedly civilized, would dispense with 
warlike aggressions, and rely upon a truly civilized code of inter- 
national law, and a just and reasonable tribunal for carrying the 
same into effect, there would be no need or justification in keep- 
ing up large warlike forces and military preparations, and espe- 
cially in times of professed peace and amity. And this would un- 
doubtedly be accomplished, if the general good of the whole peo- 
ple was properly consulted and regarded. 



What a strange sight it oflen affords, to a civilized, enlightened 
and reflecting mind, to behold nations, professedly a civilized and 
christian people, holding the main body of their citizens in subor- 
dination by the constant application of the force of arms ! 

It is equally wonderful to see neighboring nations in professed 
amity and friendship — perhaps their sovereigns are blood connec- 
tions, keeping strong military guards on their frontier or division 
lines. 

One would imagine that sovereign princes had not much con- 
fidence in the faith or good intentions of each other. 



Aristocracy would render industry and usefulness, or true mer^ 
it, contemptible, and indolence and folly respectable. 
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Faahioo0 of dieM, manners ind CHstosi^ are often arlfiilly een^ 
trired to nurse the aristocratic, haoght, vanitj and deceit of man* 
kind, to their own general degradation and ruin. 



IW sMecA money, ruins young men, more fatally thm the i&ck 
of money. 



Rtths, were intended as leading-strings 
shackles hr rogues — but noTer should be p< 
genius of lumestand enlightened minds. 



Unjust and severe rules or restrictions upon human rights and 
lUierties, has a tendency to provoke de^rate actions, which often 
$eem to justify arbitrary government. 



One good thinker, is generally worth a dozen %aibblkig gabUers, 
m a (telifaerative assembly or body of men. 



Addtaudto lAfmrtg^ dming a discatrous period tjf tkt wtar ef 

1812. 

O LIBERTY \ thou cekstid goddess of virtue, science, and hu- 
man felicity— thou, whose cause has been consecrated by the 
Mood of heroes, and the tears of innocence, and whom saints 
have knelt to adore, forsake not my country, I beseech you ; biH 
eonthiue thy fostering influence over the people of this new and 
rising nation — ^peradventure they may jret erect a ten^>le worthy 
of thy residenpce and futiu-e glory. 



On vlewii^ a statue, representing Washington with sandals on 
and otherways habited as men appeared in their half savage state, 
some two or three thousand years ago^ it was asked whether 
Washington ever dressed so ? O, no, was the answer ; why, 
then, continued the inquirer, did they not represent him truly, as 
lie used to dress and appear ? the reply was that this was more 
classical than his ne^ dress and appearance ! 
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Yes^ rettAer^ in the true oQrle of ancieot literature, ^c^toM^^ick 
and artifice, is regarded as more learned and eminent, than the 
plain and undeviating truth — ^that is^ hypocrisy and treachery, art- 
fully and My embdlii^ed, represented and managed, is eondid- 
eredy eTeb at the present diiy, by some, who would uJce the lead 
in matters of edueatton, taste and refinement genek-ally, as more 
learned, fashionable and elevated, than truth, or unaffected worth 
and exoellenoe. 



MMM 



Sophists, or literary knaves and dunces, would impute more ta 
the manner^ than to the matter and real merits of a verbal or writ- 
ten temmwitetttion. 



Monarchy, would estabtish as the standard of human greatness, 
the titles conferred by their arlntrary rules and authorities. 

Otac oollages exercise an authority of conferring degrees, which 
they would almost seem to have regarded as the criterion of hu^ 
man worth and exoellenee. 

While the truly good and great, generally set lightly by such 
conferments, titles and distinctions. 



One of the basest and most dangerous arts of kingcraft and its 
hypocriticid co-operators in policy, is the studied perversion of the 
proj[)er tiieataitng and application of words. 



Instead of recommending and requiring the restoration of pro-^ 
perty wrongfully obtained, or making restitution or amends for in- 
juries done to others ; it seems to be the general pdicy of unprin- 
cipled and designing priests and lawyers, to obtain themselves, 
somehow, directly or indirectly, a part at least of the spoil, for the 
aid and comfort they afford the transgressors ! 



trti * 



Ev9 examine, is the very pilot of corruption. 



l*alents, without viiiue, is like arms or instruments in the way 
of robbers and assassins. 



Said a bold, discerning, independent, upright and active repub- 
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lican, I hare the honor to be hated^ by every designed knave and 
tyrant who truly knows )ne. 



Gbatttudb — is the first law of civilization — a just and proper 
sense of favours received— «uch as children owe to faithful par* 
ents, and such as is generally due to public and private bene&c- 
t<Nrs. 

It is just as impossible for a person to feel a true Christian tenw 
per and disposition, without a proper sense ofgraHtude, as it would- 
be to convert a wolf into a lamb. 

Ingratitude, is a heedless, cold or malignant temper or dispo^ 
sition — generally the result of a neglected, or hjrpocritical educa- 
tion ; the manifestations of which, may be considered as the fore- 
runner of treachery and cruelty. 



True Christianity, mainly consists in doing as we toould be 
done by ; or, in scripture language, 

** Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them : for this is the law and the 
prophets." 



It would be unreasonable to expect, that a profession of men, 
interested, accustomed and indulged as lawyers generally are, 
would, professionally, or officially, honestly make and administer 
laws, to afford good and sufficient aid and protection, to the works 
and authors of public usefulness. 



Let a man undertake to perform a distinguished part as a public 
benefactor, and he may soon find who are the wolves and vuUures 
of sbciety. 



Self'taught men, generally, are less bigoted, and not so much 
affected by hypocritical examples, and overbearing policies, as 
those who have had formal educations : and chiefly because they 
do not implicitly follow the opinion and designs of others — but 
examine for themselves, and found their fitith in practical know- 
ledge, according to the dictates of truth, justice and reason — ia 
their own understanding. 
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£ducation fashions the mind, almost as arbitrarily , as art forms 
metallic and other substances into engines and instruments of hu- 
man agency. 

God ordained the light of truth, justice and reason, for the in- 
formation and benefit of mankind : but satan, dreading the ex- 
posure of his wickedness and deformity of character, and desiring 
company, as nigh as possible, in his miserable and degraded con- 
dition, set his evil genius to work to counteract the progress of 
truth, justice, and reason ; and finally to involve the ha[^iness 
and concerns of mankind, as much as possible, in moral andpo- 
liticai darkness. 



The general freedom of speech, and of the press, are the or- 
gans of light and intelligenee, indispensable to the existence of a 
republic. 



In a republican country, a man should never be afiraid to do 
any thing, but what was dishonest, inhuman, or mean. 

Wrong information given to students, is like misdirection to 
travellers — ^the longer they pursue the erroneous course, the fur- 
ther they generally are from the real object of their intentions. 

Formerly it used to be the fashion, to call rakes, profligates and 
libertines, high fellows ; but now we begin to rate such as low 
characters. 



People use many words ceremoniously, withput meaning, or 
being fully sensible of what they say. This is generally the effect 
of neglected, or hypocritical education and habits. So when an 
Irish servant overheard his knavish master repeating his prayers, 
wherein he used the common form of saying, " I have done those 
things loitght not to have done, and left undone that which I ought 
to have done, and am unworthy to be nuMered among the meanest 
of thy creatures,^^ Faith, exclaimed Pat, I am glad to hear you 
speak the truth, once. Oh ! said the surprised hypocrite, you 
must not take me in earnest— I only say over these words (or form ' 
sake ! 
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Th^re are some people, who reidlj se^m toimfligiii^i ttot ^ir 
" Sunday's piety, blots out the knaveries of the week" 



Privileged orders, — ^Why should one man, more than another, 
be entitled to have his character investigated at the public expense 7 
I here particularly allude to naval and military officers, legislators, 
judges, and others in public employ ; some of whom have cost 
government much more than they are worth, by court martials, 
and other public inquiries and investigations, carried on to vindi- 
cate their conduct and characters. And this, too^ when soine of 
the most publicly useful men in the union, while exerting their 
extraordinary talents and information in the promotion of works, 
designs and undertakings of great national importance, have been 
obliged, constantly to defend themselves against the most mali- 
cious conspiracies, and sometimes against the very men invested 
with public authority for the md and protection of such persons 
and undertakings ! Some, who have proved themselves public 
benefactors, in an eminent degree^ have been obliged to lie upon 
their arms, as it were, and while toiling with one hand, defend 
themselves with the other ! 



Many of our newspapers, seem to be conducted to serve their 
few advertising, and office juggling employers, to the sacrifice of 
their far more numerous subscribing and reading custopmers. 



^m* 



Even those who draw high prizes in lotteries, are not always 
benefitted, as the sudden possession of considerable property, 
withcrat acquiring it by some regular business, is apt to. lead people 
into profligate habits, and to ruinous calculations. 



Inquiries that have truth and justice for their general object, 
eoncentrate — ^become more simple, definite and certain, as they 
progress ; but investigations that aim at the evasion and defeat of 
truth and justice — ^like the juggling of words, scatter, grow more 
comj^ex, obscure and doubtful, as they progress, and oflen render 
that uncertain, which, before, was hardly questionable. 
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Yirtaods mnd aotive minorities, ^oaM ftlwtys be cheri^ied, and 
lairly and courteoudy treated, and regarded as heahhjF for the 
body politic. Considerable minorities, in politics, and in reli- 
gion, are far more likely to be guided by a principle of justice 
and humanity, than large or overwhelming majorities; because 
the former generally depend for their justilicatiott and support, on 
the reality and inqportance of the princij^es and measures they 
advocate, or aim to inculcate and establish, while the latter 
chiefly rely upon the power of their superiiiNr miwtbers, to eflect 
^heir objecta. 

In fact, most if not all the reforms actually made in govern- 
ments, and religion, favourable to justice and humanity, were the 
fiuits of virtuous and active minorities. 

It is, indeed, from the want, or indulgence of virtuoud and ac- 
tive minorities, that bigotry and despotism exist, any where, at 
any considerable length, in religion or politics. '^ 



When candidates for office or public preferment, give feasts^ 
treats, or public entertainment, it is necessary that freemen should 
be thattghtfvl. It may be, they mean no harm ; but many have, 
uaooDsciously, sold their birthrights, and for that which was equal- 
ly insignificant or trifling in value, to " a mess (fpott«ge,** 



It is always honorable to deceive those who undertake to control 
4)ur voting, by corrupt or arbitrary means. Indeed, it is the 
bounden dnHy of every friend of justice and rational liberty, to 
counteract and defeat the enemy ^ in any shape. 



Ancient Greece, Rome, and even modern France, had their 
liberties perverted and overthrown, chiefly by the influence and 
controlof their overgrown add corrupt cities — which governed the 
country. But in this republican nation, the country mainly gov- 
erns legislative bodies ; and thereby, in a measure, guards \m 
against the fatal influence and control of large and c^rupt ^iti^. 



The excitements to the office of president of the United Ststes, 
has become quite alarming, and dangerous to onr liberty,.. froyi the 
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magnificence and spleinlor of the pablic palace fitniished for his 
official residence, and from the immense and increasing power 
and patronage of the office. 



Some of the ignorant slaves, and the designing advocates of mo- 
narchy, from the old world, when travelling in this republican 
country, wonder, and sometimes profess to cast a reproach upon 
ns, because we have so few of those magnificent temples, costly 
and splendid palaces, and other extravagances, Uiatlike Juggtr- 
nauts, have been the principal engines used to crush, as it were, 
the chief liberties of the common people of the old world. 



All compromises, involving principle, are generally made for the 
want of means to enforce or obtain justice, and for the ultimate 
benefit of knaves and tyrants. 



To say nothing of the lack of experience, in the early staged of 
human society ; the imperfection of language ; the great difficulty 
of circulating and extending knowledge, and the consequent ig- 
norauce^of the people of those periods of time : Ancient history is 
so dependent on tradition, and so blended with romance, ^le and 
fiction, that it is extremely difficult for petiple of common talents 
and information, to know what to believe and depend upon. It is 
therefore, generally the safest and best way, to confide in nothing 
that we cannot comprehend consistently with reason and common 
sense, in order to avoid the impositions, that ignorance and treach- 
ery would, otherways, subject us to. 



We should endeavour to derive some useful ideas or informa- 
tion, fi'om every considerable subject we read, or hear, and then 
digest the matter in our own minds, so as to be Me to answer the 
questions definitely, if put to us. For example — after having 
re€id a book, or other publication, or matter, or heard a lecture, 
oration, sermon, address, speech, or any considerable delivery by 
voice, let us ask ourselves, or suppose another to make the inqui- 
ry, " Have you derived any new and usefuL idea or information, 
from the same? and what are the ideas or information acquired T 
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^nd, Mdiff^hnt practieal knomledge or conclusioiis have you 
drawn from the subject ? 

This habit of inquiry, reflection and conclunon, enaUes ap^- 
sen to select, digest, refine and concentrate information for prtuy 
4ieai and important purposes. 



A man, who naturally had a good constitution, and fine talents, 
.and was left young in the world with a handsome fortune-^— which 
he had spent in habits of dissipation and debauchery, and ruined 
his health ; was accosted by one of his old acquaintances, who 
was endeavouring to console him, in his miserable condition, by 
saying that he had many and good friends in the companions of 
his youth* " No," said the ruined man ; *' they were my worst 
enemies ; for if they had been my real friends, they would have 
caused a conservator to have been put over me, or otherwise have 
checked and prevented me from squandering my fortune, and ru- 
ining my health and talents — and particularly, instead of. aiding 
and encouraging me in my ruinous course, as they did.'' . 



There has lately been considerable squinting and squirming, 
about the sinail salaries- for which the chief executive and judicial 
offices are filled, in the state of Rhode-Island ; and . particularly 
when contrasted with the sums allowed for similar ofiices in the 
states of Louisiana and New* York. Thqse salaries may he too 
low ; but will any one pretend that Justice is not as accessible, 
and as well executed, in the state of Rhode-Island, as in the two 
latter named' states ? and even better than in England, or any 
other country where judges have larger salaries or higher rates of 
compensation than in any of our states? , ^1 

We should remember, that jtis^tee is not meted out with gold 
scales* 

■ The simple truth is, when we go beyond a necessary and just 
rate of compensation for public services, the artifices of election- 
eering, and jagghng tricks to obtain {mblic office or employ, are 
naturally excited thereby ; and the higjier we go above a medium 
rate of salaries and perquisites of office, the more learned quib- 
bles, vexations and delays of justice, are generally iodulgcfd. 
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It iflflftidtkit^ in swnepirts of ottfcoontryy certain leadk^^d 
driving characters, some how manage to dietttte ly^d emitr<»il^ iHr 
f«etlj isd indirectly, the principal newspapers and other publica' 
tkws, that their subieots read ; and that the co/Boaou peo^ have 
no practical and ef&cieni protection agaiiMt such p^rsecating, fex- 
atious and oppressive conduct and designs. 



Tbb pioPLB-^reemen or electt^rs, should hsd and rtde, in a 
republic — not be led, or drove, Iik« cattle ! or Totn^ machkies ! 



People who are not satisfied with tkmnsdves, are generally in* 
dined to be envious of the aoquisitjons, feme and enjoyroealof 
Mers, 



Some peopk, who have no minds or ofMnioos of their own, or 
who are under a rigid church or steAe pdicy, have to go to their 
masters or leaders to know what tv ikkdc, and parttcolarly on mat- 
ters of religion and polhicv. 



Thete ar^ two dangerens sets of ki^poer^es in our oonntry, at 
the present day— one of whom aim io ooneeal dieic knavery-and 
evil designs, under the cloak of piety, or a pvofesaed asealfinr some 
reMgions creed, ^th, m sectarian fSximHties ; and theodier stody 
lo cover their crooked pdicy and conduct, under the buzz of ecmie 
political name, or party dis<in(^im,or bf the broad liMiide 6f pro* 
fesaed honor or liber^di4y. 

Hence, professed jM>^jr> is frequently a cloak for knavery ; and 
Uber^diUf^ isoft^ only another name for profligacy or the ladt of 
principle. 



Some editors and conductors of public journals, strive to lead 
Vi^ dictate— iiot to collect and follow, pubUc opimm. 



U]^incq>led lead^s, generally prefer meii of desperate char« 
^^rs and fortunes^ for under offices and ag^icies, as they may 
the mcMre readily cenvejrt than into instnimaiti ite Uieir o#n 
crooked polioy and purposes^ 
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^ Ifyw^paikp for^^gues^ ezfiressed hj looka, words or actioDs^ 
^nerBllj lietntys a we&k head, or a com^ priky aod ander^ 
fitandiiig. It maj indeed be the resoh of extreoie ifDorasee, or 
the person who manifests id may not know iHutt they do ; but 
generally it is a warmn^ that should be cantioosiy attended to. 



Bigots, frotn ignorsoice and dehisicm, and knaves ' from policy 
and design, seem ever ready to paUiaie wrong actions, under some 
hypocritical orflpnbhliDg pieieBce. 

A person was complaining of fraudulent transactions, when an- 
other said, '^Lau ! you, vogm^s mustUve" Well, replied the 
former, we have provided, at considerable public expense, a place 
for their reception, affording them food, clothing, lodging and 
workf mihgwKrds for thmr protection, (state prison ;) and J wish 
all the rogues were confined there, and not running at large, rob- 
bing and plagnig honest people. 



H*l I 



We naturally ptodaim a walf^ without any ceremony or hesita- 
tkya, wbeaerer we see one at large, open and undisguised ; but 
when a wolf is discovered in she^*^s claiking^'-^mMck is infinit^y 
more dangerous, people genw^y hesitate, and seldom do more 
than wMsptr^at give an iminuathig Ami, to their particular 'fiieaids 
and oonfidanta. Thisstrange state of society is brou^ about by 
having hypoerites in power ^ who, in order to screen themsehes, 
generally alody to enkmgle liberty — to intimidale discernment, 
and finally to suppress a manly freedom of speech, and of action. 



Minds, that have been bewildered and confused, by &lse pre^ 
cepts and hypooritical examples, like a tangled skein of nlk, gen- 
erally grow worse by hasty or injudicious ^orts to untangle them. 



Ptersons of vaiiegated fortunes, and of changeable tempers or 
dispositkms, resulting from natural or artificial causes^ are gener- 
ally much more capable of forming correct ideas on subjects in- 
ToMng ^neral kno^iiedge^ than Uiose of steady tempers, and 
enren or iwinlnnipted foitones. Every change <rf'fediBg, citcubh 
stance, orsitoati<ni, gives a different viem of the worM and ¥» va- 
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rious concerns. Health, and sickness ; poverty, and riches ; lib- 
erty, and slavery ; habitual indolence, and industry ; changes of 
residence, situation, or occupation, ia well as a fluctuating temp^ 
of mind ; however they may render one in the wcnrld^s estimaticm, 
nevertheless afford him, greatly the advantage over those of nuH'e 
stable tempers, uniform fortunes, and uninterrupted situations, in 
reasoning on general and extensive subjects. 



The changes, hardships, and trials, which mankind are often 
subject to in life, if made a proper use of, tend to strengthen their 
virtue, and enlighten the understanding. ' ' 



Adversity tests the minds of men, as use or accident rubs off the 
gloss and exposes the substance of which coin is made. 



Extreme prosperity, or indulgence, have a natural tendency to 
excite unwarrantable expectations. Hence, those who have been 
greatly indulged, by fortune, weak parents, or the like, and those 
who are best off in worldly goods, are generally the least satisfied 
with their fortunes and situations. 



A little adversity tempers life. It generally softens down the 
to6 arrogant and unreasonable prQ^>«isitieB of heedless and incea- 
siderate beings. / ^ - , 

Adversity teaches by contrtat, and experinoent, the wor^ of 
health, liberty, peace, and competence. 

After a person has suffered the deprivation, or particular want 
of any of the essential privileges or enjoyments of'Mfe, for :a sea- 
son, on being restored to his pHVileges and enjoyments again, he 
then generally knows their value. .'.'■* 



It is the height of wisdom, to know when we are well situated, 
and to estimate lairly, the blessings and privileges we. possess.^ 



That man, who posiiesses strength of reason, in unison with the 
impulse of his temper and the energies of hii^ body, is most happi- 
ly constituted. 
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It id absurd, if not infamous, to represent the CRtATon — who 
is perfect in knowledge, power and goodness, as having made 
man different from what He would have had him ; and especially 
as being angry with His own works, when anger is the acknow- 
ledged attribute of ignorance and folly. And, in His all-right- 
eous and final judgment, to suppose that the Supreme and perfect 
Jud^e of all mankind, would exact perfection^ of finite and falli- 
ble creatures, is a paltry fallacy ; and also, that God — being per- 
fect in knowledge, truth and justice, should. «ssign infinite pun- 
ishment for a temporary offence. 

Those who hold up such notions, whether from ignorance or 
design, should be cautiously avoided : for let me tell you, the Su- 
preme Guardian of truth, justice, virtue and humanity, never sets 
knaves or blockheads to become guides in the land. 



- A priest was once endeavouring to instruct a man of his par- 
ish, or " flock," how to die happily — who was told by the man, that 
he should be much more obliged if the priest would enable him 
to Uve comfortably — and which he might easily do, by relinquish- 
ing a part of his enormous tithes, and arbitrary power. 



One practical Christian, who proves his faith by his good 
toorks, is worth a thousand idle declaimers ; who oflen prove, by 
their actions, that they donH beUeve what they say. 

The same may be applied, also, as a general rule, to judge of 
republicans, and of patriots. 



The Friends or Quakers, have no pope, bishops, or settled sala- 
ry clergymen to " rule over" them. Every good man, and wo- 
man, among them, are moral and religious instructors, both by 
precept and example : and although they live in a country where 
lawyers have the chief power, they have but little to do with law- 
yers or litigation : and yet the whole world might be challenged 
for a people of equal good habits and moral worth. 



The editor or conductor of a newspaper or public journal, 
should never admit any thing into his columns, that is calculated 
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to deeeire or iojnre his nimierouB snbscrihiiig and readiag custom- 
trs ; and if any thing of the kind inadvertently obtains an inser- 
tion^ he dioald immediately on ascertaining' its character and 
piobahle deaqps, endeavow to exfrfain and defeat its object It 
is entirely a nuBtake^ to soppose thi^ an editor or publisher is on- 
accoontable ibr his advirtimg matter. I here would recommend 
some to read the lottery bn^ers, nostrum venders, pditical jug- 
glerSy and other treaeberoas and base matt^, which they deal oat 
to Ae paUk, thfongh their printed columns, and then see, in 
fact, if they are not playing the game of arisioeraey — saving the 
few^ to the injury of the many ! 



A waste of cur thooghts, is almost as pernicious and unwise, 
as to squander time, or money. Allowing our infaginatkuis, 
thoughts or reasoning faculties to dwell upon frivolous, useless or 
mischievous subjects, without any beneficial object in view, is a 
heedless waste, to say the least of it. 



As a samj^e of the inequality and injustice of the British gov* 
emment, Manchester — ^without incorporated or city jHrivileges, 
with 165,000 inhabitants, chiefly mechanics and manufacturers, 
is without repres^tation in parliament. Birmingham, and other 
large manufaetniinf towns, are similarly situated. 

The British historian, soberly represents these as " apvakta- 
oEs"— "/iwdbm from election canvasang." Yes, the sarae/fec- 
dom and adixmtages the African slaves might boast of, over a peo- 
ple who have to read, inquire^ reflect, reason and choose for them- 
selves. 



The manu^eusturers, and seamen, of Great-Britain— ^ho are in 
fact their chief y appwfer g and deftnd&s^ have been ifoi^ikf— -en- 
couraged and hdbitnated to the most inten^rUte, improvident and 
heedless conrse of life and condnoi, to keep them ignorant, cor- 
rupt, needy ^nAdependaUy m order to fecilitate their absolute sub- 
jection and control. 

Every thing, in fine, that increases the general ilepravity, ignor- 
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aseeand wasyt of the Brkish laboring dasseav hts ateiichiicjrtfli 
bring them more aB4 more uader the control of mhscrfute power. 

When the laWing manufactiir<ef » are otdifed to woik fer little 
or nothing beyond a bare subsistence, it enaUes the master man* 
ufacturers to throw their prodadions into foreign markeia mt mmh 
low ratesy as to injure^ and oflen to destroy the mairafaetnring ei^. 
taUishments of those countries. And then-the proud capitalists 
and managers make money» by a monopolj of Uie foiei|^ mtrket ; 
while those who perform the labor, are still left poot and dependent 



■*M- 



True cHRisTiAinTT, like gennine repuUieanism^ studies the 
greatest possible good of the wkok of mankind ; andsBCTAnAM* 
iSM, like king-craflt, seejcs the benefit of ike fetp^ at the eipense 
and injury of the many. 



LUerary^craft-^m order to render learning wmeeeflsaiily <fiffi- 
cuk and expensive, wotdd oblige us to hare ^mw sets of letters for 
the U9e of one word— one tospell^ and the other to prononace by ! 



Priest'craft^ would render religion, a deep^ intricate and com- 
plicated sciBNCB, known only* to iYkefew^ who could mtei^^aret It to 
the many^ as best suited their own interests imd designs I 



Lauxraftf would render. the kws^ (a knowledge of whidh w« 
aM require for our constant guide, and protection,) a deep and in* 
tricate science, known only to nfew professional characters ; who 
«an generally interpret and use them to suit their own particular 
interests and policy ! 



t« 



Probatbly theonly.reason why priests httre injdalgoditorfaAher 
liaTe been Bucciessful in ao many frauds^ peitsecntioas and offprnt- 
sions on mankind, is because their poUey and conduct has noi 
heen promptly met, and. finely, publicly, and seasonably i&Ttsligi^ 
ted, like other public concerns. 

The s^e reason,, applies abo^ tolatipyiQir^ doeteiBB^ uid jntA of 

^etiber puUic or /e^Emed professions, as they are oidled* 

The pruning-hook is most needed, where the growth is natural- 
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ly the most luxuiriuit. The praniiig-hoc^ of criticism and correct 
tton, most be constantly and fiuthfally apf^ed, or obnoxious weeds 
and anhisalthy shoots and branches will qaring up, burden and ex- 
faaost the soil-*<yv€rsliadow, and finally choke and destroy the 
"^oe scions and articles of nseftdness and good husbandry. 



There is not any thing that concerns the people of this country 
g^eraHyy more dearly than oor political and religious rights and 
liberties ; and constant vigilance and inspection are necessary to 
preserre them firom the crooks and intrigues of hypocritical and 
designing crafts : how absurd, then, is it for the edit<M:8 or con- 
ductors of newspapers and other puUic prints, to pledge them- 
sekes, as some do in their prospectuses, not to meddle with re/t- 
giott or peKtics, 



There is always a fair piesnmption, of those who wish to in- 
timidate, cramp or destroy the general freedom of q>eech, or of 
the press, that their polioy and conduct will not bear the light of 
truth and pnUic inspecdon. 



A person in the city of Mexico, remarked how very imposing 
the Roman Cathdic Church eertmomes were. Yes^ . replied a 
Mexican republican, very im p oting ^ to be sure, for they haTO been 
the chief means employed to ibitosb ignorance, corruption and 
<^res8ion, tm many millions of the peofde cf the old and new 
4rorld, Icnr ages past. 



MoNABCHT is of ssTage origin ; and carries with it the barbar- 
ous injustice and cruelty of outraged reason and humanity : 
wherein the dbse^— cme individual, claims an absolute sovereign- 
ty ovw millions of fi^ow-beings, and keeps them in subordination 
to his will and contrd, by the hypocritical arts and eflbrtsof 
idgotpym^ superstHkm; with the constant application of the /orce 
of arms. 

Monarchy enjoins a kind of ipolatst on its subjects, wherein 
the creotore—thirphantem of human worth and greatness, com- 
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monly called a monarch or sovereign chief, often assiunes to him* 
BfAf the homage, which iB due only to the Cbbatob. 

A monarch is therefore an idol^'-wa. art^cial character*-^ 
6HEAT-^one set forth to be superior to the common <Nrder of be- 
ings — ^infallible in his jadgment, and above all. human accQuatH- 
bility and controul— ^hile in fact he is nothing. bn;( a man ; gA&- 
erally possessed of the sovereign controul of a state or empire, 
by ehance^ and supported by the power o{ forte wad fraud, with 
the co-operation of a few iiUerested participators, and expectants 
of cTOra gains, privileges and indulgences. 

A monarch is usually decorated and puffbd.i^ with an excessive 
degree of vanity and deceitfulness ; and, who in point of intellec- 
tual capacity and nKnral worth, is ofien below men in. general — 
sometimes worse than a brute in ferocity and lack of fellow-ieel- 
ings. 



A sovereign chief, with a large miUlary force on hand, is like 
an overgrown bully, inclined to swagger and be jnactail to his 
weaker neighbours and feUow-men, that he may provpke them to 
give him some pretext for battle, wherein he can display his power, 
and perhaps get something by jphmder. 



Thei»ogress(tf human improvemMit, and especially that which 
is made in the science and practice of government, having ren- 
dered kings, emperors, or sovereign princes and tiieir creatures, 
with their silly and hypocritical shows, pomp and pretensions, 
worse than a usele9s appendage of public authority^ which the 
people wish to get rid of, as eoon and as effectually as possible ; 
they therefbre seem resd¥ed,whde in thei exercise of .their sove* 
reign power, to do their utmost to embarrass the progress, of trutfa 
and reason, and, if possible to finally extittpui^ the imasL I^^ of 
•civilization ! 



We often beta the bmoiings of mobs atid otbeipiddia assem- 
blages, in some of the European countriei9,. particularly France, 
and Spain — ^siich, for ttKamj^, as ^<^ Lkft.the.Bmtrbons"'-^^* Sue 
cess to absobiU monearektf," and the like, gitm out mb expressive 
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«r ito fcdingf and opinions of a paty, or the public body ; baft 
nothing is move hypoeiilieal and absurd, th&m so to negard tiis 
ye^MN^ of a lew idlors/who baoat conrts and pubhe a8send)la- 
fesy and who are i^neraHy hmdto^y^ the pitch or ke^^noie ix 
be mob to bawl out from ; suwe e^peciaUy in ooumhes wiiere 
ibe coiMoen >cedei of opinion and eiqiression an noteiooaly 

' Tbe seiitiaMnts and ofsnioBS of a virtwms, ^ightenetf and free 
|M^le, avo to be asoertamed, from very di&rent n»uitfestaili(Mfii. 



A stoat bevvy iitod pa^iter, on exhibiting a pieeeof bis work 
for puUie ovUicism and inqpeotimiy gave out word that he would 
lm§ek lisafn the first person who found a word offatUt with his 
(ieee ! ~ 

This is tbe liberty of monarchy : You may puff and flatter those 
ui pow^ as mnch as you j doa s o b ut woe be to the man who 
dares ^lenlyand oandidfy point out the real /ottft^i^ their pdliey 
aiNlGondiietl 



People wbobaw bad their uttderstimdingsbewildered and prejo- 
dioedy by the bigotry, superstitious wad other bypoctitiad arts and 
eflforts of designing knaves, oftoi-aet more absurdly than common 
brutes. They soqsetimes put 4>ne in mind of a cross or vicious 
boise^ tmde, or other fofute animal, which will kick, bite, or do 
mat tame injmy^ wbenbegofes tofeed tbHQ, or do tkem an act of 
kindness. 3srif we attempt to reoMH wi^ the «laves of bigotry 
anddeqpotisn,. for the» own actual and, best good, it -is dmoet afi 
^ewen elMuiee that they become InfornierB abd instram^ts in the 
bands of expressive and designing knaves, for the perseeutien and 
deottttctioa gf *heir aottwd and' best litettdg* 
' An exaa^^ponaiarge )|iale^ may-be^pftd^ thokte trans- 
actions in Spain, and some other countries, where aconsiderat^e 
part of the people were brought to war with themselves — ^to coun- 
tssaet their own aotnal and best good ; and^ fincOly to bttmh orde- 
8ti3^ tbdr best friends.' They mostly seemed '<hisensiMe of the 
foiet-^fae hypo>Mritic»l and eorrapt arts and Oflkrls^ sch^^l-erf^, 
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Even many of their more en^igbt^ied and liberal-minded, were 
IwtiBg « very almitd and Jji^ad part, as ap|>e9ffed to \m ; ifor while 
4iwfipaniaii Cortes were ptofessedly 6<)>nteiidiag for a degree jof 
i%iit and Isbe?^, it home, 4iad making Aheir greatest «£brl8 tp 8ii»> 
lain ttieir position, they were, at the same time, exhausting their 
feeble strength and resources, in carrying xm a cmei and ^fryitless 
warfare, with their American brethren, (more ntmiorotts taken all 
together ^an themselves,) to fovce them to relinquish their omt 
tjbtrty and Jmhpemknce, and sabmit to fossign cosrfROL 1 



After the late general peace tn Europe, in conversation with 
some^ the most knowing and interested monarchists of France, 
«n the best plan for subduing the spirit of liberty that many still 
i^ierished, even in thiat devoted country, a leading taiior of Paris 
remarked, that, such was the influence and effects of dress and 
fashion, on the bodies, minds and fortunes of mankind, that he 
ctmld do more w^h even his shears and needk^ to bring them qui* 
edy under suhaiission to monarchy, than the moet able military 
eommander of the empire, with ali his veteran legions ; for art and 
■MiMigimnent may ftshion and €naUy Uad mankind, wh^e arra^ 
coald tkOftforpe them. 



- if •monarchists, or ^ose who hdd the rig^ and liberties of 
their feHew men in con/^mpe, were- only retaliated upon by the 
people 4hey xob and oppress, they would itoink into insignificancd, 
fyt they^co«dd not withstand the united force of one twentieth 
part of iheir victims who have one commmi interest But the di^ 
fic«diy of^^dlightening the common snbjeets of monarchy, in re- 
gard to liieir rights, abilities, and best good, and of uniting their 
«ff4»rti9ift establishing the same, is the gr^t evil to overcomew 



According to the rules and pdicy practised by the old world 
towards their «nee Infant^ and distant colonies— *afler they- became 
tMet6^ take care nf themsehes, and desirous of so doing ; if pa* 
ftnts were to treat their children in like manner, every son, after 
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coming to the age and strength of manhood^ would have to'jigki 
out his liberty and independence I 



If the world was completely civilized, every considerable island, 
or distant and distkict colony, might subsist as an independent 
state, or community ; and only be bound to support such rules 
and regulations as were necessary for the general peace, security 
and h^>piness of mankind. Pretty much the same as it now is 
between different fiunilies and individuals in well regulated soci- 
ety — the few, or the weak, would not be in serious danger of out- 
rage or vic^ence from the many, or the stronger, and especial^ 
without remedy. There would be a natural and mutual bond of 
interest and fellow-feeling, throughout the whole human race, in 
support of civilized rights ; and any serious aggression thereon 
would call forth the united interest, attention and . energy of the 
law, necessary for a prompt and efficient suppression and pimirii* 
ment of the outrage. 



Travelling, in different countries, and places, under judicious 
views^ and circumstances ; and reading the journals of candid, 
able and well directed travellers, has a tendency to refine, enrich 
and enlarge the human mind and understanding, and to eradicate 
or correct many erroneous, contracted and local prejiidices. But 
travellers and journalists, too generally confine their views and at- 
tentions, to some privileged policy, professional interest, or Ugot* 
ed notion. So that they generaUy give us partial view&, and er- 
roneous, or useless accounts, of countries and peq>le, and neglect 
that information which roost interests and concerns us generally, 
as a free people. We want to know something about the peapU 
of other countries — ^how they differ from ours^ilves, in th^r know- 
ledge, habits, and general condition, and particularly in regard to 
the possession and enyoyment of their essential rights and privi- 
leges. 



Giving, to beggars and others who ask ahns of us, something, 
merdy to get rid of them, without first inquiring into their <4hu> 
acter and ascertai|;iing their (real circumstances and situation, g€fn^ 
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orally tends to encourage vagrancy and public imposture, and to 
im^eofe the public annoyance and burdens; for mankind gener- 
mlly won't work, when they can obtain, even a miserable subsist- 
eoce, by begging. 

Want begets want, and misery begets misery. Indolence and 
poverty lose their disgrace and terrors, by general sympathy and 
increase of numbers. 

Mankind will naturally cease to exert themselves in making 
provision for their own future wants and accommodation, in pr(h 
portion as they see others making those provisions for them. 



Unprincipled and designing priests and lawyers, both contrive, 
by a variety of hypocritical arts and operations, to keep mankind 
by the ears as much as possible, in order to exercise their con- 
trouling powers and influence over them. Thus, in some places 
they rule together — between them ; in other countries they ride 
mnd rule separately, or as circumstances favour their designs. 

Each profession have been known, in some places— even in this 
country, to have their special advocates, and their separate can- 
didates for office. Thus — ^this is the lawyer* s paper — ^that is the 
priest's paper ; this is the lawyer's candidate for governor, &rc. and 
that is the priest's man, d&c. The people could scarcely be said 
to have either paper, or candidate. Under such circumstances, it 
seemed to be considered their business, humbly to submit to the 
dictation and controul of lawyers and priests, and their special 
candidates. 

A people who nxejBO priest-ridden, or lawyer'^dden, are to be 
pitied, if too ignorant to see through its hypocrisy and degrada- 
tion ; but they ought to bedespised and shunned, if they neglect to 
maintain their rights and self-respect, from the lack of courage 
and manliness, or from inattention to their dearest concerns. 



Some of our airy republicans, in their haste to climb to the top 
of the pole of their political ambition, have gone round and 
round, in order to find some place of more easy or rapid ascen- 
sion, lutil they have completely boxed the political compass. 
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The *' $rm of geod feelings " wY66tk has been operating on thf 
goiremment and people of this country, for several years past, has 
fatongbt OS into a state of political lethargy ; which, unleas we are 
soon aroused from, to a proper sense of our situation, and duty, 
win sink our boasted national rirtue, intdligence, and Mbertjr, to 
the scorn and derision of the world. 



** Call you these Republicans ?'* said a proved fepuMicati of '98 
in remaAing upon the late conduct of men, who had been pfomtH 
ted to office, in consequence of their express will and determinsr 
tion to correct abuses of power and promote the people's best good ; 
but who, after they Ibund themselveiB comfortably clothed with 
public authority, began to quibble and equivocate, froA time to 
tkne, about the maimer of proeeedlbg to effect the reforms, and 
finally feimd great difficulties in the way of every proposition ! 

In speaking of a mail's character and qualifications to Mititle 
them to public confidence and esteem, it is sometimes m>ticed how 
vastly clever and agreeable they seem to be : But this ia often arti- 
ficial and deceptive— a gloss put on for the moment, and which 
will not wear. Indeed, the devil is said to assume the most ogre^ 
able and enchatUing appearances, imaginable, ^t the motnent 
when it suits his purposes ; but then, it is soon over, when he is 
the devil again, with all his infernal ugliness, treachery and ent- 
elty. 



The exercise of every useful trade, profession or calling, should 
be firee to every one ; and all should be liable for the injury they 
occasion others, from the lack of adequate skill, or atlention-'-oas 
well as for a studied violation of their proper duty. 

Such a regulation might make lawyers, judges, and other lideii- 
aed and official characters, a little more careful of how they play 
the devil with the rights and concerns of their emplof ers. 



Men, firom ignorance, and through a trefeicherous t>oliQy ^d de- 
sign, both, often recommend to let public evils regulate themselves 
—Just as if human wisdom, foresight, vigilance and attenti<m, in 



J 
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discerning, removin^^ and guarding i^gainst pufalie eiib, w«re in- 
expedient. 

Fire, pestilence^ and other public aod private calamities, if no 
wise precautions are seasonably provided and applied, will comeiy 
and most assuredly regulate themselves — and cease, only after 
there is nothing undestrojed within their xeaph for tlsiem to pref 
upon i 



Some, from ignorance, and others &Qm deis^n, have endeavoi^ 
ed to render a prompt execution oC the laws, odious, when they 
operate against their particular interesit, feelings, policy w designs. 
But if the laws are imperfect, or unjust, after, or r^ipeal them. 
Certainly, never leave it optional with any one to siM|»€iiif the laws 
whenever it suits their particular intejrest— ^lest offendj^s should 
contrive to fee executive officers to procure their forbeafttuce, or 
directly, or indirectly, give the amount of part of their spoil, or ill- 
gotten wealth, to enable them $oesci(pe with the rest, or somehow 
l«» facilitate their final evasion of justice ; ^uid thus, mcoy^age itk 
fences against the security and common good of society I 

We have lately seen, public officeiss, (who were pcobably under 
an oath to execute the laws against offenders, faithfully, and with- 
out delay or favor,) not only neglect their duty, (generally under 
some false or quibbling pretensions,) but actually jrefusett^ enfcnrce 
ihe laws, against some of the most notorious and in&mous offen- 
ders. For instance, for the punishment and si^>pression of the 
late infamous, alarming and ruinous bank sioindling, and c^er 
conspiracies to defraud stock-holders, and others ; fi>r dealing in 
Jforeign lottery tickets, against positive -and express li^w-r-with ^the 
fraudulent management of lotteries^ and the ruinous .|pambling 
of late going on therein ; for the effectual punishment and preven- 
tion of the late extensive conspiracies to evade our general eua- 
tom-house duties, and to defraud the public revenue-: And also 
the mob-like, and other daring conspiracies to ensnare, intimi- 
date and put down the actual freedom of the press ; with other 
wilful neglects, to provide and apply means for the effectual puA* 
Ishment and suppression of other ruinous offences. 
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We most no Umgex set the Wokes to giiar4 the sheep, feet fhey 
somehow contrive to fatton upon the spoil thereof! 

Indolence and vice, should never be entrusted to foster and 
guard hfdustry and virtue. 



About sixteen hundred convicts were.said to have heett pard&it'^ 
edGrom the State prisons of New-York, within a certain p^iodof 
a less number of days ! They were probably tried and all the 
court expences secured, that could weH be created for the benefit 
of lawyers and others concerned in the profits of law proceed^ 
ings : and then, after a little time and instruction in those famoq^ 
schools of infamy and corruption, they were let loose upcm the 
unguarded puUio ! to try their luck again ! to practise their new- 
iy acquired arts, or improved skW in oriminal and other base of* 
fences ! ' 



An Irishmim was convicted of a criminal offence in one of the 
southern states, who said it was his misfortune to be poor — ^that 
if he had possessed a good sum of money, he might no doubt 
have procured assoi^ution, through the aid and instrumentality 
of lawyers^ as readily as he had fimn^ly obtained the same by 
priests, in the Spani^ d<»ninions. 

It is pretty clear that priests are not the only professicm of men 
in the worki, who are interested in screening criminal and other * 
offenders from mierited conviction and punishment, for a portion of 
their spoil or ill-gotten wealth. 



Justice satisfies every reasonable expectation, and strikes a ter* 
ror on fraud. 



Error becomes dangerous, in proportion as the source from 
Which it emanates, is c^vated. 



It would be contrary to reason and the nature of things, to ex* 
ped that indolence and hypocrisy would ever truly serve the cause 
<^ industry ^virtue and merit ; and, certainly, to entrusttbe for- 
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mer with the guardianship of the latler, ivo«ld be theextfeme of 
human absurdity and weakness. 



Those wh<»n ire employ to make and e4i&imsler hm, shdvild 
nerer be interested or left any way ioenrieh or aggrandize them* 
selves, families or friends, by promo^g tto igWMPanoe, d^pravHy 
and miaej^y, of the eommoo peof^e. 



We profess todcnspise those ^ t^ old world, -v^, ^^m igoor^ 
ance and the lack of fellow-leeling, bear arms, and otherways 
become instruments for keeping their ^owHUen in sobordina- 
lion to kings, priesthoods s^d o^r ecMTupt atid t«bitrai<y author* 
ities ; but how ought we to consider priot^s, and others of our 
own country, who prostitute their services- afid the noble art 0f 
printing, to impose on the many for the benedt of the few ! ! 



In a country where the priests are in power, (as in -^ pO|po'cr 
dominions,) they might boast of being the profesaitm iJuit produ- 
ced the most great men ; and in an eminre where the milUmf^ 
besr the chief sway, (as was the ease in Boni^>arte's domiiKioni^) 
they might boast tiiat the mititary professi<Hi produced tfae^eal 
men ; and in a state, or nation, where the lawyers have ihe cUrf 
controul, they, too, might boast that the profes»on of laiu) produ- 
ced the most great men. Something of tli» latter kind <^ boast- 
ing has actually takcta plaoe> in regard to the Siiffiilk '' ^or," in^ 
some of the late Boston papers. But what does this Actua% 
prove, more than, that, when one profession get at the head of 
government or power, in ^any state, or nation, they «an 4nm9 «|p 
afler them, those of their own profession and policy, in ^aefer<^noe 
to all others 1 



Instead of encouraging and protecting Ihe iwefol lal>0Bi« #f 
the mind — aiding ingenious and enterprising men to unite and 
apply their talents, capital, und industry, in the best manner, in 
promoting useful objects and undertakings, how mn^ »Qfe 
would it bene^t lawyers, to have them lofaappljfid, or sot by ibe. 



A 
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ear», md exbaiMt Hiek eseigies in Icwsaks, lad other vexstin* 
and unprofitable contests t 



Tbe ovpkity and hjpomsy of infinenUal and leadrag" charac- 
ters, has often jKnrer^eil the pdMic charititi, by applying ' that 
which was designod for the prerention and r^ef of boman want, 
and misOTy^'to the KMina«usHMBNT of some particulv i^ace^ and 
to the dmmtiem, emiekmemt or emwemmiee, of indiridoals, as of^ 
ficofs and managers of soch ftmds, or inslitetions. 



Two of the chief causes of homan transgression, misery, and 
want, particolarly in large cities and orercrowded settlements, 
ha* generally been the kok of a smft a$ul acatahdaHng d^0si$ 
for the snrj^os earnings and aecnaiQladens, of nnsettf ed, single, 
defenceless and^inerpmenced persons, and the w^mt of eaadid 
and/rtendTy advice, and, particularly in eases of trouUe and em- 
harrassment. 

Seafaring peofde, single women, apprentices, journeymen,, ser^ 
▼ants, laborers and strangers, are generally the most exposed to 
the tricks and tteachery of itii|>rin<upled and dasigni^ shaqio^, 
in such cases ; and therefore are the most in. need of such adTico 
and ptotection. 



Every measure that shall encoun^e «nd enable ^ most de^ 
fenceless, dependairt, uid inexperi^iced class oi people in so- 
ciety, to promote their honest industry and self-d^endence, has 
a direct, and often po^^^ei^l tendency to <^ieck the main sourees 
of pauperi»n,. crimes, and httm<u» misery and degradation ; for 
tiMMe who ate rescued ^om hazasdous mstd dei^king condkbns, 
will. noi only be sared thereby ; but crimes and depravity will ul- 
timately decrease, both from the diminution of candidates^ and 
objects feitiiem topvey upon. 



In the eariy stages of human society, before mankind were 
■Hieh enhghtened by experience, history, <»r the progress of ho^ 
laan science,, tiiey adapted their rules and poticiea of i^vem- 
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ibettt j to ikne extreme ignorance or lack of knowledge anoBg Qm 
people. 



Some people, from ignorance or des^, have aubstiti^ed «uit* 
ning for wisdom, when^ in fact tlMre is a total and wide differ- 
ence between the proper meankig of the two words^-* 

Ckmning, is of a low, iriTotous or mischieToufi char8cter<-^«ueh 
as is often manifested in the peculiar c<mdnct of boMoeos^ jng- 
glers, gamblers^ fockpockets, pimpe, swindlers, bjFpoo'^sand 
cheats in general ; while wisdom, is exalted, just and reasonable, 
distingnishtng the truly good and great. 



Among the abswcd and hypocritical maxims, jn^agatedby de«< 
signing lawyers and others inlCTested in tl^ iimrease of crimes, 
trials, and the general profits of law proceedings, k, that a person 
is presumed to be innocent, until proved gmlty-^although the very 
fact of a serious charge, or arrest for examination or tnal, is at 
least a &ir presompttcm, diathe is beUeoedto he gmky. 



Our aristocrats— some of whom Iwe the people, almost as ar« 
dently as the kings of the old world love their subjects; are puf^ 
suing their game, by different routes, and under hypocritical pre* 
tensions* In one case, they study to impose rigid and unreascma- 
ble re8trictk>ns against the popular will ; and in another, they op^ 
pose the restraint ;of rmnoas public indulgekices-^Amo^ which 
are unbounded exoitemmts and indulgences in lottery, and other 
gambling, keeping t^ing houses, d&c. d&c. 



The business of litigatioii, is carried ea and increamg to an 
alarming extent, of late, from the practice of banishing coniricts 
from <me neighbork^ state, or nadon, to another^-and by the cus- 
tom of pardoning and turning loose c^n our neighbors uid fd- 
k>w beings, criminal and other offenders — afler having caught, and 
tried them, and oaarefully secured all the raxnvrs oS law proceed- 
ings, and giren them a degree'of fresh instfuction, from the pMOip* 
tersandsdioolsof viHahny ; so that offmderseontinae their de- 
predations upoa human society, and with increased skill and ea- 
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gwneai, to tlie aogmentation of lawyers' buBinofs and gains ; aod 
.finally to the promotion of the depravity and down&ll of a virtuous 
and free people. 



The following is taken from a piece, in the New-York Stat^es*^ 
man, of August 90th, 1827, (quoted from the Mercantile Adverti- 
aarj) signed A Jihuw. 

" (Hd GMiofe#5.-— It is worthy ^f remark that almost every oth- 
er case, which is tried in the Court of Session, is that of old ofien- 
ders. After kmg experience, it is evident, that our lenient sys- 
tem has been unfairly tried. The excessive lenity of Judges, has 
greatly increased the number of offenders. ~ That portion of our 
pq>ulatk>n who live by plunder, calculate with certaioQr vipon this 
lenity and become more daring. — Another great caiu^ is the abuse 
of the pardoning power. No sooner is a thief convicted, than fto 
atten^t is made to obtain a pardon.— -A stop mu^t be put to this in 
some way or other ; jurors and judges must exercise more firm- 
ness — they must resist application on the subject. The necessity 
of pardoning on account of the crowded state of the State Ttison^ 
no longer ^ists ; aiid no man ought to be pardoned but in cases 
where it is really and truly required. 

The imfnraper use of the pardoning power has become a subject 
of general complamt, and we hope the legidature will consider 
this cause of crime at their n^ct sesoon. 

By examiaatioiiof the ^cords of theCocift, it will be seen, that 
men are daily tried fi»r the second, frequ^ently for the third, and 
there are cases where parties ha^e been convicted for the fourth 
and fifth time, to say nothing of the number of trials they may have 
had where Uiey have been tried and acquitted by absence of wit- 
nesses ot other accidental circumstances." 



A man of large property^ and of active and prad^t habits, was 
accused of being miserly. No, said he, I am not miserly, $as I 
enjoy all the comforts and conveniences of life that I could rea- 
sonably desire, or possess. My surplus wealth, I intend ks the 
best good of my fellow beings. Not to pamper indolence, prefli^ 
gacy and folly ; nor to nurse ^d encourage pauperism :— fbpt to> 
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be fini^y applied, in the best manner, for encouraging virtue, use* 
fol knowledge, industry, and the promotion of human improre- 
ment in general. 



More than one half of the labor and exertions of mankind, are 
lost for want of knowing how to make the best application and 
use of our time and talents ; — and chiefly from the lack of sea- 
sonable and proper instruction therein. 



Those who are the hast able, generally pay most for what tbcy 
have ; and chiefly from their lack of seasonable and proper in- 
struction, forethought, and habit or application. 



The following is so good a picture of a /azy and heedless per- 
son, that I have resolved to record it. 

A traveller, overtaken by a sudden shower of rain, sought shel- 
ter in a nigh building, which he found inhabited by a stupid, lazy 
man, with a family of several ragged children, all collected to- 
gether in one room — under the only part of the roof that was ever 
shingled or finished covering — although the house had a^^arently 
been in that condition for several years. The traveller, astonished 
at such improvident neglect, asked the man why he did not finish 
covering his house t who answered and said, " It rains note, and 
I can't ; and in fair weather, it does well enough without F* 



There are many, in our own day, and country, who pay a ridic- 
ulous kind of homage^ to articles of property derived from their 
ancestors or friends, that varies but little if any from idolatry. — 
Such, for instance, as keeping valuable property useless, to re- 
member ancestors or friends, hy. t will briefly name a case in 
point. 

A lady had, by descent from her ancestors, several hundred 
ounces of old fashioned silver plate — ^which was hot only useless, 
but cost her a great deal of trouble and anxiety to take care of 
and guard it from being stolen. 

On learning the circumstance, a friend made an estimate of 
what the actual use of the silver would have been worth, for the 



«\ 
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time it had been worse than useless to its possessoTi as money at 
interest, or otherwise jadkioos^y invested in good property — and 
ibuad that it woohl have nwre than trMed the whole amount or 
valne ! and might, at th6 same time have incremsed her gratitude 
and esteem for her said ancestors.- 

So much was foolishly saerifieed to the idolatrous custom of 
keeping valuable property useless, merely out of gratitude, or re- 
speet for the d^mors. 



In oveirhauling the property and eenoemts of a merchant or tra- 
der, it was ascertained that he had sacrificed upwards of sixteen 
THOUSAND DOLLARS, in abottt twouty years, simply by his practice 
of .putting out of the way, goods, after they became unfiudiicmable 
or unsaleable, where they were oosstaBtfy growing worse, by time, 
and injuries occasioned by moths, rust, di&c. Besides occupying 
room that might otherways have been mefiiL Instead of sdling 
off the articles for what they would have fetched atprivate or 
public sale, at the various times they were put away, or lay as use*- 
less lumber in the store, and the amount of what they would have 
fetched, put at interest, or judiciously employed, or invested in 
good prq>^y. 

So much was sacrificed from a stupid or heedless practice of 
letting valuable property lie useless, or go to ruin by decay, for the 
want of a little thoughtful attention. This only shows what may 
be found in various other branches of our concerns, from the 
lack of a little forethought, calculation and attention. An wmt* 
hauUng of our useless pr(^[)erty, and a reotew of our coooems, 
in general, once in a while, is very important. 



The order and management of bees, iaheld out by d^eogning 
advocates of monarchy, aa an indicatioii of Dunne P rem d en ee, 
in fovour of a system of government, inhere one is fixed fiur above 
all the rest. But the king or queen ^bee,^ as they cfJl it, is only 
the mother of a family ; and every new swarm ot emigration horn 
the parent hive, has a mother. 

While the instructive justice and wisdom, taught by the exam* 
|le of these industrious little insects, an oasting off their drmes, 
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XuMtead of pamperiof andidiiiott won^ipptng then,, fts die fih^ves 
t)f monarchy aad aiistocraey do ^«r drooesy) meam to hm be^ 
"left ia fSenoe to ipeak for itMl£ 



mt^ 



Soeii SI tm^tpeotA, mtai QQappropiiiite leamng for the common 
people, 9B V||0 designed for the support of kings and provUeged 
<tfders of men, doabtiess the great poet meant, where he say&iy 
'' A mtk learning is a dangerons thing/' And because it gene- 
rally tends to ^mbtm oMsfcind. 



•-*i 



When I hear people of the sktv« states, threaten a. dissolution 
<3i ^m fodttal unkm. It pots roe in mind of a married wb*ian^ 
^Hm^ ftifmn design to torment her geod and indnlgent husband, 
or from h«r ittsanity of fliiftd, i-equentiy threatened to make way 
wUh hersdff and who^ in «ne ef those strsnge moments, ran out 
to a na0*wfao watehoppwg wood nigh the hmiee, and atAied him 
to cmtkir head &f. The ma&, good nanuredly UAd her, 16 ky her 
head on the log he ^ns cbo^ipkig, aiDd he vmM cut itotf at a 
blow. As she laid her head «ii the-log, he raised his ax, as if to 
gke the iitd Uow, but, designedly struck Ule log a distaricerffibm 
her with- tbe hmid of fasi axe^<-wlieii eke sprai^ up awd^ihi of 
seiBamiDig «Krdsr/ murdiri ehesaid the nnm wa0g«io([49iWV 



ierJ ' > . .'■' 



Notifying Mifi^ueiit MdMriMM to «e«kwpap^ %ke fAi^ 

licatioin, that the same wil^ be ttmnkm^ to them trtili? aH 'Htmbai^^ ' 
mgts ar§ patd-^^fm a Hkreat «f sort ef prntt^hnimf for ttseit dish^iH 
eB^*--«dtbeut knomng wtiether ^ley are at4e, ^tmitt imeM 1^ 
jMQfyia about eqml to iafonnkig'fynl, thhi^lti^e^ wrnHpay, liiejf 
idndl iJoMlMAu e to feceive tie ftame 'fir naming, vmfih'tBttt' Aftfl 

TIRED OF IT ! 

SonmUpig libe the aediee ^?eu Use tiishman, who Wai^t^d, 

hf9LW9ab0ir^vmmkn, wlioJespled him retreating fiKHuheftildllieil 

yeed with a stcdcn MBtt, tiiat be wouM pay for it of the iiay of 

jndgwum**^ " Faiipli,'ma*tts,*' reptied the IriiAmaB, " if yotf n^ 

waitee hmg, FRtf^eitt^/dk m0^^ f** 

43 
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A college letrned man/ in a written controversy with a meeliati' 
ic^ briefly concluded his arguments with a line or two of laHmf 
to which the mechanic replied, giving the apparent pith of hin 
argument in crooked words, Uiat really had no standard meaning. 
After the elassicai gentleman had puzfzled his head, in vain, to 
find out their meaning, he wrote for an explanation ; to which the 
mechanic replied, that he would deal more honouraMy, than he 
had be^n dealt by ; and that <he words which had so pusezled his 
classical and learned antagonist, really meant that, 

A hypocrite, vanquished in his <jwn play^ is twice heai ! 



, It is contended, by some, that a knowledge of the 4mii. Itmgaa- 
gesis necessary, to enable a complete comprehension aod uttder- 
standing of the living tongue-— by g^ing at the roots — ^the ety- 
mology or derivation of words. But tf our dic^tionaries prop^ly 
explaiathetrueiiKaiilTi^und apptication of words in use, it will 
obviate the necessity of oar idl turning etymologists, or iearaing 
two or more languages in order to understand one. 



'. The knaves and littie'tyrantstdT this counlry^^e te much op* 
^posed td^ts actuaiyr^|)f^ss,'aad to hwman imprmHment in g«ner- 
ti, as.the Jcnaves and overgrown tyriuits t>f the old worM. They 
have actually managed to exercise a kind of beceet cBNsosteiP 

* 

over the press, in many, if not in most parts of our country, so 
as to have tendered it difficoH and hazardous to pdnt and w'cu- 
iate, any matter particularly criticising on their pMey mnd^en^ 
dmci, ; In propi^rtion to their power and ii^fluence, they. are seeret' 
llf pr; openly as hostile to hijmiCm improvement, as the league of 
tyrants of the old worlds ; and have already p^yed tkt^demi^ with 
some pf our most importo^t.^nproveineftts, and their ^mAtora and 
promoters. 

But i^tfhy should not ktiaves and tyrants dread the progress of 
truth and justice, about them, as mnieh in one GOUBtryi as anoth* 
ler ? Their trades are essentially the same, and darkness and 
terror are their shield and protection. And^ certainly, every 
thing that has a tendency to improve the "knowledge «Qd vnd^* 
standing of the common people^ and to increase their indqpesd- 
ence, peace, sQCurity, prosperity and happiness, must be against 
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Ule'poiftcy md designs of knaves and tyrants generally, both little 
mod big, w^rev^ they may be. 



A knave or tyrant, however small, is nevertheless .oppos^ to 
truth and justice, and inoUned to baffle or crush their progress 
and exisjtence, in i»oportion to his means, as though he had un- 
limited power ; and the more he is indulged, the stronger and 
more daring becomes his outrages and evil designs. 



Like the unprincipled inquisitors and despots of the old .world; 
ours, also,, have spies, tale-bearer s,false<oitnesseSf and undertakers, 
to cariy Oft their work and designs. Sometimes they undertake to, 
LIE |H>WK -^leir, intended victims. 



Our-ui^nrincipled litigious inquisitors, like the holy inquioitors 
o£. the old. woffld,.niake. great use of bankrupts, jhe personal ejU' 
mies of their intended victims, and people o£ jUf^prate fortune? 
and characters, to aid their frauds, oppressions and cruelties. 



It was €^mJ^fa»hi4nH»ble, at -one time, £as certain characters to 
insuU our common pe<;^le, by styling them dedrhoppers, the swi* 
nish multitude, and the like. The fashion, has, however^ most 
wcmderfully and fearfully changed ; and men of the same charac- 
ter and designs, now jlatter the common people. * 

There is gciierally much more danger to be apprehended from 
tbeiiinjte and jtoterie^ of an enemy, than from their open ins<v 
leoce and avowed hostility. 



Our cc^eges, have generally been schools of privileged order$ 
-<««4i«ira0ri^ of aristocratic pride, habits, ideas, policy and inter- 
ests. 



An old revolutionary officer, on hearing some slight remark? 
maEde up<Mi the dress and ^)pearance, of the men at a country 
muster or training, compared with those of the city, said — ** Give 
Bfte on^l^usand of those plain dressed, athletic and brave *^ couiv- 
try lads,'/ and I will conquer ^ve thousand of your '' city dandi^'J 
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m the ofdioar J e«iifse of the ipv-faa ef our eooBtrji- Tlmefm^ 
ij nights would kill ao armj of jom fittr-wteathtr aoldim»^yov 
Bilk-itockiog gentry. It was preltj much sueh looking men as 
■ome of joa netw pratend to deapiie^ who-OMiinly aehieied our na- 
tional liberty and ind ep e n do n ae ; and ipb» have chi^ aoatained 
«i ever atnce, by their iDdiiitryy.viitiiraBd fimiiuai. 

"^ I wBt hold that OMB tn/Meiii^vho shall atteoqAtolrila inth 
tiie fiitooasand firm siip o r t ers and d e fen de rs of this Messed land 
of liberty. But, let me tell yon^ BK)6t of these indostrious and 
plain dressed conntry people,, hav* as little esteem and s eapa c tfer 
many of your city folks— witbtheir firivi^ons show of dsess, wtm^ 
fajf airs, and empty, hypoeritieal characters, as any of yon pre- 
tend to entertain for them." The country can live without die 
city ; but what could the city do wi^out ibe country ! Thank 
€h>d, our rights and prospeots ata based on somethmg of more 
permanent and intrinsic worth,, than the fmck mrndsmim miraer* 
aus and corrupt city population. 



We should endeavor to do away, as much as possible, every un-^ 
neco Bo ar f grant and easreise af discratioBary or tn«I^£ns^ anther- 
ity, as h haa a powerfal tendraoy to nurse sad iwMga a spirit of 
aristocracy and despelisss. 

Emperors, kings, military commanders in chief, govanem of 
states and provinces, mayors of ^ties, and judges of courts, are in 
tiie habit of issuing their dbcf«65,.and df pianMlgating thenrspectal 
authorities,. by|»roetoial»en3rl^whiah each one aaemses^UArent 
degrees of sovereignty, and probably- ftals a preportaonate eon- 
tempt for those he conceives bdow him. Even the assessors of 
taxes, in some places, invested with a degree of diecnetioaary or 
indefinite authority^ have indalged an unjust and shamefol par- 
tiality towards individuals. Every excessive power or indulgsace 
of authority, has a direct and powe^l tendency to deBti:ayUiat 
sense of equality, and cos^hlencie in public aathetities, whieh are 
essential to omr existence and proi^rity, as a free people. 

The issuing ofjproi^aMMilMiifs, 1^ ohief exeoutivaaiithontieB,^ 
fcrring special rewards for the dncofery and aii es t af ca|4taf of- 
fenders, has a tendency to delay common justice, in some instan- 
ces, and finally, to produce unjust and odious distinctions and par- 
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M66/m Hnoiig: mmkinid. The porenut of offisBders shoald never 
he delayed a nuNnent for the proclamation of authority, or the of- 
fer of a Hiit^e reward. 

Neither should Uiere eiv^ be a paxtial value set upon human 
hveBy by puUie authority. The perpetration of a murder or cap- 
ital outrage i^KNd a. weakhy or mfluMitialperflon or family, (acla8s% 
of pM^ the nuet able to talce oare of themselves,) is much more 
likely to call forth die sympaihy aod i^ecial aid of a chitf magis- 
trate, than if committed upon a poor and defenceless class of peo- 
ple, who mast need the hamuiiQr and spe^al protection of gov- 



Wl^ the peofde profeaaedly exercise poli^al sovereignty over 
a state or country, they should never atten^)t to evade an indirect 
responsibilky for the conduct of their agents ; and surely they can 
never exoaenAe themselves, kx the e&mH9ued miscon4^ct of those 
whom they have the exclusive power of appointing, restricting and 
controUing. 



What must be the character, and tidtimate condition, of a coun- 
try, on people, where a man has more to fear from doing good, 
than evil — perhaps more injury to apprehend to his person, repu- 
tation, or f(»tune, from acting the useful and noble part of a pa- 
triot or puWc bene&ctor, than from playing the knave, the ty- 
rant, or public despoikr t more actual harm to dread (toai detect^ 
ing and exposftig a deftuller, knave, or swindler, than fr<Hn outra- 
gmg virtue, roblung merit, or defaming human excellence ? 

Can there well be more base, hypocritical and unmanly transac- 
tions^ <d acoiBitry or peofde— *ArrSR having outlawsd an indi- 
iridnal ef extraordinary virtue, genius, and public worth — perhaps- 
compelled lam, by their enoy, rapacity, recessive stupidity, mean- 
ness, or crusty, to abandon his natmiy, or home, aud seek protec* 
tion and encouragement of strangers, in a foreign country, wh^re 
his iherits had been duly ackowledged and rew^ded, and he ulti* 
matdy prooootroed o pubUc 6efK/aelor-^han f^^ them, then» after 
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this^ to attempt to campUmenf themselves, witli a kmdf ed birth 
place or habitation T 

The fact is, the strangers who treated the man of worth with 
becoming justice and liberality, are entitled to honor, in suchcase^ 
and those who outraged the good man, should be stamped with 
due and proportionate infamy and disgrace. A virtuous and en- 
lightened public, would naturally hoQOT and reward a prophet, or 
public benefactor, in his own day, and countay. 



People act very absurdly, when, after .one error, they commit nu- 
merous others to conceal the first. This is truly making . bad 
worse. Like inventing and deliberately >employing a dozen false- 
hoods, to patch up and conceal one hasty or inconsiderate misrep- 
resentation, or other single fatdt. 



Subscribing for the publication of books, or prints, or agreeing 
to take them at a given price, before we know their actual con- 
tents, materials, execution and merits or final worth, is something 
like the boys' method of trading knives, &c. " unsigkt — unseen f" 

If a book, or print, has intrinsic merit enough to recommend 
and sell itself , there seldom is an occasion fi>r teazing the public 
with subscription papers, or in retailing the article beforehand, by 
proxy. 

If the actual amount of expenses for soliciting and obtaining 
single subscriptions, and delivering and getting the pay, vras fiadr- 
ly deducted from the true value of meritorious and usefiil books, 
and prints, there would be enough dealers to take at wfadesale, 
all that the demand would fairly justify. 



The speeches of individuals, delivered in our national and state 
legislatures, often include the joint labors of many ; who, fitm 
party motives, or some local, or other particular interest or object^ 
join and assist one of their squad, or number, to make notes, col- 
lect and prepare matter for a speech. 

Thus, speeches delivered, and particularly those published; o^ 
ten bear a very erroneous idea of the real knowledge and abilities 
of the person to whose credit they are actually set down. 
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This 18 geoetaUy calculated to set off the individuals^ whose 
names they go in, far above their real merits ; and no doubt has a 
powerful tendency to the. rage for speech-snaking : And which is 
becoming ridiculous, if not dangerous, to many of our dearest in- 
terests and public concerns ; lor when a member has conceived and 
liecoiae pregnant with matter for a big speech, he is generally use- 
less for other buaioess, unti) he has got rid of it to his mind, and 
frequently manifests as much uneasiness and anxiety for delivery, 
as a cat in the last stages of travail ! 

The (}re<»ans, and Romans, before the art of printing came in- 
to use, through which to instruct and enlighten the public, by the 
circulation of printed matter, were under the necessity of much 
.declamation or public ^aking^ 



Deception m Courtship, iniroductory to Matrimony, 

There is no deception, perhaps, productive of more pernicious 
consequence^ to sdciety, than that which is frequently practised in 
courtship introdactory, to matrimony : for while the woman is em- 
ploying art to disguiiSe her person^ or character, and deceive her 
suitor in matt»a or things Uiat concern his future enjoyment, she 
Tery little thinks tijAt she is sowing the seeds of future jealousy— 
the bane of conjugal happiness ; nor does the man consider, when 
he is making false vows^ and vain pretensions, to deceive the ob- 
ject of his embraces in that which regards the ha[^iness of a 
married life, that he is poisoning his own cup, and laying the 
foundation for futuse misery. 

In sliort; all deception, practised by either party during court- 
ship, introducteiry to matrimony, tends to destroy that mutual con* 
fidence, so essential to conjugal happiness ; and generally termin- 
ates in jealousy, strife, debauchery, and all manner of evil conse- 
^ences. 

To jocky or cheat in the deal of brute animals, is base and 
fraudident, and the laws provide a penalty for the offence ; but 
how iQQch more base and infamous ought it to be considered, to 
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jockf ai^ obeat in the aoieiBa ooomwi of w a< » rfiwiii y made be- 
fore Heaven, betipeea two ktman bMga, aoMcemiog their hippie 
nesa and miaery, in the highest d^^rae ! 



M^i«>«a 



Wmdtrfui Qminut m ike F i mmh Ch rn 'mfn . 

There is no being on .earth, more y lc at ia gaa » ^DdttpatiioB, 
and sekksn any more uaefel aa a marnhnr of oifit society, ^an 
woman — ^wben natwe and art have contiibtttad to r«toder bet th^ 
most excellent of her sex. ' The aiasotai beav^ and gra^eftdnesft 
oi* her person ; the sweetness and vifaoily of her temper, espe^ 
cially when aided by a judicious edncaticm, make her truly, the 
fairest part of creation. On the oontrary, when nature has not 
been bountiful, but more ei^peciaMy when edueafiofl and reeiscn 
has been neglected, woman often becoiaaa tho most vile and dis- 
gusting monster in society — alike regardless of justice, eleanli- 
.ness, humanity, or shame for her sex. 

The passions of women, are federally ^pieket, aKtw^nner* 
than those of men ; CQoaeiitteiitly lhey<aie,ai^ nalMf ioredkieg(ioM 
may haje particuUurly inclined t h e m , oHen Uie most fiu^M pat* 
rons of Tirt«e 4umI humanity, Off4he Tileat iiwli muou fa ^ 4r$ce and 
depravity. Satan, certainly betrafed neroniittary knowledge of 
the human character, when he setoolad hia iastMnent for iie 
original seduction of roankiiid. * ai. ..^ ^' - • 



Jealqust, originates fiom tuvo <^ipdaite and di^tincft «attM$if .^-^ 
The ei^cessivo cravings, maligaance, -desiiMi mid 4 ^<i ijg en ^fl;^f 
some, induce then^ to tusp^et that their oefghbonrated ftdfo^Mbe- 
ings are dictated by the saaMovil ineli&ed impnlMr o^ jn^inatM 
as themselves ; and those of the moat vvtuoua hailts 'to^ di^pesi^ 
tion, may be UmgU to ocmsider ceitm charaoCei^/ asod apf^ear^ 
ces, with scrupulous apprehensions. * 

Hence, some people cim hatdly^ persuaded to «d^ sotlB^tent 
precautions against |he bypoorisy, irettchery and mtdiceofth^ir 
fellow-beings. Honest and reaapMihly dlspoied,- • ttie^BRselTi^iir; ^ey 
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ace aaHMAlly iMlmd lo^sonnd^irtlmrs ao, too— imtfl they hav« 
learned otherwise : wJitle olber»» uifed by the aDeeaikig dktatet 
of a malignant luid corrupt ItBi^^eri faahit €X dkp e sition^ wte sufi- 
piciousy without just or reaaoiiaUe cauae. Rog«ea or made fooU, 
themselvesy they are apt to thiak the world so, too. 



Mankind aeldott deehtre any thing, which they do not know« 
believe, or hqpe to be true. Hence, if a person say you will be 
beat, ia^ parttcuto svy^ at law, or that you will be unsuccessful, 
or any way unfi^rtunate, in any particular interest, enterprise or 
undertaking, it is evident he has knowledge of some particular 
^^ts or circumstance^ to jus^y ^s belief, or that he only hopes 
th6 result wiU be as he has declsfed. In either of the fcnrmer car 
ses, it is obviously his duty^ as a neighboulr good citizen, or M- 
low-being, to explain himself, and give the pa^cular facts, or rpOf' 
Sims on whidi he founds his belief ; but, i^ he ilas~Jaiowle<^e of 
any thing that vouU jaktaSj his predt^tkiAs, and withholds Uie 
same frcmi you^ or if he odidy ^Uipef the result will be as he hasde- 
dured, in either case, the arts Mvhase and OMnaniy. 

In this wny, people frefuemly hetimy a malidous or unftiendly 
diq;x)Bitioiit without being lii^fsensiUe^f tiieir iaeonsiitenty. 



i^mmm 



AsmankmdheoQMe deptaved in mind, or los6 their iwBUltiesof 
reason, just so m psopMtm do4kimf genetntly ptoleas to /bole those 
of an Qffom^ ohariolnr. liwee kmalieB er mad men, often 
strive to i^ure their natural and best MmmIs ; sad hence vicious 
and corrupt characters, generally study to amioy tiie most vhtuous 
and best people in eocisty. B«t it is«videirt th«t the hatred of 
^ latt^, proceeds, sadMr from fear a»d peikf, than from a 
eense of any thing that is v^y had in hnmaa virtue and excel- 
lence. Sxtseme ^paoraaee and i ep mnty cannot bear the light 
and omtmat of wisdom and virtne. A toifopt and depraved 
monster, sickens at the very thm^Mief an exot^ent and upright 
man. They hypocritically profess to hale, that which they actu- 
ally adnme, andevensnajr, hot whieh tey haii>e neither the cour- 
age, wisdom, nor patience, to attain. Vidons and depraved char- 
acters, dread the contrast of tniiiraiQd vhtne, hecattoe it exposes 
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tteir eVookedoMr end m fe t iurity . Bat when way thing is resfif 
Iwd m Hs iiatare and Cendeney^ we little k^sincerelj. 

Hence, too, bad govenuneats, or oorrapt and nnprinc^led men 
in power, generaly flliid j to annoy and aaorifiee the best mm in 
fociety, for the gra li ft ca tien and benefit of ^ tMrs^-^Hsaerifiee 
▼irtne, indnBtry, and tme metit, to pamper and indulge iiMioknee, 
^ffceand foDy. 



*«■ 



fhtHs of peUHealimbesMty and corrftpHorf^ 

In aome places, men get rid of tbeir debts, by their own acts of 
iasolvency. 

In wsh cases, the individual who tbinb pro^r to fail, gener- 
ally selects two or three of his particalar friends, to whpm be pjri-r 
vately asngns, what he j^ases to caU bis property, for distribution 
among his creditors, according as he h^ chose to class or rate 
their particuUr claims. And thus, in mxaaf places, every bank- 
rupt or iailmg character, tnakes alawj^wrticularly to suit himse^! 
If any- of thnc^iedilorarQfqie to abide by tu9 law— th^ is, if they 
<^jecl to take the ajoKmnt, or {»<^rtion of property assigned for 
them, aad give iq» or (^SM^harg^ their ^claims, they are generally 
made .to unde^itaQd, that, if th^y |iersist.in their 4et^rminfttion, 
^y will lose the urAofe. of their daim, aiijthe debto^ will cpi^nme 
jtha pioperty in his expense of living, ao^d in ^ghtii^ th§min law, 
if Ihey atleippt to enforce a coUedjon pf their .dues* 

Ifotwithftanding allthisinMgen^e if^ banl^upt^, insolvents or 
faiUng chariicters, some have the hypoicj;isy.aa4 . impudence tQ 
complain, and whine about their hard,qaa^„ and style th^paselvea 
unfortunate insolvent «/e6t<r5—^t| seldom a wof d da we hear .about 
.the truly u<ifortiioate/and abu^d cr^ton, .wM are continually 
Entiled out of their property, in this -way. 

After all this, if . an hon^al creditor or other person has the dis- 
o^nm^t to deteot the knay^j^y and ^pocrisy of a swindling debt- 
or, and makes the focts known io hisi neighbors ; $^ if a^y.one 
has the couri^ to make frequent and special notice of the kunx- 
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ery and M\kd of indifichiaHr in siieh «a8e»— perluifNi thm n^ktog 
from business upon a fortime'tkiis swindled out of ^leir.poor cre- 
ditors; or if a cheated creditor or otimr person bas the ^it toTre- 
sent the insolence, haughtiness or otrs of some of these exooeiated 
bankrupts soon afler their fnretended mklbrtunes ; k is quite pro* 
bable, hy so doii^, where, and while such ,a loose state of ni(»als 
and of the laws, or their execution exist, (actually mcmtragmg 
swindling,) he may be threatened with some outrage or iniiction of 
the chtb law. 



There is no considerable body of men often assembled in this 
country, more puffed for their talents, learning, experience and 
patriotism, than those who have had the principd making and al* 
teration of our constitutions — (who are mostly lawyers ;) and 
yet, if a do^en farmers and mechanics, of good common sense 
and information, conld not be found in almost any populous coun* 
ty, that could have devised a more just and efficient rule for ap- 
pointing senators for congress, than S4^>ears in practice, of late, m 
several of our state legislatures, they certainly ought to be pitied 
for their ignorance and wtuit of capacity. ^ \ • ' 

When the two houses of a state legislature ^Hsigree 191 their 
choice of a senator for congress, let there foe a jilint bdlel*— a^ 
espeqj^y i^ thefttif persist in attempts to govern the nuaiy,{ and 
if there is no one who has a majority of the whde mmiberof 
votes giren in joint, ballot on the ^t vote, thi^ let the seeottd 
vote be for one of the ikree highest candidates, and the thirdf^r 
one of the ttoo highest ; and if ' there should possiUy be an exact 
tie in any Hsase or stage of the business, let it be fiecided by the 
easting vote of the presiding officer. 

This would affi>rd a just, expeditious and sure mode ct efeeting 
senators for congress ; and which I recomm^aid to the pe<^ of 
Pennsylvania, New-York, Connecticut, New-HJanqishae, Massa* 
chusettSy and s<Mne other stages. ^.^ - , 

^ome think we have got a new lui|^ aristocracy iii|[iDizii^ 
in this country — the few striving to controul the ^any, bf acem- 
binatbn of privileged interests, and an obstini^e adher^ice to 
their own will. 



f 

lirtedpiiil tti# doslipiii^ im&, hwB jwi^fUMl ' ttie tni0 m^aMitig 
«fcd y ni | Mr tHp li0 it iq ii of iwria i» ilieir bite tad. ctooked dc- 
•%«§ and porpoaiw. TIms; i«tli9tnw«i^«or.^ialaiig«i^ and 
palii^^ WB fittd Taka<, pmiHgttai aAd4iteitiii6a, eattad A^^ M- 
la # a w ha» to aatiat tmb aad twadty^ tlMjr ^ afaAna ^handara ; 
attd whm a peraott b eartiead 6f pt^ m p m d to a fcnaa adtkm, kia 
caBad) n thia taiif«age,piiltiiig them ^ toh-^-ymtttatf tieeifaa 
the oparardy and nrtoe the donmirttd mty tif life. IHioaa, «oa, 
who have taken the lead in playing tlva detit urith mimkisd, have 
aoafteliniea aaremed the tidea of (His) '^ koHnesB" ; *' Most Catho- 
1^ (flN^aaqr ;) "* Mm ChHtHM' -^Wm) "* ^saaAou^'MHis) 
" graee''^'* HigM fWtrem^'^'* MUgki kmmra^'*'^*' Moa 
watiMj^*' attd the Wke hypo^ritii^i abanrd and perniaioaB per- 
tmrnaOB of the tma meaning and pnp^ t^pf¥mtaim of wm^. 



It ^>paata quite oeounon^ I ivoidd ahnoat mffrnhfotuMt^ widi 
aome people — ^who proitu to lament the nnnoaa ea^iteBimits uid 
iadolgatteaa in lottery ganiM ingi and ^^unkannesi^ to inqinte the 
OTilto *^ tkeraWk^^-^iiM as if they nMk kaoeiety,) and say 
ttaia li MteaMdy fer tiM eviia^, kk Hhb present atate df out politi* 
eal dMxn, m k wonld render ai ips pato ', yrtkom^t should nnder- 
tdKstomakeor enftree good and wimle aoMo kw»s and regidirtiopfl 
fhr thek oorre^lon. ThB mmfh trath Is^ the ftrmers and me- 
ehanies, who oonstitntot hrfee^on r t lia of our fireemen oa eiactofa, 
genertfiy me sobjeeted to the moat bar Asns and oih^ injnriea^ 
by the progress of these evil exeiiaments and indalgences ; and 
ftme^etttlMi of wkcMi are intaio aa Bd in their ocwteaiion and te* 
strainty and wherever tiieir intarests and wnhea have been dcdy 
QOnaidted and regarded^ the hoakieaB has been eifoctnally dcme. 

lUtepeopkt^ the Mie of New^Ybrk, in order toregnlate wd 
raatrain ^ir legi^tors mere efbctnaHy in the perf<Nnnaaee of 
their duty and prevent fcrther nmMaf, hava oA'pro s u ly Ibrhid 
itum, by ihepiovMcniB t^ thaor new constittiiMm, ft^n grmtisg 
any ifiore hUeHes, TM» 'language ia unequivoeal ei the viitne 
and goodseiise of the people, when and whatever tiiey are daly 
considted and regarded. 



In <nr(kf tbwa/ientMakd this bMnemfmlf, wt must see wh«— 
what jpfofei$imt, * ela#9 ^- fltea, or fmr^ons^ miifltidmllj or «i41ieol* 
Wely^ itfe iostrameateli or iHTBrnKs^nu^ ia fenkh^ themeepmef 
exeessivedniikiiig, and gairiUiag; ««d imfike ffuals of mtemper* 
tftce gsiienyilf-<^iB the ftdttotiott d* hwimQ ^Qortoce ? poveitjF 7 
ill heakh ? embanrassiiientB ? orimes t sad degradatioii f-^Wb^ 
aretheyt ' Singly iio« the fanaersoMliiiec^AiikS) who aMii^^ 
wteii in direetfy ibe reverse. Their interest ^nd true glory <da»iy 
depends on theg^encrolpirefiJiNMeof human knowledge^ solmely, 
industry^ prosperity and happiness. 

" t • i I I Hill 

TnuB cotntAGS, is j^tsence ^ mind, wisely exercised in perils 
MS situitioas) or exerted in easeaof extreme dinger. 

It maiidy consists in encountering dangers umdarstamdi ^fy ■ > 
necessaryy^ and wisely^ to leipive some existing evil, or to com- 
bat and ward off impending injories, or to guard against approach- 
ing ti>dM>lei/aiM^ia%ti^*gtili relief, secmrilgr, or some benefit^ 
by resohile and diseeising exerikms. > 

*Pa enooonter hasalds igneran^y, or w^neee$9ariiy, evinces stu- 
pidity and ibUy, or any thmg, rather than true bravery. 
• A truly biravn nc^on, is founded itr superior vh^liie and wisdem. 
> An honest md wdl infomed man^ wisely Acting inl. good 
/^ttuse^ fti^a csfurwnftMis approbttion a»d*«opport,tbatniiilee8 
bnn resohUe^ boldind detormined. But <ft peraen knoviringly a^- 
ing against the eause of justice and bmnanity, often tremUeeat 
.the mere rustling of alea£ 



«*■ 



NmwhMs otkimiTy is the jest finnte ^f siq^ecior vilrtue «md^now- 
ledge; in a natiott or people. A* true pride of 'oha^acter^ or-an 
exultation nnderstandingly resohing from the possession «ind ex** 
evcise of exalted virtue and wisdom. *Bcit to^hmAr, ila^ter, 
ov emih m e am Mlow4)eings ; and especially beoatfse they ere not 
iOpriite^ neoomplished, attnetous, warlike or eafeti in the use of 
tms, as Aei^ assaihmie; or because they were peculiarly viriner- 
ible or exposed iuf their locd situatidn^ pttf>erty ^ doneemd';' or 
- in consequence <tf some overruling cdaraity^ misfortune or dn* 
tress ; or from thehr being off their guards or puttuig too much 
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confidence in the justice, good faith, or civilized character of their, 
neighbours or assailants ; ought to brand a nation or people with 
infamy, rather than honour. 



Extract from the published proceedings of the NeW-York state 
legislature. 

" The speaker presented a rqp<Ht from the clerk of Monroe 
county, of the number of appeals from justices' courts made in 
the county, which report was made at the request of the grand 
jury, and by direction of the court. 

The clerk reports that during the year 1826, 114 justices' re« 
turns were filed on appeals. 

Forty-two causes were tried, in which 261 witnesses were 
sworn. 

Costs in 28 causes in which records have been filed, amount to 
$1161. 

In the remaining cases the probable amount of costs is 
$505 44. Total $1701 44. 

And the whole amount for which verdicts were rendered is 
only $545 57. 

In the remaining 72 causes, which are either pending or. have 
been settled or dismissed by the court, the prQbable cost is' $8 
on each side, which amounts to $1152, which sum, added to 
$1701 44, makes a total of $2852 44 ; the amount of costs oa 
appeals in that county, in one year, besides expenses not' taxable 
in loss of time, of parties and witnesses.*' 

Here may be seen the ruinous progress of litigation, as cultiva- 
ted and managed, firom small beginnings, by persons interested ia 
instituting, perplexing and pr(^onging,unneoessajry,ve3iatioQsatid 
expensive law squabbles. 

Had it not been for the aid, advice or design of lawyers ; and 
perhaps a few others like themselves, interested or habituated ia 
promoting unnecessary, perplexing, and ezpetisive law systems 
and proceedings, probably most of the suits never would have 
been brought ; and many of the rest of the cases wodd h&ve 
been settled, or the actions complied with without trial or any ao- 
tual and serious resistance to justice : and few or none of the par* 
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1 
ties would have been so unwise as to have appealed, and particu- 
larly under such vexatiousy expensive and ruiiious circumstances. 



Every unnecessary or injudicious delegation or grant of au- 
thority, has a general tendency to diminish the liberty, influence 
and power of those who give it, and to increase the power and in- 
fluence of those who receive it. Hence it is bad policy for indi- 
viduals^ and for communities in general, to delegate more, or 
higher authorities, than is actually necessary for judiciously con- 
ducting their respective concerns. 

A virtuous and enlightened people, would therefore be cautious 
how they granted special privileges to individuals, singly, or col- 
lectively, and how they enlarged the authority of men for public 
purposes. Licenses, investing individuals with special indulgen- 
ces, and those incorporating associations of men with peculiar 
privileges, for whatever purpose ; and commissions, and acts in- 
vesting individuals with i^cial authorities for public purposes, 
are cases most commonly indulged. 

In delegating. authority to the federal government, the states 
should grant no more, nor greater powers, than what were actually 
necessary for the judicious management of the general concern ; 
and these, as welf as all other grants of public autluwity, should 
be correctly and explicitly defined. 

Besides, every additional grant of power, generally increases 
the expectations and demands of those invested with them. Men 
will very naturally expect an increased rate of compensation, as 
you elevate their rank, power or employment. Greater wages will 
generally be expected for serving the public, than for like per- 
formnnces for individuals ; and more for fulfilling an engagement 
ander the national government, than for a like office or agency 
rendered to a state. 

Hence, although the public means are far greater than those of 
any individual, it often costs the public much more to carry into 
operation an undertaking, than it would a private individual, or 
even a common company concern. The Cumberland road is a 
meiiKirable evidence of public extravagance and mismanagement. 
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Ib the tneieiit worlds to imwragt lives and deeds of eonud- 
erable vfftne and poUie useftihieeB— 4o render actions of distis^ 
goished beneficence and hnmanitj, unnecessarily difficult and 
liaxardooSy crutUin were practised, and smr fyrrf s m generally do- 
sed the Ures of paUic benefactwrs ; and, after they were dtad, 
the knaves and tyrants of society, sometimes satnted them, or 
otherways hypoorittcally exalted their character as much oftooe 
their actual merits, as they had kept them below, while liWng.-^ 
This was done, as is even practised at the present day, by some, to 
hoist actual merit out of the common reach-^to check the pro* 
gresB of true civiUxaikm'^^ correct knoiHedge and practice of 
tiroth, justice, virtue, and human improvement 

Some biographers, from the same error, sometimes attempt to 
make out, in the life and character of those who have acquired 
distinguished excellence, that in Hieir birth or nmture, something 
extraordinary had been indicated about them. As mach as to 
say, to those who have none of these won^erfcl indications <rf na* 
ture in their favour, that it would be vain or useless for them to 
^Mempt the acquisition of any consideraUe degree of merit, or 
human excdleoce ! 

Satan, certainly could not have devised a more efficient metk- 
od of discouraging enndstion to deeds and lives of distingmAed 
virtue and human excellence. 



Imputing corruptioD, deceit, or evil des^ns, to Uie human i&eorf, 
is absurd, since the heart is not an organ of percqition, compari* 
son and reflection, susceptible of entertaining wfetts, thought, mo- 
tive, choice, intention or design. The head contains the o^ans 
of perception, thought, reason, will and design^ that chiefly guide 
and rule the vobtniurj^ actions of rational beings. 

^ Reatea's compariag balance nries the wbete.** 

It is the mnd^the human under$tanding, that is susoeptiUe of 
corruption, by being impressed with false ideas, and misdirected 
by hypocritical examples, and thereby p^vtrting the human ftc* 
lUties to base designs and purposes. 
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Ataliceand ^eacjiiery, trebarbQUfedy cuUivated, ajul fbrecfted, 
% tlm human mlL " The mind ia the staadard of the man." 
- PaaaioBs are the elements of Ufe--*the currei^ and the wind 
that propek, while reason bands the sails and ^ides the helm of 
Kfe : or, to use a more modem emUem^ — ^the heart is the -hoikr, 
that uneonsoiously ejects the propelling fluids imd the head is the 
sUtPord, mgineer^tLud pilot, that provides fudliaod water, regtt^ 
lates the qierations of tb^ maetKinjeiy, and guides the helm. 

To impute motive ot design to the current, wind, or isteamer, 
would be ridiculous,^, since they ^re incapable of reason or undep- 
i^ndi9i^^ike,the,|d4Q|4«i9rga^ Ibrottg^ whkli the iaWgorating 
fluid of animal life involuntarily r^shfia into its art^iat conduct* 
ors, 

i- Imputing, moral 4^aVjit|{[ and imperfectioato the works and 
involuntary q;^ftions pf natu^^.is cb[argipig the Cbeatoh with 
turpitude^ inji^stice^and^imperfe^ion ; and, of course, e:(0Bera- 
ting ibBi c^esitjm ft<m .tl^ ■ Abai|^ of. nuyal d^Nravity , c<Hruptiofl^ 
and evil deiiipii. c - - * 

With indiv|dttalfy aa with luUions, and ccnnmunitiea^ of long 
standing, the head, and not the body, is the jgcnerid sei^.of eor- 

n:q^tion. ...■...:•...-,:■/. 

Pn^rly apea](«(^ th^^AMtrf of at^heahby and perieetly made 
man, is never bad — ^but the* mind is often slM;>cl(|«gl^ confupttd, 
the understanding bewildered and depraved, and the human fac- 
ulties thereby p^verted to base designs and purposes. 
' Sailors cidl a healthy and generous minded man, a fellow of 
good phck : thi^ .appeara more to the porpoee^ as a well eonatcuotr 
ed and healthy state of the fivrr, a,nd lights or limgs, (which to- 
gether witl) the heart coqstitute th^ pluck,) materially affects our 
temper and disposition. 

Finally — '* the mind is the standard of the man" — ^the centre 
and seat of int^ectual knowledge— the ruler of the voluntary ac- 
tions of all rational beings. 



It » _ • \ # 
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The Power and Worth of a Good Moral Sense and Habit - 

Practice is far more powerful than precept : for although we 
may specify very correctly the obligations and duties of human 
beings, yet the letter of the law may be evaded ; while the, exam- 
pie and practice of just and wise rules, carries a language and 
force that cannot easily be misUiken or evaded. 

In proportion as a sound and valuable coin is put into circula* 
lion, the debased currency disappears ; and truth, justice, and 
merit {prosper. 

. When respectable married ladies refused to associate with kept 
mistresses, it effected far more than the written law to break up 
the custom. 

If mechanics and manufacturers would resolve not to encour- 
age runaway apprentices — by refusing to employ those who come 
to them without a proper discharge from the obligiitions of their 
apprenticeship, and a certificate of good character, it would do 
BMMre to restrain giddy-headed youth, and to maintain the fidelity 
and respectability of min^ apprenticeships, than perhaps all our 
legal regulations, without such a practice. 



Were I to choose the condition of my birth, ^education and for-r 
tune, I would prefer to be born of honest parents, in moderate 
circumstances, and to possess a good constitution, and natural 
talents, and to be brought up in habits, of virtue, industry and use- 
fulness, and regularly to increase my information and fortune, 
with the progress of years. If a person was wisely and properly 
educated and instructed, they might be taught to have rational 
ideas of adversity and prosperity, without experiencing any con- 
siderable degree of the actual miseries of life ; and thus their 
whole lives migi^t be rendered one continual scene of temperate 
and rational enjoyments. 



Acts of incorporation, for companies allowed to contract debts 
upon the faith of their alleged capital, should never exempt the 
private property of the stock holders from the final fulfilment of 
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their engagements ; for if there is no danger of their failure, ^h 
reEq[K)nsibility is merely nominal ; but if there is an actual hazard 
in assuring the fhlfilment of their engagements, certainly the risk 
ought to fall upon those who are to be immediately benefitted by 
the concern ; more especially as they have the keeping, manage- 
ment and controul of the property and business of the concern. 



If banking privileges are really worth considerable sums of 
money, why do our public servants give them away ? and espe- 
cially for the particular benefit of a few wealthy or speculative in- 
dividuals ? Why not ratlier sell the privileges for the public ben- 
efit, at what they are actually worth, under such regulations and 
restrictions as amply to secure the public against any losses or in^ 
jury fi-om loose or improper transactions. 



It is very easy to lay banking and other company concerns, un- 
der such restrictions and regulations, as to guard the public 
against any serious injury from their transactions ; and no doubt 
this would always be the case, if those who have the chief man- 
agement in making and administering the laws, had not, unfortu-- 
nately, a different and distinct interest from the common good. — 
We have heard no complaints of late years fi'om the numerous 
banks and other company concerns in the state of Rhode-Island ; 
and most probably because the people, and not the lawyers, chie^ 
ly govern in that state ; and, of course, endeavour to make and 
administer laws for their own general use, protection, and the 
promotion of the common good. This is a proud monument to 
the justice and wisdom of the people of Rhode-Island, more es- 
pecially at this unparalleled period of hank and other company 
swindling — 1825-6. 



Suppose the laws should restrict the holding of bank stock — so 
that not less than.a certain number should be allowed to controul 
the stock of any banking concern — ^varying their number in some 
measure to the amount of capital invested in the institution ; that 
no person should be allowed to hold bank stock to more than one 
third, or one half the amount of the free and clear property they 
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were aetaaHj worth ; and that their private propaty shecdUt be 
holden to an equal amount of their bank stock, for tl^e fmal paf# 
ment of the debts of the ccmiBeni. 



We employ public agents to inspect provisioDs, ^ lumber, and a 
variety of articles of merthandixe, to guard the public against 
fraud in their quantity, quality, and condition ; while the issmng 
oT bank bitts'^the currency of tiie country — the common reward 
for labour — ^the most sought for exchange for property generally — 
as to thdr essential quaUty and fitness for public inteUigiMice and 
security, and the amount put in circulalieo from each Imif Irre- 
spectively, are pretty much leil to the ignorance and cuj^dhy'of 
interested, designing and irresponsible individuals, without an e^ 
ficieht public inspection and controul. 

If there was a uniform stamp— 'an accurate impression of con- 
siderable size, of some kmd of work the most diffiosU to ecHin- 
terfeit, put on all the bills of every bank and dei^mtinatiaii exaiat- 
ly alike-— under the inspection and contiroul of a public ag^, to 
serve as a kind of public test, ot general s^mdard for genuine 
UUs, lawfoUy issued, it would be of great use and importance to 
the public geiierally. Magistrates, and the public in general 
might be thus furnished with a convenient and inMible guide to 
detect counterfeits by ; the banks, as well as individuals,iBig)it be 
Easily restrained, by this regulation, from afi unlawful issues of 
bills' 

If these hints were duly attended to, the good peo|)le i^ tins 
country would soon cease to be robbed of their earnings -and pr<^ 
erty, and ibe weak and unwary corrupted, by the arts and efibrts 
ef counterfeiters f bank-awindhrg, and their aids and pttrtieipatoxs. 



Adventuring in lotteries, is a kind of secret and siient gambling, 
that tends powerfully— and particularly where it is eocouragsd, to 
the waste and destructimi of the very elements of genuine rqwb* 
licanism — the justice, equality and selinlependence of the peojde 
•—by deluding, impoverishing and corrupting the numtf for the 
benefit of the few ; and finally plunging its hapless victima^ firora 
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m.c(Mldiili»ii of eoraparatiire vktae ukd sdf-depeodeQc^ into a state 
«f de^itiTy depravkj, poverty and servitude. 

Paris, and other fashionable hotbeds and nurseriyes of vice and 
monarehy in Europe, make great use of lotteries to promote their 
dbjeots; and no doubt many of the leading promoters of lotteries 
io. this country, al the present day, hypocritically aim at the der 
fMraviiy aad downfall of a wtuous and free people. 



* * The eause of trQith and virtue, is so self-evident, and manifestr 
iy reaaraiftUe, jiot and humane, that even knaves and tyrants, in 
•pmroiBg Hhm unjust and or^iel.ppjiposes, upon an open and learTi- 
€d scale, gctn^ally have to resort to some pretext of error or wick- 
edness^ in their mtended viotims, fitf which they are professedly 
convicting and punishing them. 



. We have had ^f0<i voYolutiims in this cou^try-^the first took the 
mle from the ikitish kiog and- nobles, and left it chiefly in the 
bands.of Imoyers and others who compc^sed the natural aristocra- 
cy of our own comrtry ; the second, although designed to disarm 
this aristocratic league of privileged interests and individuals, in 
^fitvonr of just and equal measures, and place the power of govern- 
Boent firmly in ^e hands of the people,, was, n^v^th^es^ mainjy 
.d^feated,^]^: the hypocritical arts and management of j^re^ene^ 
reptthlkansand patriots— who, while they openly professed to be 
labouring ybr the people, were secretly striving to delay, pervert, 
or defeati^ every mearaire and attempt to ci^nplete the reform in- 
tended ; and have^£nally left the government of the whole United 
States, ptetJty much in the huids of the lawyers and their aristo- 
cratac eonfederatesin interest and policy, with their aeveral tools 
and underlings. , 

A iMrd revohitioB, it is hoped and trusted, will soon phce the 
power of govamnent e^ctually in the hands of thb people, 
and guaird them against any furth^ dominion and omtroul, of 
any distmct ihterest, profession, or class of men. This, it is ho- 
ped will be effected peaceably, by the force of truth, justice and 
teasoQ> and without bloodshed or violence^ 
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** In t&c rice chanceftw'B eomt^ dfaat-firka^, « fail latdf 
ended wiih the amsaU ^ bM partiet, whieh has lasted Jif^ 

yeiw. • , 

f The statues of England ocoapy 45,€00 dose quarto pages; 
and the repwts of common law decisifns continaatty ratted to^ 
are contained in no kas thaft 3$,08&^ other p^^* So that the 
evidential )M)oks #f. legal amhcnrity consist of ahefst 190,080 pa^ 
ges. Thean beoks are of course exclusive of the different 
aWidgments and treatises^ (^ law^ and argtmeffits and eeiam^ta 
on legal decisions. Of these, Y^ay's Gomyn^s and Bmob^s 
works, contain a quantity of type equal tadOO,OQOoomiimi oet»- 
vo pages I" — Niles* Register » 

These are among the numerous &q4s and exanples ccdM^mtng 
the character and c^eration of the British lew safst&m^ which 
many of our lawyera are endeavouring to patimtize and fc^ow ; 
while others, however, of the better sort, (who 4tes^ve every aid, 
protection and encouragement, and the highest honour and reward 
iat their nobie conduct,) have devoted thentsehes to the piepara- 
tio0 and establishment of a truly civiUzed and rt^^Mi&m code of 
law. 

Many of our courts, and partieulady that of the United S^atet, 
is so tedious, and anorbitaiitly expensive, as to prorve ruinouato 
many who hsve coQcernsthemn,,and ia 4mt beyond >tMe iftesais 
and use of many who have occasion ft>r its protection. The ^c^- 
penses of one of the parties to a suit of ordinary ma^tude in 
this court, has been known to be as high as vwdvonr THovsANn 

DOIXARS! ' ' 



"»■**• 
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** The present Attorney Genesid of England, in a speech teki* 
tivo'lo the Chancery Courts delivered oa the 2Sd of May last, 
(1827,) observed that there were then six thousand certificated at* 
torneys in the country, each making, on an average, a thousand 
pounds sterling a year by his profession." (Amounting to over 
twenty '^iz und ahaiffmUions of dollars f) 

Is the American jf«ess /ree, to promulgate every good and 
wholesome truth that concerns the people at large — i^ h there a 
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fleomteenBOrsliip and controul exerted over k.^ by angvptofession 
«ias6, leagu&or combtnatioii of meii, wko^avto an ftit^est differ- 
ent and distinct from the general good ? and who fiflply manage 
to essmirey intimidatt luid prevent the exerc^ of a necessary and 
manly freedom of the preaiik » . 

It hi^hiy concerns our good peofrfe to seelo this ' matterf ia 
earnest, for th^n^Ives, aii2'before it be too^i^ If the press is 
not scM, enslaved^ (ft any way prevented frqm c^ing il^duty to this 
{leoj^, lei it speak out boldly and answer for itself. There is ev 
ory reasonable encouragement for the attempt. By maintaining 
the trutk and msefulneu of printed ma^er, enhances its value, 
and increases a general desire for reading. Which tends greatly 
to^»mote the busii^ss, honoar and usefulness of priMing. An 
article or product, wilb^enerally diminish, botfi^n value, and de- 
manci, in proporticm as it is adulterated, or an|r way deblsed gijc in- 
jured, in quality and worth. ^ 



" Daring the period which elapsed between the overthrow of 
the British government in the United States and the establishment 
of the various systems of government, in the various states of the , « 
union, there was a pretty strong curreni, in^^^r ''of a proposi 
t^, thtf. there is, in^|M'na^|fe of human soc^e^ ir%i^dation * 
'|riM|.t)N|»ti^ld divi»M|Mtf^ iMi«> the/dtf^atid tife maHy."-- % 
North* AMsaicikN jQ^evii^. -^ . .^^k t 

I^aws^ and appointments to office, made hf tf^e public servants, ^ 
should be faithfully designed for the promotSn of the best gooTCf 
the numy — ^the. people, the tohoU community tagetlkr — instead of 
t|ie aristocracy — Xhdfew individuals who genltfally study to con- 
troul the making and administration of the laws, and the%pp^t- 
ments to office, to favoi» their own jHrivileged interests and de* 
signs. ' ^ 



When the learned and wealthy form ar»tocratic leagues; and 
when any body or number of men, secretly or openly join for the 
purpose of taking unjust and undue advantages of their fellow- 
men ; and whenever men combine their power and efibrts to- 
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wrong, diakess or any way iojore a feUow-being, the common 
people should unite againat them — the friends of juetice and ho* 
maaity elioold exert their beet efibrta to connteract and defeat 
the design ; and finally to establish and maintain, good and equal 
rvles for the government of the whole.t This is just, and abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of human liberty, and the 
rights of mankind ia general. 

Some peo[de say, " toe must take the world as it m"— -just as if 
it were not the duly of every good man, and every good woman, 
to counteract the efforts of those, who from ignwanee or design, 
are labouring to make the world worse; and finally to ezert our- 
selves to iM^one the general character and condiuon of mankind. 
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